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JANUARY, 1856. 



Art. I.— the DEVELOPMENT OF FLUVIAL 
RESOURCES. 

Inundatiom of the Delia of the MissisHpp,. By Gharles Eu.Er» 
Jun,, Civil Engineer. Entered according to the Act of 
Congress in tlie year 1853, by Lippincott, Grainbo, & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Amoso tlie pleasant hours we remember to have passed in. 
India, were a few passed in the society of the author of'Tha 
Western World." It was during the spring of 1861 that wa 
last saw Mr. Alexander Mactay. He was, at that time, prosecut- 
ing his inquiries into the obstacles which stand in the way of an 
increased growth of cotton in Guzerat. ISut while he labored 
very zealously — and, as we think, not so effectually as with mora 
experience in Indian affairs he would have done — in the cause of 
his Mauchester masters, his thoughts were not, nor could be, confin- 
ed, even for a day, to the immediate subject of his researches. Oa 
the contrary they took daily, or more strictly, nightly flights, to 
the scenes in the United States where he had enjoyed his earlier 
youth, and to the scenes in England where he hoped to win the 
laurels of his riper years. We recollect how, one night ia 
particular, he lay upon his couch exhausted in body, hut refusing; 
to sleep, and recapitulated his past, and anticipated his future 
career. Without being remarkably profound in any one depart- 
ment of science, his acquaintance with all topics of interest was 
sufficiently ready and mmuto to render hisconversation both varied; 
VOL. III. — so. I. i 




2 The Deoelopmanl of Fluvial Iteaottreea. 

and instructive. Upon the occasion to which ne allude lie 
ciHninenced with a masterly Hketch of the valley of tlieMIssissippI ; 
its origin, its present coodition, and its prospects. Then taJting 
an excursion to Westminster he eagerly looked forward to a day 
— which for him was never to arrive — when he should tread the 
boards (^ Parliament. He mentioned one statesman's name witU 
especial and affectionate r^ard, and in a manner which led those 
nlio heard him to imagine tliat be hoped to fallow in tliat gentle- 
man's steps towards colonial improvement. Finally, he returned 
to the theme of which he never seemed weary — the United States. 

Those who have read " The Western World" will readily recai 
the foUowir^ passage, extracted from that work, relative to the 
foundation which America has laid, both in the magnificent 
provisions of nature and the stupendous achievinents of art, for 
future material greatness : — 

" Her resoTirees, in ulmost every point of view, are infinitely greater than 
any we possess. Look at her focesU, berfeitile valleyt, and vast slfuvial 
plains. Look at the variety of her productions, including mott of those that 
are tropical, and all that aie yielded by the temperate zone, and look at ber 
mines teeming villi coal, iron, lend, copper, and, as bss^ just heen dis- 
covered, with fiWer and gold. Look agiiin at bet er " " ' 
el tha advantages she possesses for turning all her 

in her magnificent systems of lakes and rivers ; inner extensive sea coasts ; 
in her numerous and excellent harbours ; and in her geograpliicnl position, 
presenting, as she dues, a double front to the old World, or lioliling out, as 
It were, one hand to Asl», and the other to Europe. But such resources 
and advantages are only valuable when properly turned to account. 
• • • » If our resources, turned to good account, have made us what 
we are, what will be the fabric of muterial greatness which will yet spring 
from the ample development of resources thirty times as great t If tha 
industry of from twenty to thirty millions of people, witti limited means, 
have raised England to her present pinnacle of greatness and glory, wbat 
will the industry of 150,<l00,000 yet effect In America, wlien brouglit to 
bear upon resources almost illimitable ! The continent will yet be Anglo- 
Saion from Panama to Hudson's Bay. Wbat Anglo-Saions have done, 
circumstanced as we bnve been, is but a finnt type of what Anglo-Saxons 
will yet do, working in far greiitec numbers, on a far more favorable 6el<l 
of operation." 

Mr. Mackay's conversation upon the evening we refer to, was 
to this same effect. Upon that evening, too, a gentleman of 
great medical skill observed to us, that our friend was evidently 
in so rapid a consumption that he could not possibly survive 
another year. The prophecy was too true. But a few months 
had elapsed ere this gentleman chanced to be a fellow- 
passenger with Mr. Mackay, now broken down in heaitli, and 
making the best of his way to England. The steam -vessel had 
not reached Aden when it became apparent that the invalid was 
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4 The DevelvpmeiU of Fluvtni Jiesoiirces. 

until they were advucated by many of tUe most promiaent practical 
engineers of the country. 

Doubtless, Congress proceeded in this important matter as 
became the Legislature of a great and free people. As unques- 
tionably, tliey succeeded in placing the right man in the right 
place. Mr. Ellet states a startling truth with a natural and most 
agreeable boldness ; mathematicariy demonstrates that it is a 
truth ; — and then dares to test liis principles in practice. At the 
same time the scheme proposed is so magnificent, the natural 
forces to be weighed an<l controlled so immense and overwhelming, 
that it is no subject of surprise if even the more enlightened public 
of the States received bis propositions with caution and scepticism. 

Mr. Ellet's ai'guments. revised and republished in one large 
quitrto volume, occupy 364 pE^es. It were vain to attempt 
compressing anything approaching a faithful andysis of this 
mass of information within the narrow limits ot our present 
paper. All that we can propose to ourselves is, therefore, to 
give .■» slight sketch of the matter to be operated upon, and of the 
instruments which Mr. Ellet considers as available for successful 
operation. And we shall, as far as possible, present this summary 
in the author's own language, which, we may premise, seems to 
us singularly clear and appropriate,* We trust that by so doing 
we may induce many, who are interested in the improvement of 
India, to consult tor themselves a work which seems to us highly 
suggestive of means for improving the resources afforded by our 
great Indian rivers, — not only by streams which, like the Ganges, 
the Irrawaddy, and the Indus, are navigable throughout the year, 
but by those which, like tbe Godavety, the Kistna, Tomboodia, 
and many others, are at one season the channels of a desolating 
flood, and then in a few weeks shrink to a thread of water, all but 
useless for all purposes of commerce. Every one who is interested 
in theagricultureof the alluvial plains of our great rivers, or in ren- 
dering tnem navigable, and the harbours at their mouths accessible, 
will find in Mr. Ellet's work a fund of accurate information on 
rivers similar in many respects to oui rivers, and a store-house 
of practical suggestion for improvements gigantic in their scaie and 
effects, and for the mode in which they may be effected. 

This work confirms in a very striking manner some of the 
boldest views of one of the ablest and most enthusiastic of our 
practical reformers. But Mr. Ellet has this advantage over 

* Ai tliiE ii profesiodtf a summarr, we have Dot cousiJered it ii«c«ssarj to 
insert iiirerled conim.ia. Tt has, however, been our eiidearour, ao far ai 
poisible, laireuie Mr. ElUt's owowDrdi into oui sumaiarj-. 
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6 The Development of Fluvial Beioui-ee9- 

The intersection oFtlie great slopes from the South ftnd East 
with those from tlie North and West near the confluence of tlie 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, creates what deserves to be 
regarded ae a geographical centre of this remarkable region, a 
position which ia rapidly becoming, from causes depending almost 
entirely upon its physical get^raphy, the centre of caminerce, 
wealth, and population of the whole North American Continent. 

Such is the physical configuration and geographical value of 
the region drfuned by the Mississippi and its tributaries — a, 
region containing 1,226,600 square miles, equal to about one 
third of all Europe, wherein, but a century ^;o, the voice of man 
was, comparatively writing, seldom heard ; wlierein, at the 
present hour, are thriving millions of the most enei^tic and 
civilised human beings extant ; and wherein, if population shall 
continue to increase in proportion to its actual iacrease during 
the past thirty years, there will be found fifty millions of 
mankind before the close of the current century. 

And it was to mitigate the evils of the ove^ows of the delta 
of this river system, more frequent and extensive in recent than 
in former times, that Mr. Etiet submitted his report and plans. 
The limits of this delta have been variously stated. Some 
persons have designated as the delta all that formation of soil 
through which the Mississippi now flows, and which lias been 
raised above the sea by the river from the highlands. Dut 
since there is no evidence that the Gulf of Mexico, under ttie 
present adjustment of land and water, over washed the base 
of the hills north of the Ohio, and since the assumption of this 
fact involves the further assumption that there existed at some 
remote period a cataract or rapids, having a descent greater than 
the pJtcii of Niagara, somewhere above the mouth of the Ohior 
our author discards this theory as unsupported by demonstration, 
and adopts, although simply for the convenience of afsigning some 
limit to the field of his investigation, the mouth of the Ohio 
as the head of the delta. 

So limited, the delta may be considered as a great plain about 
500 miles long, and from 30 to 150 miles broad, with on nnifona 
slope in the direction of its length of about eight inches a mile. 
It is enclosed on its East and West by a line of blue's of irregular 
height and direction, and contains nearly 40,000 squAre miles, 
— or one-third more than the whole area of Scotland. 

This plain has been formed from the material brought down 
from the upl.iuds by tlie Mississippi and its tributaries. Tho river 
has thus made its own bed, and noiv winds along it, more than' 
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The DtUa of the Mississippi. 

doubling its length b^ its Sezures, and having an aTetage descw 
at high water of SJ inches per mile. 

In the summer And autumn, when the river is low, the suirca 
of the Mississippi is depressed at the head of the delta about -'^^ 
feet, and, as we approach Kew Orleans, twenty feet below the ^o^L 
of its banks. It then flows along sluggishly in a trenoV 
about 3,000 feet wide, 7& feet deep at the head, and 12<I 
feet at the foot ; while in portions the depth exceeds 180 feet~ 
But M'lien the autumnal rains set in, the river usually ris<^ ^ ■ 
until the month of May, when it tills up its channel, overfio^s 
its hanks and spreads many miles over the low lands to tlie nghS 
and left of its trench. 

This leads to the consideration of another important featiir^^^»- 
io the characteristics of this great stream. Hie Mississipp^K., 
bears along at all times, but especially in the periods o^^^" 
flood, a vast amount of earthy matter suspended in its waters^ 
which the current is able to carry forward so long as the^ 
river is confined to its channel. But when the water OTorflow^ 
the banks, its velocity is checked, and it imme<liately deposits tli^ 
heaviest particles which it has transported, and leaves them upon 
the borders. As the water continues to spread further from tho- 
banks, it continues to let down more and more of the suspended 
material, the heaviest particles being deposited nearer to the edge of"^ 
the stream, and the finest clay being conveyed to positions most 
remote from the banks. The consequence is that the borders o^~ 
the river, which received the first and heaviest deposits, are raised, 
higher above the general level of the plain than the soil whicli is 
more remote, and that, while the plain of the delta^ dips towards 
the sea at the rate of eight inches per mile, the soil adjacent to tliQ 
banks slopes off at right angles to the course of the river into th^ 
interior, for five or six miles, at the rate of three or four feet per mile. 

One effect of this configuration is, that in times of Hood th^ 
surface of the Mississippi is 18 or 20 feet higher than the level 
of a great part of the actual delta, and that, at low water, it^ 
surface is found in the very lowest depression of the delta ; so that 
all the lateral streams and adjacent low grounds have a natural 
drain^e towards its channel. 

The delta of the Mississippi was, therefore, in its natural condi-^ 
tion, at high water, a vast inundated tract, through the lowest 
depression of which might be traced the channel of the river- ^ 
absorbing numerous tributaries in its course, each of which foun^^ 
its way to the common recipient along the most depressed portion ^ 
of the adjacent lowlands. 
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8 The 2kvtV>pmeni of flanal SesOBrces. 

In timea of great and general flood, tliere was, then, lint an 
inconsiderable area of land elevated above tlie water ; but as the 
river felt, the course of its channel might be defined by two 
narrow strips of bmI, rising in parallel belts above the surface, 
from which, as the water continued to recede, there would become 
gradually vistblethe parallel borders of the tributaries, and their 
countless bayous, forming a double network of natural embank- 
ments, with rivers of various dimensions inclosed between them, 
over the whtJe area of the delta. 

Sucli were the natural conditions, during the successive seasons 
of the year, of the ftftssisaippi Valley. But when men came and 
settled along its banks, they observed that the lands immediately 
on the bOTders of the river were extremely rich, and tliey com- 
menced accwdtngly to cultivate them. Since, however, all these 
lands were subject to inundation during the liigh floods of the 
river, it became imperative on the settlers to guard them by 
artificial emban-kments, coinmntily called lev^, or " bunds" as 
they would be called in Bengal, Sind, and other parts of India. 
By degrees these embankments extended the borders not only 
of the Mississippi, but of its tributaries and outlets, to the effect 
that the water which, under natural conditions, had formerly 
been allowed to spread over many thousand square miles of low 
lands, becante more and moreconfinetl to the immediate channel 
ofthe river, and was therefore, compelled to rise higher and flow 
faster, until, under the mcreased power of the current, it should 
have time to excavate a wider and deeper trench to give vent to 
the increased volume which it had to convey. 

In this extension of embankments, then, was discovered one, 
and this tlie principal cause of the greater frequency and more 
alarming character of the Mississippi floods during recent years. 
But this was by no means the sole cause. On the contrary, there 
were found to exist three other causes, two of which were, 
like the embankments, artificial, and the third natural. 

The two artificial causes were — first, the extension of cultivation 
throughout the valley, especially in its upper portion, by which the 
evaporation is in the og^egate diminished, the drainage obviously 
increased, and the floods hurried forward more rapidly into the 
country below; second, "cut-offs" — or artificial channels 
cut across the neck formed by the bend of the rivet — by 
which the distance traversed by the stream is shortened, 
its slope and velocity increased, and the water consequently 
brought down more rapidly from the country above, ami 
precipitated more rapidly upon the country below. And, 
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tliird, tlie natur^ cause consisted in the gradual progress 
of the delta into the sea, by which the course of the rtvor, at it-.^ 
embouchure, is leugthened, the slope and velocity therefor^^ 
diminished, Mid the water conseq^ueiitly thrown back upon th.^3 
lands above. 

And it was Further discovered that all of the causes wer^s 
liUely to be pri^reasive, and that the future floods throughout tlt"^ 
length and breadtli of the delta, and along the great stream.^ 
tributary to the Mississippi, would rise higher and higher, a-at 
society should spread over the Upper States, as populatioxm. 
adjacent to the tivcr should increase, and the inundated lovr- 
lands increase in value. For as population should increase, freslx 
swamps would be drained, new embankments would be con — 
structed, new drains would be opened, old outlets would be strucic 
off, until the immense vcJiime of water, wholly excluded from its 
natural reservoirs on the upper portion of the valley, should b^ 
poured down upon Louisiana. But thk exclusion of water from 
the higher lands \va£ absolutely necessary, not only from th^ 
industrial developnieut of that portion of the country, but the 
interest of the States generally demanded the speedy reclamation. 
of the swamps. At the same time this work, so tending to 
further the public good, and to relieve the country above, involved.- 
ruin upon the country below. 

The great problem to be solved, then, was — how to protect 
this lower country — Louisiana — from the deluge created by th^ 
artificial improvements which are accelerating the drainage of th^ 
prairies, and diverting the collected waters from their natural 
course through the low lands; and secondly, to combine this object - 
with some nfieasure of State legislation, reudering the embank — 
ments, which at present are very liable to breaches or crevasses, 
secure, thereby obviating the disasters incident to these crevasses, 
and preventing the overflow of the low grounds or swamp land^ 
generally — lands which are estimated to cover nearly 40,00O 
square miles. 

To solve this problem it was evidently necessary to estimate, witl^ 
some degree of pi'ecision, the nature of the forces to bo eope«3_ 
with; to analyse with great accuracy the degree in, and mean^ 
by, which the four causesabove enumerated tend to accelerate th.^ 
injurious effects of these forces ; and to adapt remedies proper .-_ 
tioned to these causes and forces. - 

This, accordingly, Mr. Ellet proceeds to do. He first analyse^ 
the forces to be dealt with, by a series of observations upon th^^ 
width, depth, velocity, the changes aud irregularities, of tk^ 
VOL. III. — HO. I. 2 
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10 The Bevehpmeiit of Fluvial Besomces. 

Kllsslssippt, upon the laws of its drainage, ^pon its crevasses, 
and upon the volume of water discharged by it. 

He calculates that tlie river through the delta varies ic width 
from 2,200 feet to 5,000 feet, aod that about 3,300 feet should 
be used as a mean expression for the average of the width. 

From below the Arkausas the mid-channel sometimes dimin- 
ishes to less than 90 feet depth, and scHnetimes rises to more 
than 180 leet. But the average depth, in mid-channel way, 
from Niksbury dowu to New Orleans, is, at high water, about 
115 feet. 

The result of numerous observations shows the average surface 
velocity in the centre of the river, at high water, to be about 
seven feet per second, or nearly five miles an hour, with occa- 
sional increases of velocity to seven miles an hour. But in the 
course of his investigations it became incumbent upon Mr. Ellet 
to discover the mean veloci^ of the whole mass of the river. 
For this purpose, lines of different lengths were procured, and so 
loaded that the tower end would sink, while the upper end, and 
the load at the lower, would be supported by a float on the 
surface ; a lirie thus preparal was thrown into the river where the 
depth had been previously ascertained, and when straightened 
out by the weight below, a surface float was placed alongside of 
the one which supported the line, and allowed to start irons a 
drifting boat, with the same velocity. These floats were kept 
together until they were carefiiliy timed as they passed a range 
previously establishect on the shores. They were then snccessive^ 
timed again as they passed a second parallel range established 
five hundred feet lower down the river. So far as these experi- 
ments go they lead to the conclusion that the mean v^ocity of 
the Mississippi, instead of being less, is in fact about 2 per cent. 
greater than the mean surface velocity, — a result which does not 
sustain the forraulie published by Du Buat, Ue Prony, and other 
standard authorities on the laws which govern fluids in motion- 
Mr. Eliet's experiments led him to the conclusion that the 
velocity of the water near the surface is retarded by its contact 
with the atmosphere. But the calculations take no account of 
those uuder-currents which, especially below the salient angles 
of the shores where eddies occur, produce great local disturbance 
of the water. 

Mr. Ellet attributes the local changes and irreguUrities to 
the construction of embankments, to breaclies in these embank- 
ments, to the bends of the river, to the wind, and to the smaller 
tributaries. For, says he, a new leiee which excludes the water 
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from a large area of swamp previously filled by the overflows, wi_X - 

cause an engorgement of the stream at that point, and a cons^ 

quent rise, which will extend over a considerable space above an. ^^^ 
below the new work, — while a crevasse will frequently produce i^^k 

material depression at the point where it occurs. The bends of tlx. « ■ 

river, again, cause its surface to assume a distorted shape. AVh^zx. 
the water impinges against the concave shore of the bend, it^t- 
surface rises to tlie height due to the velocity of impact. An«fl. 
thus will be occasioned local changes of more than twelve inches 
in the height of equal floods. The wind is another fruitful souic-^> 
of irr^uiarities. The writer announces himself to have once ha<i 
anopportunity of detecting a variation on the surface of more thaTi 
eight inches in twenty miles, produced entirely by a continued but 
moderate breeze. And he adds that the same wind will increaa ^ 
the height of a flood in one bend while it reduces its height in 
another ; so that while the flood of a given point is even with th^ 
flood of a previous year, it may be found at some few miles dis — 
tant, under circumstances precisely similar in other respects, many- 
inches higher or lower than the mark of the previous flood _ 
Finally the smaller tributaries are also, frequently, tlie cause i>P 
such irregularities. A very inconsiderable strejun, discharging 
suddenly for a few days, or hours even, a large volume into a ful t 
river, will produce a natural elevation as well above as below tha 
mouth of tne tributary. 

It would appear that serious difficulties were encountered ira. 
framing formula exhibiting the relations between the depths. 
slopes, and velocities of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Th& 
movements of these volumes of water are remarkable, and th^ 
laws of their drainage required to be carefully studied. TherireiT' 
descends on an average slope of about three and a quarter inches 
per mile, and the mean velocity of its current is of course due t<k 
that slope. Yet it not uii frequently happens that, while tha 
mass of the water which its channel bears is sweeping to tha 
South at a speed of four or five miles per hour, the watei next> 
the shore is running to the North, at a speed of one or two milea 
per hour. Again, the water may be found running rapidly ui& 
stream on one side of the river, while sweeping with even greater? 
rapidity down stream, oh the other side. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no single or merely local obser- 
vation on the rate of descent of the stream could be depended on. 
for the determination of that element of an equation. Tha 
apparent slope is at every point affected by the bends of the river, 
and the centrifugal force acquired by the water in sweeping roumt. 
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curves, and hj the eddies whicU form on tlic opposite side, under 
the salient angles. 

The sarluce of the river is not, therefore, a plain, but a 
peculiarly complicated and warped surface, varying from point to 
point, and inclining alternately from side to side. And to 
neutralise in some degree the effeot of sucli variations on thw 
lateral measnreraents oF the slopes, levels and soun<lings wero 
taken, measnrements made and cornpared, and a formula was 
then sought which should express the maximum or central veloci- 
ties at tlie surface, in terms of the slope and maximum depths of 
*ach of these varioos streams. 

It was further ascertained that the mean velocity of a great 
river in a straight channel, is about 80 per cent, of its maximum 
Velocity : therefore eight-tenths of the central surface velocity 
is the approximate mean velocity of the whole section, which, 
being multiplied into the area of the section, in feet, wil! show 
the approximate discharge in cubic feet. 

■ The result of liis continued investigation upon drain^e is, that 
Mr. Ellet considers 35,000 cubic feet per second as the avenge 
of the increased volume which he estimates to be needed to nus« 
the surface of the lower Mississippi one foot in extreme high 
water. 

The crevasses are the means of lai^ volumes, of water escaping, 
and of heavy injuries and calamities being sustained^ Ijy the 
population of the valiey. At high water the surface of the river 
is from five to seven feet above the surface of the cultivated fields 
On its borders, and the water is prevented from sweeping over 
these fields by the artificial embankments, which now extend, in 
almost continuous lines, on both sides of the river, for a distance 
of about 600 miles. No care can ever be sufficient to guard against 
overflows ; breaches are unavoidable, and are indeed the necessary 
Safety-valves for the escape of the surplus water. The flood 
Usually rises to a level not more than twelve inches below the tops 
of the embankments, and five feet above the general surface of 
the ground immediately behind the embankments. The ground 
itself slopes downwards at the rate of three or four feet per mile 
from the lev^e to the swamps, which are from 15 or 25 fe«t below 
the high water surface of the river. 

When therefore an embankment gives way, the water rushes 
through the breach with a velocity due to the depth of the column 
and the slope of the plain. Thus, with a depth of 6 feet and a 
slope of 3 feet per mile, — numbers corresponding with the circum- 
stances of an actual measurement made in 1850, — the velocity »f 
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tlie current passing into the fieiils will be at the surface 4.30 fe *3- ^ 
pw second; and the breach having an area of about 43,5f^4^^^ 
Afjuaire ftet, will discharge 149,600 cubic feet per second. 

In brief, our autlior estimates that the dischai^e of all itx^^^^ 
crevasses between the inoutli «f the Red River and a point elev^ x^^a 
miles belott New Orleans, at tlie tifite of the extreme high wat^fc — ^ 
of 1851, was 100,800 cubic feet per second, or about 10 p^^» 
eent. of 1^ total discltaige of t)ie Alississippi at Nev Orleans. 

By a meaeurenient made on the l6th April 1851, when tht^^^— 
surnceoftfae river had Mien 6 inches, the volume dischaiged s^^^ 
a point 1 1 miles below New Orleans was found to be 979,240- - 
^abic feet per second, being more than fi?e times tlw aver^;e dis- 
charge <^ the Ganges as estimated by RennelL 

Itut, having thus briefly estimated the forces to be dealt with , 
Mr. Ellet declares it not to be his intention to enter into a minute 
discussion of the uninteresting details of the recent floods of tb^ 
Mississippi. The great object before htm is to contrive meacures 
tor the protection of the delta from overflow. And the solution of* 
this problem turns upon other and greater elements, which U& 
accordingly proceeds to discuss. 

In view to this practical result, his first stepis to determine witlt 
certainty the prominent causes of the increasmg inundations, anci 
to obtain the means of estimating correctly the respective values 
of such causes. 

These causes he found to be, as we before stated, with ono 
exception, ariifieial. And since tliis was the case, it appeared to 
bim not unreasonable to look for relief to artificial appliances. 

But there was one cause belonging to the class of naturiti 
causes, and this exception he first disposes of. It lies in the 
prolongation of the delta. The Mississippi having gradually 
risen upon the bed formed by its own deposits, the deposit 
has been gradually pushed out into the sea, and thus the 
slope of the river has been progressively diminished. An«l 
as the slope of the plane has diminished, the surface of tliQ 
river has risen, and the bottom, of course, has also been 
in iike manner elevated. In fact, it is elevation of the be«l 
which has caused the rise of the surface. There are no 
Accurate data available for calculating the amount of annufhl 
deposits brought down by the current. But assuming that tho 
meaa bullc of sedimentary matter transported by this river, 
when solidified into coherent earth, is about the 3,000th part af 
the volume of the water in which it is suspended, and furth^i^ 
aseuming that the discharge of the Mississippi and its natura.\ 
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outlets is annually about 21,000,000,000,000 cubic feet, Mr. 
Ellet arrives at the conclusion tliat the annual deposit of sediment, 
or tbe volume annually left in tlie gulf at or near the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is about T.OOO.OOO.OOO cubic feet. 

It is the popular belief that the bed of the Mississippi is i-ising, 
and to this assumed cause is not unfrequently attributed tbe 
constantly-increasing height required for the protecting lev^. 
But this belief can be traced to no better evidence than the fact 
that certain points, which formerly exhibited deep soundings, have 
Eubsequently become sballover, — a circumstance which is attribut- 
able altogether to the shifting nature of the shores and bottom of 
the river. As consequences of the changing and moveable 
character of the soil through which the Mississippi flows, shores 
which are at one period curved, subsequently become salient ; 
banks that at one time wash and cave in, at a later date fill up ; 
places which, during one period, are gradually growing deeper, at 
another become less deep, and to the sounding-line indicate an 
elevation of the bottom. There is, in fact, no evidence of any 
change in the general level of the river's bed beyond what may b« 
inferred from the evident prolongation of the delta, the lengthen^ 
ihg out of the course of the stream, and the consequent diminution 
of the plane of descent. But this elevation of the bed is not indi- 
cated by any increased depth of the stream, though it must 
of necessity occasion a corresponding elevation of the surface. 
Any increase in the height of the floods, produced by a given body 
of water discharged in a given time, beyond what may be justly 
attributed to this extension of the delta, must, therefore, be sought 
in other adequate canses. 

But it is not to effects like those consequent upon the 
prolongation of the peninsula at the mouth of the delta that 
Mr, Ellet ascribes the increasing height of the floods. On the 
contrary, while admitting that in the course of twenty centuries 
the levies required to protect the city of New Orleans may, in 
consequence of the delta prolongation, require to be con^derably 
increased in height, he attributes those evils which at this 
moment threaten the prosperity and existence of Lower Louisiana, 
the worst effects of which are likely to be witnessed by men now 
living, to the labours of man, long and still rigorously engaged 
in drawing the waters, by various processes, more rapidly from 
the country above, and destroying those natural reservoirs which 
originally protected the country below. 

Accordingly, he proceeds to consider the artificial causes of 
flood, which he details as folloffs : — Cut-ofiis, effects of cultiva- 
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tioQ, areas drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries, a, 
extension of the levies and its etTects. 

In regard of tlie " cut-offs," Mr, Ellet admits that meo 
science have denied and still contest the fact of their being amoa 
the causes of the increasing inundations. For, say they, K 
shortening the channel and cutting off the bends of the river, tSm. 
velocity of the current will be increased, the channel scourE 
ont wider and deejier, the floods conveyed more rapidly to tl; 
sea, and the surface, therefore, reduced. All this our autho ^k 
allows as perfectly true, but he confutes the practical concliisioHi .^ 
He allows it to be true that by cutting off a given bend tla <sj i 
flood will be hastened forward, and a greater volume wil l^_ 
therefore, be discharged through the channel in a given tini^_ 
But, he adds, it will not be discharged directly into the sea, and 
thus relieve the river of its burden. On the contrary, the watetr 
will be drawn more rapidly from the river above the bend, an«l 
the level of the surface there will be reduced ; hiii it will &« 
jjrecipitaled more rapidly into the river below Vie bend, and tKo 
surf^ice tliere will be necessarily raised. 

It should seem that the Louisiana State has already suffered 
from neglecting this latter consideration, A turn of the river, 
rained the Racconice Bend, was in 1848 cut off, and the 
consequence was, the heights of the floods above the bend, frons. 
whence the water was more rapidly drawn, were reduced, but; 
tliey were increased behiv the bend, where it was mora rapidly- 
thrown. 

The reason, continues Mr. Ellet, in favor of shortening th« 
channel would have been sound, if it had been proposed to cut off 
a part of the lower portiotts oj the Hoer, and admit the water into 
the gulf at some point further from the sea than its present 
mouths. But a very different state of facts results from cutting 
off a bend of the river in the upper portions of its course. \r\ 
this latt* case, the water, at the moment when the cut is made, 
rushes through the artificial opening with a speed due to it.<a 
descent and to the depth of the new channel. But a very fetv 
days sufBce to wear away the soft material which confines the 
water, and the reach of the river atone is rapidly drained off \\x 
some degree by the increased descent of the surface, and dis— . 
charged into the reach below. 

The writer attributes the prevailing opinion in favor of cut-offs to 
the interests of those who de]Jend on navigation, to the fact that 
those lands (ib<ive a new cut-off are thereby rendered less subject u~» 
inundation than they were before ; and to the circumttunce fft~ 
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their being zd impnmemeiil, which, vbile it is in truth of the moat 
dangeroufi description, cau nevertheless be accomplished easily^ 
and without ekiU. 

Altogether, then, our author concludes by asserting that the 
increase of the velocity of the current below the cut-off, in virtue 
of the reduction of the velocity of the channel, cannot prevent 
the increase of the floods by giving more rapid vent to the water, 
— for this acceleration is itself only a consequence of the increased 
elevation oftlie surface produced by the additional supply. 

But among the arti&cial causes, it is, says our author, decidedly 
necessary to include tlie effects of cultivation, and the increased 
discbarge of water due to the destruction of the timber. It is indeed 
reasonable to supi>ose that the removal oftlie &esb growth, 
andtjie rank vegetation of the virgin soil, will cause the slopes to 
shed the rain more rapidlj out of the valleys, and thus produce 
more sudden and more violent floods than were observed of old. 
At the same time it is not to be overlooked, that the removal of 
the timber gives the sun's rays more direct access to the earth, and 
thus promotes an incre.ise of evaporation. This increase is, of 
course, at the expense of the drainage. Tlierefore, the effect of 
clearing the soil is to develope two oppoate and compensating 
influences. But it cannot be doubted that, as 4 rule, the result 
of these influences will, in the aggregate, be in favor of a great 
increase of the discharge of the stieants, and a material reduction 
of the evaporation. 

It may be generally asserted that the effect of cultivation b to 
increase the evaporation in the summer months, and thus reduce 
the summer drain:^, and to hasten and augment the drainage in 
the winter months, and coDset^ucutiy it>crease the height and power 
of the floods ; in other words, to make the water lower in the 
summer and fall, and the floods higher in tlie winter and spring. 

In view to exhibiting in aclearer light this effect of cultivation 
upon flood, htr. Ellet inserts a table of the areas dr.iiqfd by the 
tributaries of the Mississippi.orwe would prefer to call it, on account 
of its extent of drainage, the Missouti river. 

This table results in showing an aggregate drainage of 
1,226,600 square miles. And supposing that by reason of the 
tillage of the prairies, the influence of vegetable growth, or tUe 
better drainage of the fields, out of the forty inches of rain 
annually lalling, two-fifths of an inch or nearly one ])er cent, of 
Ihe whole should be discharged into the Mississippi in tlie courocof 
60 days of flood, over and above the present average discharge ; 
and supposing further that this slight increase of the total 
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discliarge v»e distributed uniibnnly over tbe wliole period of 6C^ 
days of high, water, it would require that tKe chauDel of tbe rivej^r- 
should be competeDt to give vent to an increased rolume equal tc^ 
220,000 cubic feet per second. If tkis increased volume shoulcS. 
be retained witMu the channel hj lev^, these levies wouliS- 
require to be raised six feet higher than the tops of the present? 
embankmeDts. This result may assist the miud in forming soia^» 
estimate of the consequences which are opening from th^ 
extension of society over the yet unpeopled Wek, and th^ 
cultivation (^ the vast tenitorry which is drained by the Missours. 
and its tributaries. 

Bat the main and prominent cause to which the increase o^" 
flood is attributable is — the txietmon of the levtea. These ar^ 
private works, constructed and kept up almost altogether by the* 
individual proprietors of the river front. The security of tli» 
country depends, therefore, on the vigilance, providence, and. 
good judgment of, perhaps, five thousand or ten thousand indivi- 
duals. At first, but a frail and low embankment was sufiScieat 
to protect the crops from a river which tliea seldom overflowed 
its banks at a height of more than a few miles. But pari patsa 
with the progress of society, these lev^ were extended from the 
lowest pomts of tillable land near the gulf, until the mouth of (ho 
Arkansas. They were originally commenced for loc^ purposes, 
but more recently they have been planned with the intention to 
shut the water out from the swamps on each side of the river for 
a distance of about 700 miles, or estimating both shores, fourteen 
hundred miles. In the pr(^|;ress of extending the lev^, no 
F^ard has been had to the " bayous," or natural outlets through 
which the river, in its overstrained condition, vented a targe portion 
of surpfus water. These outlets have, on the contrary, with few 
exceptions, ail been stopped up. Consequently, that portion of 
the flood which these openings allowed to pass into the great 
reserroics of the delta, has been excluded from them, and is now 
forced, when the levies stand firm, to flow between the artificial 
banks down the main channel. 

It will be readily percaved how this compression of that sur'^ 
plus water which, ii) the original condition of the stream, spread 
over a width of fifty or a liuadred miles of inundated country, 
within a channel only hnlf a mile in breadth, will cause the flood 
to rise higher and flow faster, until the additional volume 
dischaixed by the channel becomes equal to that which was 
be&re discharged by the bayous into tlie swamp. 

The natural su^estion in this state of things, would, of course, 
VOL. Ill, — MO. 1. 3 
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be to relieve tbe riTer by lestoring its original condition ; in 
Mher irords, by re-opwiing its closed-Tip outlets, and again 
ftllowiDg tbe water to pass out through its natural vents. 

But this is now wholly impracticable. These bayous are all 
types of the Mississippi itself. They originally received their 
supply of water altogether from that river, and in extreme floods 
Were sobject, like the river, to overflow their borders. Theeeovet- 
flows left a deposit, of narrow breadth, parallel with the channels 
t>f the bayous, and limited in the rear by the swamps. These 
narrow strips of elevated soil were arable, and offered attractions 
to industry second only to the beautiful borders of the parent 
stream, and they have consequently all been occupied, subdued, 
«nd are now eften highly improved. The lev^, which have 
been thrown across the mouths of the bayous, now serve to 
protect the plantations on their ancient borders from the inroads 
of the Mississippi. To open them again wonld lead to the certaia 
and immediate destruction of great interests which have grown np 
along ttie outlets, and at the same time would prevent the pos- 
sibility of reclaiming the swamps themselves, which it has be<K>me 
an object of national and State policy to redeem. 
' This, then, constitutes the complicated difficulty of the problem 
to be solved : — that while the volume of the flood is cut off from 
its natural reservoirs, and while its being so cut off is requisitefor 
the public good and safety, the process on its present extended 
and extending scale involves the ruin of the lower delta. And as 
flieae lev^ or embankments so cuttingtheflood off are destined to 
trail along the whole delta, whoever there is inundated land to 
Iwlaim, and as, moreover, the river so confined between tbe )ev6es 
must continue to rise until it obtains depth and velocity sufficient 
lor its discharge through the channel, or until the lev6es shall 
break, society can hope for no relief from the unassisted en- 
largement of the channel, or from anything but immediate efforts to 
give IcUeral vent to (he water or to retrain if by appropriaie wor^. 

Thus, having laid down these facts, Mr. Ellet proceeds to point 
out tbe physical remedies which may be applied, leaving the 
question, upon whom the weight shall fall to repair the evil, to the 
wisdom of Congress. 

' To persons unacquainted with the peculiar formatkm of th« 
delta of the Mississippi, or of other similar rivers, and especially to 
those who are unused to the measuremeni and contemplation 
bf forces, the question c^ (^solHie pTodicabUUyviWntXxaalXy oQem, 
when it is proposed to control and regulate the flow of a vast river 
■which is known to drun 785,000,000 acres, «ad discbaige through 
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its channel the floods produced bj the melted maws of the Boolr^p 
Mountains and those of the Allighwy, ti^ether nith the surplu ^ 
water of hundreds oftributaiiee in tiie interfening valleys. 

Nevertheless, repeats our author, itbnot unreuonable to usnm^^ 
that if it be within the power of individuals so to oontrol thfl 
waters as to add to the lieight and violence of the river, it will ba 
equally within the power of the Government to reduce its force anci 
tnodwate its velocity. These operations would, indeed, involve be 
serious difficulty, if the object were limited to relieving the countr 
from the floods which are now feli. Outlets could be made Ica^ 
Lower Louisiana, and the Icv^s be strengthened along the coast^^ 

to such an extent that the most ample protection would be afford- 

ed. But the real and difficult problem is to guard against thos^^ 
artificial floods which are annually locreasing, by means of lom^^ 
counteracting artificial expedients. 

Withaview of deciding this problem, Mr. Ellet goeson to compares 
the weight of water discharged by the river with those ordiuar^^ 
powers which are directed by men. He affirms that the standin^^ 
armiee of Europe are at this day sufficient, without the aid o«r~ 
science, and almost wtthont the use of machinery, to haU out th^ 
fioods ; that the steam power actually employed in navigating tb^» 
Mississippi and its tributary streams is adequate to the raisio^- 
nf oil the water dtsdiarged by the river and tts oiiHett, at the mo- 
ment when their discliai^e is greatest, to a height of about 4^ 
feet ; that to reduce their surfhces, at a point below the moutl^ 
of Red River, ten feet, would require only 16,666 horses, being m, 
power equivalent to that of the engines of about forty-twc^ 
steam-boats of the averse size of those engaged in the navigatioth. 
of tlie Western waters. 

But, he continued, while it may be well to show that it is witbiim. 
the power of society to restrain these floods by mere musculax^ 
stTength, by steam power, or by a dead lift, it is unnecessary tck 
pursue that line of inquiry, for the great volumes of the Mii<— 
sissippi floods may be discharged directly into the sea, by merd^ 
removing a portion of the artificial embankments which now confine 
them to tlieir river ; or the floods may be controlled by retaining^ 
a portion of the water in the valleys above, until it may paS^ 
tranquilly to the ocean without injury to the country below. AnA. 
the simple pi ocesses by which these desirable results may be nrrivetft. 
at, are capable, further, of being carried on simultaneously and ii^ 
harmony one with another. 

Th^ are thus enumerated : — 

f!ir^t — r^^l^i highn, uid strongat levies in Lower LouisiaQ^^ 
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Bad mon efficient surraUMice,— « local measure, but one reqturing 
State legislation and official execution and discipline. 

Sttmd, — Tbe prevention of addidoaalGut-offs, — a reetraintvhich 
may call for national legislation, or possiblj judicial inter- 
ference, to |»x)hibittlie States and individuals above from deluging 
the country beloir. 

Third, — The formation of an ontlet of the greatest attainabla 
capacity, from the Mississippi to the head of Ldfe Boigue, with a 
view, if possible, to convert it ultimately into the main channel of 
the river. 

Fowik, — ^Tbe euUTgenieiit of the liayou Placjueinine, &r tho 
purpose (Hf giving prompt relief to that part of the coast which 
now ssSiBrs most from the floods, viz., to the bmders of Um 
Mississippi from above Baton Bange to New Orleans. 

Fifth, — The enlargement of the channel of the Atcbafalays, for 
the purpose of extending relief higher up the coast, and conveying 
to the sea, by an independent passage, the digcharge from Ked 
River and the Washita. 

Sixth, — The creation of great artificial reservoirs, and the in- 
crease of the capacity of the lakes on the distant tributariefii, 
by placing dams across these outlets, with apertures sufficient for 
their uniform discharge, so as to retain a portion of the wator 
above until the floods have subsided below. It is proposed by 
this process to compensate, in some degree, for the loss of thoee 
natnial reservmrs which have been and are jet to be destroyed by 
. drains^ clearance, and extended cultivation in the upper districtst 
and by the " lev^" lower down, and, at the same time, and by 
the same expedient, to improve the navl^tion of all the great 
tributaries of the Mississippi, while afibrding relief to the suO^ng 
and injured population of the delta. 

. It is not OUT intention to attempt to follow Mr. Ellet through 
the long discussion into which lie enters relative to the foT^<ung 
Boeans of preventing inundatitms. We shall not do more than refer 
the reader to the pages in which the details of the argument are 
distributed under the headii^ of "Outlets in general" ; " Outlets 
below New Orleans" ; " Entailment of the Plaquemlne Bayou" ; 
" Enlargement and IXscbaige (^ the Atcba&laya" ; "Outlet into 
Lake Pontcbatrain" ; " Outlet at the Mouth of the Arkansas" ; 
" Consideration of Bayou Mancbae, and of the La Fourche" ; 
*■ Prevention of Cut-offs" ; " Ptotectiou by Lev^" ; and " Kes^t- 
Toirs." 

It is sufficient for us to snmmuise by stating that after a most 
minute, and, as we dunk, satisActory analysis of the question, he' 
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anires'iit the cMidusion that, irhile it is neonsary to itiia pronp'MK 
measures to prevent cut-offs in future, thk preveotiTe measar^^^ 
If iil not relieve front present suffering, but will serve onl; to protdc^^ 
the river coast against one prominent cause to which we may lool^s^: 
for an increase of future load inundations. 

Tliat there exist great obatacles in the way of obtainingp 
adequate leli^ from the plan of outlets alona ; because the amoun^^ 
of relief possible of attainment by this process will be limited bi^^ 
the destruction that may be pioduced in the districts upon whit^K. 
the diverted flood will lie thrown. 

That as r^rds Uvies, — after costly embankments shall hav^B- 
been constructed in the rear of the pr^ent levies, iuid all tfa^ 
water that can be reasonably dischai^ed by outlets has be«k. 
drawn off through appropriate vents, — these expedients must atilL 
be r^arded as mere palliatives, limited in their application to tlite 
lower part of the delta, and even then only warding off, and. 
postponing for a season, results which they cannot permanently 
preveut. 

And that a comprehensive view of this great subject induces a. 
conviction that, after exhausting all other means which art supplies 
for rdief, it will be necessary, in order to assure the protection o^ 
the whole delta from overflow, compatibly with the reclama^on of 
swamps, to construct nnt' r&tertwiVa in the hiUy country, at the 
aotirees of the Mississippi and its tributaries, there to hold back 
a porticm of the surplus water, »id act as substitutes for those 
reaervoirs which are thrown out of use in the low lands by the 
innovation of society. 

- Nine reservoirs, each of 1 10 feet deep, and covering seven square 
miles, would reduce the floods twelve inchegforaspace of 60 days ; 
and these reservoirs would retain, moreover, water enough to 
maintain the navigation of as many of the most valuable rivers 
as flow into the Mississippi from the East. 

-^ We would particularly recommend Mr. Ellet's observations on 
this subject to the attention of our Indian readers. Tlie expedient 
is more particularly applicable to our Peninsula. The magaitudo 
of the works proposed would not appal the imaginations even of 
the most conservative natives. Tliey would he, in fact, just such 
works as in every province and in every age he has been used to 
consider the appropnate legacy left to posterity by a good and 
poverful roler ; uid we have in some parts of the country done 
just sufficient to show that such reeervoirs as Mr. Ellet proposes are 
not beyond the skill of such amateur engineers as Colonel Dixon, 
nor the resources of an Indian budget. 
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Bat to retarn to the MissiBsippi. As this meMnra of miking 
gntt reservoirs in tlie high lands — although alone of efficiency to 
secure the whole delta~>has yet to pass through the ordecd of 
public investigation, and to acquire, as a preliminary even U 
survey, the confidence, Insure, and action of CongreBS, Mr. ElleC 
recommends an application, in the mean time, of the power and 
resources, whether national or local, to the preservation from 
inundation, by all the other means detailed in his report, and 
which he recapitulates in the following terms :— 

I. The immediate oi^nisation of a proper ayatem for the 
construction and maintenance of the levies of Lower Louisiana, 
under tlie direct authority and control of the State; that a new or 
guard line of lev^ be made— commencing at the mouth of ited 
River and extending down to the vicinity <^ Donaldson vi) I e, abov« 
eighty miles above New Orleans, on both shores — of sufficient widdi 
at top for an ample roadway or railway track, and at least six feet 
above the highest flood which has been witnessed at the point* 
where the lev^e is to be built. 

n. That simultaneously wittitlie commencenient of these new 
levies, there be formed a new outlet ^m the Mieaissippi into Lake 
Borgue, about ten miles below New Orleans, to relieve the river at 
that point, and reduce its level there as neariy as possible to the level 
of the gulf. 

in. That, without any delay, measures be adopted to promote 
the enlai^ement of the Bayou Plaquemine, so as to relieve the 
river in that neighbourhood of the increasing pressure of the 
floods which will be produced when the water which now escapas 
through the crevasses is confined by the stronger levies reoom- 
Oiended to be raised. 

IV. That, simultaneously with the formation of the aaCrtj.^ 
valves below, and the construction of a guard lev^e, the necessary 
steps be tiken to enconn^ the enlargement of the Atchalalaya, 
fay clearing off and cultivating its borders, strengthening the 
channel, and undermining the salient angles of the sliores which it 
is desirable to remove. 

We regret that our limits do not admit of our entering upon any 
review of Mr. Ellet's reflections on the bars at the mouths of the 
Mississippi. These reflections, originally submitted to the War 
Department of the States in the form of a separate report, are 
nppended to the Inundation Report in the present volume, and 
might with great advantage be studied by all who are interested 
in the improv«nent of onr harbours from Kurrachee round to 
Coringa. 
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In coridusion, it is' impossible to rifis from a perusal of tli^^B 

work we have thus very inadequately summarised without n con 

viction of tlie grandeur, and necessity, of the measures proposed b_^^ 
its author. Aflier all, a river, be it ever so great, and its tnbutarie^^K- 
ever so numerous, is but a giveo volume of water. Aud we can 
not doubt that the opening resources of success will, if not at once -^ 
yet presently, control not the Mississippi only, but those vas^^ 
streams also which now waste themselves in the Indian aDcK. 
other Oceans. TLey shall be made, not only to restrun, but u^ 
supply vstOT in accordance with the will and the wants o^^ 
man. We possess, even within the limits of this Presidency^ 
rivers in many of their features aoalagous with the Mississippi, an A. 
capable of assisting to mmnUin the present population of Britisl^. 
India. The waters of the Indus are even more precious, coterie 
paribta, thui those ^of the Mississippi, because upon tliera ar^ 
wholly dependent the agricultural prospects of their valley — whiW 
the borders of the Mississippi are refreshed, and culturable, by raio. 
water. 

Yet, have we turned the Indus to account? Common sense 
would seem to dictate that at least the canals conducting its watflr- 
into the agricultural districts should be rendered, if possible^ 
perfectly efficient far the object in view. But are they so ? Has ife 
not been a iact obvious to the eye of every traveller that, whil» 
the level of the plain iu Sind is lower than that of the river, th» 
conduits are so shallow, so rugged, so unscientifically sloped and. 
directed, th^in the common event ofa poor inundatory period, hal^ 
the cultivable lands are left unsown — or at least unreaped ? 

And yet we expect the Province of Sind to pav \ And yet w» 
abusetheProvinceonaccount of its deficit! As WEul, as reasonably, 
might we drain the Tliames and thencurse our fleets fornotsuling 
their wonted freight up to the port of London, as allow the oceaa 
to drain the Indus, and then curse its plain for being uafiuitful. 
We do not wish to blame Government. We know how much tha 
Government has upon its hands. We know how difGcult it is for a> 
Government, even with liberal views, untramelled action, aad. 
immense funds at its disposal, to develope the resources and con- 
struct the public works necessary to tlukt development, ovet an. 
empire such as ours in the East. 

We know, applying to India the language used by an acub» 
•beervsi of Am«ica, that, 

** If EnglsDd cannot underlain a Utile war, a*itktT eu Amarioi a blt)» 
itnivoveiiunt. PvbHo w»Tki oa th« £uio()mui «cai« wwLd b« of but littl^ 
value on tliis continent, when (be feiturei of natura are exhibited in aacl^ 
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gignntie outline. Wben ftrt comei in kid of natun, it mast conlbnn ittelf 
to tbe scale of nnture. The points to be united bere are importuit ; and as 
they are generally far apart, the means of uniting tbem, wUelbei it be bj 
cnnal, tetegrxpli, or railway, must be great in proportion. By a canal a 
few score miles in lengtb, tliey complete in England & natural and artificial 
navig^ition of ons or two hundred miles. By a canal a few hundred milei 
in lengtb in America they complete a naturnl and artificial navigation 
extending for tliousnnds of niilea. There they connect the Humber with 
the Mersey, the Forth with Itie Clyde, here the Ohio with the Delaware, 
the Hudson with the Mississippi. There the important points to be 
united together are at trifling distances from each other, and on 
reaching them you proceed along the imiling Tale which the eye can 
generally grasp at a single vislun, cross the rivulet which the tcboolboycan 
leap, and thread a mazy course amongit gentle undulations, some of 
which It is cheaper to tunnel than to turn ; but here, cities, towns, and the ^reat 
marts of commerce lie far apart, and to unite them you have to'traverse 
in long straight lines the boundless plain, penetrate the mountain lidgei, 
intersect the interminable forest, span or ferry the mightiest rivers, and 
cross morass after morass, all of them yet undrained, and some of them 
undrninable. The American is condemned to the alternatira id 
making no improvement at all, or of conforming himself in making them 
to the prodigious scale of circumstances." 

We Inoir that all tliis is as applicable to the East as to the 
West. Nevertheless, the United States GovemineDt dates from 
1776, while our Govemmeat dates from a year not much later. 
Both Governments have suffered- from the effects of what is 
here designated subordinate, and in the States is called State, 
Government. Both, in other words, have felt the want of 
one central and all-powerful Government, acting directly upon 
and interested equally in all parts of the country. Both 
have encountered difficulties of a nature not to be estimated in 
countriesof small extent. Both have possessedin the natural 
configuration and resources of their respective continents unprece- 
dented Gelds for exertion. 

What are the comparative results ? The one Government has 
succeeded in developing America; the other Government has found 
it impossible hitherto to develope to any great d^free the material 
resources of India. We repeat, ve do not blame this Govern- 
ment. On the contraiT, we attribute its iailure in this respect to 
circumstances with which the American Government lias not 
to contend. We will go yet further, and affirm that no nation 
other than the English or Uie American would have done so welt 
by India as we have. But let us, at the same time, look truth 
in the face. Let us, when we have failed or stagnated, attribute 
effects to their causes, and not — like a child who, unable to tell 
the time, abuses and ii^uiw the wat4:h which is pointing the 
minut«— foolishly vilify avaliey which the laws of nature, art, and 
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commerce, proclaim to be in many points analogous with that o^ 
the Mississippi. Let us rather be just, and deign to admits 
■ that we possess in the valley of the Indus a ProTincefc 
destined, by reason of its geographical position, its river, 
its quality and level of soil, to become both commercially 
and agriculturally great ; let iia further admit that we are 
perfectly aware of its capabilities, which have been and are still 
forced by the local authorities upon notice, but that, owing to 
our poverty and consequent want of agency, we are for tlie 
present unable to do the Province justice. 

Be sure, at least, if we persist iu our fallacy, there are those 
who will expose ua — those, too, who will repudiate the excuse 
of poverty as invalid, — and will accuse us of lack of enterpriso, 
men, and true interest in the country. " Look," thej will cry, 
*' at the valley of the Mississippi, — consider what has been accom- 
plished there ! Hear what your own countryman, Alexander 
Mackay, says of the valley of the Mississippi, and confess that 
hie words paint your Indus, and should teach you to appreciate 
your ' muddy ditch.' " 

" The Mississippi I It ma with indescribable emotions tbnt I first felt 
mjielf afloat upon its waters. How often in mj scbonlboy dreams, and in 
my waking viiians afterwards, bad my imaginotion picLuied to itself the 
lordly stream, roiling with tumultuous current tlirough the boundless region 
to wLicb it bai given its name, aod gathering into itself, in its coune to 
tbe ocean, the tributary waters of aluiosC every latitude in tbe temperate 
zone. Here it was then, in its reality, and I, at lengtb, steaming agnlnst its 
tide. I looked upon it wilb that reverence with which every one must 
regard a great feature of external nature. Tbe lofty mountain, tbe illimit^i- 
bis plain, and the seemingly sboreless lake, sre all objects which strike the 
mind with awe. But second to none of them in the sublime emotions which 
it inspires, is the mighty river; and badly constituted must tbat mind be 
which could contem^ate fur the first time with a feelinz of indifference h 
atrean which in its reaistleta flow passes through so many climes, and 
traverses so many latitudes, — rising amid perpetual snows, and debouching 
under an almost tropicid sun, and draining into itself tba surplus waters 
of about two millions of square mites. 

" But the grandeur of tbe Mississippi consists less in the majestic pro- 
turtions of its physical aspect than in the part which it is yet destined to 
play in the great drama of civilised life. It was grand whilst it yet rolled 
silently and unknown through the unbroken solitudes of the primeval forest; — 
it was grand when the indomitable but unfortunate Suto first gaied uport 
iu waters, and when it opened to receive, Ht tbe hands of his disconsolato 
band, the corpse of its discoverer; — and it was grand when no sound was 
heard dang its course but the scream of tbe ea^e and the war-wboop of 
the savage. • • But grander will it yet be, aye, far grander, when 
civilisation has tracked it from its mouths to its sources ; when industry has 
converted its sides into a garden, and speckled them with lively towns and. 
glitieriag cities ; and when busy popuLstions line its ibores, and turn along 
VOL. III. — MO, I. i 
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Ilie banks of oil iutribuUriec Thw, ud then only, will tiieliU^wipp 
fulfil its deatiny. 

"Already, tetlkbulnint miRioni cfpeopUintht vatUy, itswhoU atpect 
ii clumged — the nilderness hni been successrully inraded— th« hum oT busy 
industry is lieard nlong its shores — towns linve spring up as t>y magic npon 
its banks— the combined -bnnner of science and art naves aver jta waters— 
and hundreds of steamers, witha multitude of oiber craft, are afloat i 
its tide. Wbat scene will it present when the present populatioi 
plied by l*n, and when, serving aa a bond of perpetual union ifronger 
than treatiei, protocols, or Ibe utber appliances of diplomacy between more tbsn 
a doien snrereign and independent commonwealths, it is tba common 
bi<;bw»y along which wil! be borne the accumulated productsoftbeu'niiitvd 
industry to theocoan! Viewed in the double light of wbat it is and what 
it is to be, it is maroellova'ho'ai some can lookvpon the MiisUaippi a* 
nolkirt^ more titan a ' muddy ditdh: Muddy it undoubtedly is, but that 
whicu renders its current so turbid is but tlie material torn from distut 
regions, with wliich it comes laden to ctinstruct new tenitories in more 
accessible positions. The opaqueness of its volume is thus but one of the 
menns by which is gradually accomplished a great physical phenomenon. 
Regarded in connexion with the purposes to which it will ^et te applied, 
when civilisation has risen to full tide around it, the Miesi«ai]wi must be 
equally an object ofinterestto the Englishman as to the AAierioan,— 
^ui* what Englishman can look viilh ii^ifference upon that iohieh ia ye< 
destined to he the principal medium of communication ielween the great 
tBorld and the region which is rapidly becoming the chief theatre tat 
Anglo-Saxon enteiprist, andvriUj/et miness the greatest triumphs 1^ 
Anglo-Saxon energy and skiUf Re takes, then, but a vulgar view of it, 
who treats as merely so mueh muddy water running through an 
unpleturesque country, a itreoM which, ere many more heads are 
grey, will exercise so important an inSuence upon the oommeiciid aaA 
political jelaiions o[ ibe -world." 



Art. II— a CHAPTER IN THE HISTOEY OF 
BOMBAY. 
1708—1725. 

A new Account of (ke Sad Ittdies, being the observations and 
remarks of Oaplain Atexratder Samtllon, who spent his time 
therefrom the year 1688 to 1723. Edinbui^li : 1727- 

There were signs in the dawn of the eighteenth century that 
the English in India were about to enjoy brighter times. A war 
waged by them against the Empire of the Moguls, which, feeble 
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and unvieldy as it was, yet almost crushed them by the mer-^ 
weiglit of its inert mass, — a war in which their pecuniary resources 
their credit and military strength, had been almost exliaiistetl, 
was now happily terminated. The two Companies, whidi haci3 
substituted Ibr hit and commercial rivalry bitter and internecine^ 
hostility against each other, were now antalgamated ; the olt^B 

Company contributing experience and " the good-wili" of a long 

established business, the new contributing cash, to the commoi -^ 
stock ; so tliat the United Company not only reassured tli^^ 
waToring minds of its creditors, but inspired the English natioi^L 
with increased confidence in its stability. Foes, active ones, stilK 
remained, but they could only sting, and were incapable of inflictin^^ 
mortal injury. In brief, the East Indi^i Company, having sur — 
Tired a dangerous birth and aggravated diseases of childhood, wa^ 
now in a state of adolescence, with every' poospect of enjoying a lon^ 
and vigorous existence. 

Disordered as were thetr pecimrary affairs, they soon improved^ 
and alter a few years prospered beyond all precedent. Tlie expenses, 
which had attended the complicated arrangements for winding u[» 
tbeBeparate business of the two Companies, at first crippled tha 
Unitea Company, so that in March 1709 they only dechired a. 
dividend of five per cent. ; but in September of the same year it. 
rose to eight per cent., the following year to nine per cent., at which, 
rate it stood until June 1722, when it was reduced to eight per 
cent. The bursting of the South Sea bubble had such a benefi- 
cial effect upon their stock, that in 172Q it attained a value or 
four hundred and forty-five per cent, in 1712, when Parliament 
voted the continuance of their charter until 1733, their annual 
exports were valued at £150,000. 

The Company had on diSerent occasions withdrawn their 
factories from the following places on the western coast of 
India ; namely, from Cutch, Brodera, Raibagh, Rajajtore, Bat- 
ticolo, Onore, Barselore, Mangalore, Dhurmapatam, Cananore, 
Paniani, Cranganore, Cochin, Porca, Camopoly, and Quilon, — all 
of them small establishments in which probably tlie only European 
residents were a Factor, and a Writer who served him as Assis- 
tant. But they retained their principal fort on the island of 
Bombay, besides smaller forts at Mazagon, Mahim, Sion, Sewree, 
and Worlee ; forts and factories also at Carwar, Tellicherry, 
Anjengo, and Calicut ; and factories at Stirat, Swally, Broach, 
AhmedabatI, to which was afterwards a<lded a residency at Carabay. *= 
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Such was the position of aShkb when the unchronicled period 
of which we are now about to treat, coramenced — unchronicled 
because" hitherto there has been a lack of data. For the 
materials of Iiistory are wars, revolutions, heroic acts, the 
acquisitions of science and learning, changes of politics and lawa. 
She draws her supplies from stirring events, conqueUs, national, 
political, theological, literary and scientific struggles. Years of 
repose and mercantile prosperity are not lier favourite subjects, 
and hitherto her pen has refused to describe for the next forty 
years die acts of English merchants in India following their ordi- 
nary avocations. Thinking probably that tbey would Mily have 
to note down the prices of pepper and calicoes, the arrival and 
departure of ships and cargoss, or other ordinary transactions 
of commercial lite, writers of Anglo-Indian history have preferr«d 
to abstain from such savourless fare. Mill devotes to the 
next forty years but fifty octavo ps^es of laige type, and these 
include all that he has to say respecting the affairs of the East 
India Company in England and all parts of India. Orme omits 
them altogether; and Walter Hamilton, a pains-taking writer, dis- 
misses thein with this single paragrapli : — " With the junction of 
the East India Companies Mr. Bruce's authentic narrative con- 
, eludes, atid no documents have been discovered to fill up tlte 
intervening period until A. D. 1748." We congratulate ourselves 
upon having been more fortunate than Hamilton. We have found 
some at least ot the missing documents, and the following pages 
are the fruits of our researches as far as tliey relate to the western 
side of India. 

Before devoting our whole attention to " the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies," we must 
briefiy notice two rivals which awakened their fears and jealousies. 
An association of Scotchmen had engaged in an effort to g^n & 
share of the trade in India, but without that prudence and discre- 
tion forwhich their nation has been in other instances distinguished. 
They seem never to have had more than one ship, called the 
•'Speedwell," the Captain of which was a notorious polygamist,of no 
education, who, having been brought up a^ a Highland droTOr, was 
little acqu^nted with the practice, and still less with the science 
of navigation. Utterly without the requisite qualifications as he 
was, they yet contrived to obtain for him tlie commission of a 
Lieutenant in the Boyal Navy, and sent him to inaugurate their 
enterprise. At Batavia he designedly permitted his ship to be 
driven on the rocks, where she became a total wjeck, a small por- 
tion only of the cargo being savetl, including some grossly 
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obsctae glass-wue, which was a piivate speeulatioD of lihe Bupei 

caxgoea. We heat of the chief supercargo at Sunt, where K ^a 
arrived after haviog wasted his time and moDey in debauchery vitK-^ 
a womaD of bad character at Mala«». Swamped by the vice ao^^S 
miamaiMgement of its servaats, the frail Company soon disap 
peared) and never rises again to the surface of history.* 

The attempt of the English Company's other rivals was mor^^s 
judidously and perseveringly made under high author!^, and for ^a^ 
time at least was more successful. Tliey were chiefly English anc^S. 
Dutch merchants, who, hampered by the vexatious laws paased ic^ 
their own countries agdnst interlopers, placed themselves undear 
the protection of the Emperor of Germany, and formed a Com-^ 
pany at Ostend, which had been recently incorporated into the Im— 
penal dominions. Not only was much of their capital British, tbeisr 
ships were even navigated by British seamen ; so, according tc» 
Uie principles of trade which then vere current, the Englisli Far — _ 
liament felt themselves called upon to interfere. In I716| an<3. 
again in 1718, &u Act was passed, prohibiting the investment of 
English capital in the East India stock of foreign nations, and th^ 
employment of English seamen in their trade. The Englisla. 
Company also strictly enjoined their servants in India to appre- 
hend, and send for trial to England, all English subjects irho 
might be found trading therewithoutthe Company 'sauthority. Still 
more decided were the measures which the Dutch adopted for th^ 
suppression of the innovators. They appealed not only to tha 
£mperor but also to the Courts of Kngland and France, repre— 
switing that by a treaty made with Spain in 1646 oil her subjects 
had been excluded from carrying on trade \iiih India by way oC 
the Cape of Good Hope, that tlie Ostenders had been at that tim^ 
her subjects, and consequently the establishment of an East Indi^ 
Company at Ostend was an infringement of treaties, against whicla. 
the great powers of Europe ought to protest.^ 

In India, English, French, and Dutch were all on the alert tc» 
defeat the enterprise of tliese Ostenders, whose obnoxious flag firsc^ 
made its appearance there in 1716. when the-Frencli Governor o-f 
Pondicherry advised the servants ofthe English Company that two 
forty-gun vessels, wliich had been fitted out at Ostend, were o^* 
the coast of Malabar. One of these intruders came to Surat, wher^ 
it caused great excitement. Again, in August 1719, intelligence 
reached Bombay that " interlopers of the English nation" wer^ 

* Hamilton's " New Account of tbe Enst Indies," rliap. iixii. 
t Letter from th" Court oF Directors to the Pmlilenb andCouaclI ofBombnj- 
dited SStli Hareh 1731. MacfherioD's HiitorT- of Cavmetee. * 
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sailii^ QDiet ImperUJ G<^nn in the ladiui seas, ftnd soon kfi«- 
murda^ "Prince Eugine," of two hundred Mid fifty tons, uriTed 
bom Ostend at the bar of die Snnt river. The English Chief, recUT- 
ingthis mfosmatioD as he vason his way to "a venison feast" at the 
tentof theDutch Directoire, bad at once an opportunity of hold- 
ing afnaidhconsultationwitbhisally, and when the Hollander de- 
clared that his CoiBpaBy,ezaq)erated by the competition of the in- 
terlopers, bad prohibited their servants at all their settleRMDta snder 
tlie severest penalties fnm suf^lying then even with wood and 
water, the two Chie& agreed that although they were not empowered 
to adi^t a^reEsive meosuree, they vroiUd throw every impediment 
th^ possibly could is the way of the new-comers. The next 
day tne " Ei^Sne's" [nnnace ascended the river to the Custom 
House, and after the crew bad ezpUioed their object to the native 
officers, they wareparmitted to goashore and to biraa house for their 
residence, where they received a formal license to trade. Ofcourae 
this was a great mortification to tlieEnglish Chief, who waited as soon 
as be could upon Sheik Islam Khan, Deputy Governor of the city, 
and disingenuously told him that the Europeans at the bar "bdong- 
ed to Ostend, a fishii^ town," which was lawfully in the dominions 
of the king (^ Spain, but having been taken in the late war by the 
English, French, and Dutch, had been ceded by them to the 
Emperor of Germany; and he advised the native officer is quite a 
friendly way to be on his guard agiunst the officers and cren of the 
" Prince Eugene," for they came as much with a view to plunder 
native shipping, as to engage in honest trade. The Deputy, 
however, seeing through this mean falsehood, replied that the 
persons who had come before in a ship from Ostend had conducted 
themselves peaceably and injured no one ; and as for his . part 
he considered them honest, so he could not withhold &om them 
his permission to trade. Thus baffied in their ungenerous design, 
the English factors could only enjoin their brokers to abstain from 
dealing with the intruders, and in conjunction with the Dntch 
compel all their constituents to give a promise under tlieir haiul 
and seal to that effect. In short, as they complacently noted down, 
they did them " all the disservices possible." One of their 
measures was to post near the Ostonders' I'esidence spies, who in a 
short time reported that Mr. Geoi^e Wyclie, a free-trader under 
the Company's license, was actually in correspondence with the 
enemy. Here was a traitor in the camp. They wrote and 
forwarded a protest to him, but that he treated with indifference; so 
they took theit revenge by placing an embargo on his goods, and 
not allowing him to ship them for Bombay. Wyche, who was of 
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courae imSgnant, maintuned ^at he had a rigtit to do as lis pleue 
and, as they declared, addressed them in abusive and obscei 
language. So they reported his behaviour to tb«r BupnioTs SB- 
Bombay, who, after putting this and that together, ebcited tl^'' 
ominous &ct that the tree-trader had invited the interkmcar'; 
to dinner, and then and there dandestinely eubmittea b'« 
tliem muaters of goods for sale. Further than tlus the^^ 
had not positive proof, but thc^ also conjectured that he haid 
sold them various articles, and — which was tantalising indeed ■ 
had been paid in good cash. The offender was instantly summone>«3 
to Bombay, whwe, as the evidence i^ainst him was ncwfc 
sufficiently conclosive, he was merely admonished and permitte«^ 
to (etHm. Whether or not it was found that the Ostenders wer^ 
not so mischievous as was at first supposed, or that the £nglislB. 
had become habituated to th^r visits, we cannot say ; but certaiv^ 
it is, that the hostility against them abated at Surat, so that wh^n. 
their ship "Concordia" arrived on the 4th of Febnuuy 1720, and 
the "Hatembeig" on the 23rd of October of the same year, th^-K* 
officers met with no. molestation.* 

Having thus noticed the periodical visits of these commercial, 
riv^s, let us inspect the dometiic concerns of the PreeidenG^— 
These were For the most part of on ordinary and prosai«= 
character, and it is necessary to tell the reader that they wer^ 
so, as probably he would not otherwise in&r it trom our narrativo. 
For although we only note down matters which have som^ 
interest, as for instance financial, administrative, and military 
arrangements, relations with Native and iiluropean powers, an4 
pecoliar iacideots in the lives of individuals, — we would not hav^ 
it supposed that in those days such topics chiefly occupied th^ 
time and attention of an English Governor in India and nis offi— . 
cial stafi'. On the contrary, his was in the main the ordinaiy loatin^ 
of amerchant, and not unfrequently he might be seen chaffering 
like a very petty tradesman. A cursory glance at the archive^ 
would satisfy any inquirer that the h^ds of Government wer^ 
rather engrossed with trade than politics. If they were occasional]^ 

* Diary of the Sur&t Factor; rram Aaguit 1719 to December 1730. TIi^ 
Oslend Company -was contiuued for many years, but wa read little of tbei^ 
sliips on the western side of India. It was reported in EDalaud iu I743> th«.^ 
the; were resolied to take reieuge for the injuries tUey had received in Bengal ^ 
by npplyiog (or coDimiKsionn from the Queen of Hungary to cruiEe off the coaat.^ 
of India and take tUesliipa of MiisEutniaus, T be Court o( Directors therefor^ 
waroeil the Factors of Surat and Natives to be oa their guard.— (Qeueral I^eiteir 
dated ith NoTember 1713.) 
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coinp«Aled to diacusB questiona (^ administntioii or of war and 
peace, those were but oigceuions, and they toon reverted to the 
business of the warehouse. The duty of His Honor the Presi- 
dent was to make himself acquainted with the state, rariations, and 
prospects of the markets, to cheapen calicoes, criticisA investments 
of pepper, and haggle in his Council-chamber with natives for the 
disposal of a European cargo, fie and his correspondents used a 
surprising jargon of terms, most of which, since English drove 
Indian fabrics out of the market, have become obsolete. They 
wrote a great deal about " dutties," " lungees," " tapseils," 
"guinea-stufe," "scwlet drabs," "porpetts,""brawis,""chelloes," 
" small or large neccanees," and " chints's of sorts." His Honor 
of Bombav, when writing to His Worship of Surat, would wish to 
know " what was doingiu lai^ Broach, blue Brodera, and Cambay 
cottons ;" he had received a supply of cloves, nntm^s, and mace, 
with " a very choice assortment of sword blades ;" he would be glad 
to hear that the gentlemen of the Factory could purchase plenty of 
cotton-yarn, and he took that opportunity of inclosing an invoice 
of " Sowered cloth," which had been forwarded as an experiment to 
see whether such an article would be in demand ; he lamented 
that their supply of elephants' teeth had fallen short that year ; 
found fault with the way in which the chelloes had been " calen- 
dered and papered;" he and the honourable Members of 
Council, having measured three pieces out of each bale of the 
neccanees, had decided that they were far too coarse, and 
had not found a piece which was not deficient in length luid 
breadth ; they were now on the look-out for a supply of chints's, 
including " coloured and white grounds," with so many " pairs 
green grounds small running work," and a few " with large nose- 
gays and bunches of flowers," or " small dittoes and stripes." 
Then, after having despatched these important advices, the Honora- 
ble the President and Council would perhaps, like any respectable 
auctioneer of the present time, give notice that they would hold a 
public outcry, when a lai^ variety of goods would be offered for 
competition ; or that there would be "asale by candle,"* the con- 
ditions of which were that the articles would be disposed of for 
ready money only to the highest bidder, who must remove them 



" It is evident from tlie Itwords that tliis node of lalo wu frequent at 
Bombay and Surat. It appaan to haie beeo ordinnrtly adopted fn Loudon, at 
leait duriuft the prcTlom ceutnry, Drfdea, ducriblng the papularity of WiltTa 
poetry, tAjt tbat he bad teeu people reading hia lUr BoreaU fn Uia inidit of 
" Cbange," — " nav, w vebeuHiitly wera tbej at It, tbat they lost their bargaiaa 
bj th« candlei-eDdi." 
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at his owii risk, and that if not cleared out at such a time, &c. S 
&c. Such, a century or a century and a half ago, were the ofiSc- i 
despatches and tlie occupations of an Indian Governor and Councrr 
We are indebted to the Rev. Richard Cobbe, the Chaplain, for ^ 
account of Bombay at this period. He wrote it (a. D. 1715) ^ 
compliance with a parting request of Dr. Robinson, Bishop 
London; but that prelate seems to have thrown his letters asici * 
without notice ; at least he never replied to them, and they woul ■ 
have been lost iftlie writer had not in his oldagesenttoanEnglisTiH 
press the copies which he had so long preserved. The populatio^-^ 
of the island was estimated at 16,00(?, for the support of whic-l^t 
the ground produced only rice, a few vegetables, and the fruit an ■"> 
juice of palm-trees ; but abundance of provisions was imported, th. ^z^ 
finest wheat being brought from Surat, where there was bett&-«::r 
bread than at any other place in India. Arrack was much con — 
sumed, such as was of inferior quality being sent to the mar^— 
ket &om Goa,* and the best from Batavia. Wine of Shira^s^ 
was a luiury confined chiefly to the wealthier classes. Ow — 
ing to the construction of a strong dyke at what was callec3. 
the Great Breach, and to the consequent exclusion of the se^t. 
from low lands which it had converted into pestilential marshes^ 
the climate was much improved ; but during this whol^ 
century disease occasionally became epidemic, and then it wa^ 
attributed to exhalations from the putrid fish or koot with wliicl^ 
the lands were manured, so that the practice was repeatedly prohi — 
bited, and as oHen, on the petition of the cultivators, again permit — 
ted.f Mr. Cobbe considered the island very pleasant, and althouglv 

* HamiltoD, ID his account of Qoa, vritM :—■' Tlielittle trads CliBrLaTBiM 
lUoBtlj from tiieir arrack, wliicli ia distilled from toildy of tlie cocoa-nut tree^ 
which grows in fii<ftt abundance In the territories of Qoa. Tbn EnglisU ar^ 
tbeir best coftomara, for (her '"'7 great qnuutitiea yearly for pancli. ft ia ecIiI. 
b; the caudy or two casks, about 45 galloui eacb, for 35 lerapheeua per ewk ^ 
bati hare bought it for 20, nlien tliere was no great demand for it." — Chap. zi1_. 
Haoy fears afterwards a Mr. Jenkinson proposed to establisli a maniifactory- 
of arrack ou the Malabar Coast, and GoTernment made a couCraet with biio. 
far five yeart, bat tlia spirit did not appear to give satisfaction. (Diary fop 
1840—1843.) 

t Diary of the Bombay QoTemment, SSth July 17SD. The practice wax 
then forbidden for the second or tliird lime, and duog wns ordered to be used, 
as manure; batin Hay 17S4 this was admitted not to hare been a sufficient 
substitute, and the prohibition against koot was withdrawn by an Order oE" 
Conncil. YeS a report w»a made to Governnient on the 16th Febrnary 1733. 
that UiB Coombies who cultirated the rice'gronnds had fled to Salsette, because 
they were restricted from nsing; fish-manure. In January 1739 the principal 
landholders of Bombsjr and Maliim set forth in a petittua ■> the tneiicable ruin 
oftlienu«lTei.aD<l faatlies by theenCire prohibition from the Government of 
the koot manure,'' and prayed for Gouideratiou and felief from their grieraac*. 

VOL. m.— MO. I, fl 
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" tlie climate vas comfortably warm before tbe monsoons," it was 
BO mucli healthier than it had previously been tliat with a little 
care and caution one might live as well there as ia England. Hia 
letter was carried home by the late General, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Aislabie, Esquire, who was accompanied by Captaiu 
James Harmer. The one had lived twenty-eight, the other 
twenty-two years in Bombay ; but such instances were confessedly 
rare. Mr. Cobbe's predecessor, the Revd. George Watson, 
bad died in 1710, before completing a residence of one year, and 
for tbe five following years tlie place was without a clergyman. 
There were three forts in addition to the Castle, five Portuguese 
Churches, and the stunted walls of an English Church wliich had 
been commenced by Sir George Oxendeii. The Court of Directors 
had sent out an order in 1710 that all cocoa-nut and toddy trees 
standing within a mile of the principal fort should be felled, but 
it was some timfe before this was strictly enforced.* To defray 
tbe expenses of fortifying tbe town, the merchants and otber 
inhabitants agreed in 1716 to pay additional duties at the fate of 
two per cent., and the Veriadores contributed fifteen thousand 
xeiaphims annTtally for the defence of the island, on conditioa 
that they should be exempted from raising train-bands or militia, 
which bad previously been their duty.f It is stated in an 
inscription lately removed from the Apollo gateway, that the town- 
wall was completed on the 1st of June 1716, when Charles Boone 
was Governor. 

Finding the revenues inadequate to meet the expenses of the 
island, the Court of Directors ordered in 1717 that the ground- 
rent within the city should be improved by instituting <]^uit-rents, 
or by letting leases renewable on the payment of fines. " The 
consideration of our prodigious charge," they add, " and the 
people's protection and liberty, are very cogent arguments, if 
rightly managed, to convince every one why that ground ought to 

On t1ieSI3adFebrnsr;]T42theFaztDdarlor freeholders (^/arm^do Partngnesa) 
offered Bb. )D,0D0 to OoTerament, au condition that tha probibHIon sgaiott- 
koot should be remoTed. Their petition wu referred to th« CoortoF Director! 
and rejected. (Diary oF the Bombay Goiernment at the respective datee.) At 
much later periods the nse and diEiue oE koot are both niMitloDed bf 
visitors. 

* S«ea1io^r. Cobbe't letters to theConit of DirEctsrs and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge- 

i These Veriadores seem tallage held officennder the PcrtugiieaeOoreriiineitt. 
Profrasor Wilson in hrs Olossary describes tlieni as" aclasiofuatiie faaction- 
aries in the island oF Bombay, irhose duties ai'pear to have consisted iu tha 
DQardiaiiEliip of orphans, and the care of tlie effects of deceased persons dyiun 
intestate." From trlisC is written abote, itappeui Ihu uiey «Rr« aU» 
officers of miiitiR, 
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be valued higher than it otherwise would." In 1718 the Compan^^ 
resigned their feudal claims upon the landholders of the islaitc^ 
for military service, on condition that a tax should be imposec^l 
upon all who resided witliin the town -walls — a measur^^S 
whiehmay be said tohave altered the constitution of the island. _ 
In 1720 the quit-rent imposed upon estates within the town-waL 3 
was found to be so onerous that the principal inhabitants petitione^K. 
to be relieved, and many evaded it by building houses without th^^- 
wads. The Court, therefore, directed that the rents should b^^ 

reduced by one half, and by way of supplying the consequent defi 

ciency in tlie reveoues, determined that the holders of all tennre^K 
within the distance of a cannon-shot from the city, should. not a^ 
keretofore be exempt from the payment of rent.* 

A taste for Indian antiquities was now exhibited for the first= - 
Hme, and we note the observations of two gentlemen at Elephan — 
ta, as they show the gradual dawn of knowledge, and preserve th^ 
memory of some monuments which time and the ruthless hands 0^ 
barbarians have since destroyed. Captain Pyke, wlio then com- 
manded an East Indiaman, and was afterwards Governor of St- 
Helena, went in 17 12 to explore the caves — an enterprise attendeiS. 
both with difficulty and danger ; fbr intelhgent guides were not 
easily found, and the cruisers of Kanhojee Angria were constantly- 
on the look-out, ready to pounce upon and kidnap any Europeans 
who might come within their reach. As Pyke and hia party 
approached the island, they took for a landmark the figure of an 
elephant sculptured in stone, with a small elephant npon its back, 
the greater part of which has now disappeared ; and a little fur- 
ther on was another statue, called " Alexander's Horse," of which 
there are now no traces. The explorers speculated on the origin 
«f the subterranean temple, which has since exercised so much the 
ixacf of imaginative and the judgment of learned persons, and 
deciding against the claims of Alexander the Great, leaned to the 
conclusion of Linachoteo, who, in his " Voyages to India," pro- 
nounced them to be the work of Chinese merchants. The smaller 
caves they found to be used by the Portuguese for cow-houses, 
and an aristocratic Vandal of that race had been amusing himself 
by firing a cannon in them and destroying the images. Captain Pyke 
made faithful sketches of the various figures, which were aflsrwards 
engraved and published by the Society of Antiquaries. George 
Sowcher, formerly a servant of the old, then of the new Company, 
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and aderwards residiiig for many years as a Free merchant at Surat, 
devoted liis attention to the literary monuments of the Parsees, 
and in I7I8 procured from them the Vendidad Sade, -which in 
1723 was sent to Europe, where it remained for long oa an enigma, 
oriental scholars not being able even to decypher its characters. 
Governor Boone also had drawings made of tW figures in the caves 
of Elephanta, and a descriptive account written. He was clearly 
a man of elegant and refined miud, who loved classical and anti- 
quarian studies ; and a Latin inscription placed by him over th» 
Apollo Gate of the Fort, as well as one on a bell which he [H'esent- 
ed to tlie new Church, exhibit him as tinged with some knowledge 
of Roman and medioeval antiquities. Better still — he was, as 
Hamilton declares, " a gentleman of as much honour and good 
sense as any that ever sat in that chair."* 

The construction of St Thomas's Church, now the Cathedral, 
next claims our attention, and induces us to take a alight 
retrospect of the Christian religion. So deplorable did Uie 
spiritual condition of the English in India appear to many, 
that the zeal and indignation of Humphrey Prideaux, tlia 
Dean of Norwich, were aroused, and fur forty years that cele- 
brated divine continued with tlie utmost earnestness to claim 
fi}r this subject the solicitude of those who ought to have made 
it their chief concern. As early as the year 1677 he had been 
consulted as to the expediency of publishing a copy of those 
Syriac Gospels, which were preserved by the ancient Church on 
the coast of Malabar, and Had lately been brought to England. 
From that time his mind was turned towards India, and reading 
the pamphlets of Sit Josiali Child and others, he concluded that 
under British rule were a million of natives, who ought not to be 
left without the enlightening influences ot Christianity. In 
1694-5 he published an account of the English Settlements in 
India, in which he affirmed that Europeans of other nations and even 
heathens showed more regard for the religion they professed than 
did the English ; that Mussulmans had their mosques, Jews their 
synagogues, Hindus their pagodas, Portuguese their diurches with 
numerous priests ; that Dutch Presbyterians maintained thirty or 

* Anqnetil du Ferrou ; " Diseoars pretimiDaiTea Zend-ATUta.'' He writea 
the name Bourchitr, aud not as aboTe. Rrcliard Bonicliier was afteivards Qo- 
verDDt ; but Qaorge Dowcbec was the reaidenC at Surat. Hamittaii'i '• New 
Aecoaut," chap. ii. ArcEueologia, >al. tu. TUe iaictiptien has been raeeiitlf 
Temoied fiom ths gaCewajr, and is b£ Folloiri ;— '■ H, O, I. Bon. Carolo Boona 
Arm. iuaafffi Bombais, &a. GuberDatore Illa&trissmo. Jan. ult. Audo 
Domini MDCC£VI." Tliat on th« bell :—" Lam Deo. InnxmnEeclM. 
Anglic. Oomb., Auuo Domi. 1719. Siae chalriaU/aeU 4uaui vilatai lonaut."- 
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forty ministers for tlie purpose of instruclins the heathen, appointecK 
Cliapliuns to their sliipa and lactories, and had established a collegp^^ 
in Ceylon, where they had also printed Bibles, catechisms, aacL 
other books is the vernaculars ; — that in contrast witli all thes^ 
were the English, who had never built a Church, if we ezc^t tho 
one raised ia Madras at the sole expense of Streynsbam Master. 
He further represeated that, although there were English Chap- 
lains at Surat, Angola, Mailras, Fort St. David, and Bombay, 
they were shabbily and disrespectfully treated, so that at their 
common tables the Koman Catholic priest might be seen sitting 
in the first place, the Dut«h . minister next, and the Englisli 
minister at the distance of many places below both. He then 
proposed that Churches and Schools should be built at Bombay, 
M^ras, and Fort St. David ; that the services of able and 
pious ministers should be secured ; that the stipends of Chaplains 
should be rused from fifty to a hundred pounds a year, and that 
they should in all cases receive more courteous treatment. 
Accompanying this work is a letter addressed to Dr. Tenison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which the Dean entreats his Grace 
to interpose with the king that the East India Company may 
he compelled "to do something towards that good work," or, 
if they persist in refusing, that well-disposed Christians may be 
urgedto promote it with pecuniary contributions. Lastly, in 1718, 
when he had attained the age of seventy, Prideanx returned to 
this subject, andaddreesed a letter to Archbishop Wake, repeating 
the arguments which he had before submitted to his predece— 
cesser Tenison.* 

One result of the good Dean's labours was, that the Company 
sent Chaplains to their island of St. Helena, and that certain 
religious clauses were inserted in their new Charter. Another 
result probably was, that Mr. Cobbe was sent as Chaplain to 
Bombay in 1714, and that when he earnestly expressed a desire to 
build a Church and establish schools, he met with a hearty res- 
ponse both from the Company and the community amongst which 
he lived. His proposal created quite & furor. A new light shone 
u^n the men of Bombay. The room in the Fort where they 
hail hitherto met for divine service was henceforward viewed 
with contempt, and the zealous Cobbe, who was a favorable spe-. 
cimen of the high-church clergy at that period, and one of 
the few earnest men who adorned the Anglican Church, was se- 
conded in all his efforts. On the first Sunday after Trinity in. 
3715, he broke ground and introduced his cherished design, by 
* AndenoB** Uiatorjr of the Colouial Clinicli, toI. ii, cliap. ivti. 
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expressing ia his sermon how keenly the want of a suitable Church' 
was felt by several Christians, lletiring after service to the t»- 
sidence of Governor Aialabie, where he was accustomed to take hu 
Sunday dinner, he was addressed by bis Honor thus : — " Well, 
Doctor, you have been very zealous for the Church this morning." 
" Please your Honor," he replied, " I think there was occasion 
enough for it, and I hope without offence." "Well then," said 
the prompt and practical Governor, " if we must have a Church, 
we will have a Church ! Do you see and get a book made, 
and see what every one will contribute towards it, and I will 
do first." 

There was little fear that a work, upon which two men in their 
positifHi were bent, would languish for want of encoura^ment. 
The ardent Chaplain gave himself to it with the utmost diligence, 
and was only made the more eajgeit by a few rebuffs. He applied 
for subscriptions to the Chaplains at Madras, and they scrubbily 
replied by telling him that the structure he was raising would be 
three times lai^er than was necessary, but that they would send 
some money for it, if an equivalent were subscribed at Bombay for 
their schools. This touches the spring of Mr. Cobbe's satire, 
and he severely rallies them upon their mawkish proposal 
and illiberal suggestion of a quid pro quo. As to the size of the 
bnilding, he declares that it would not be disproportioned to the 
number of inhabitants, " at least not to the expected increase of 
them," and asks, "What more preposterous to our Christian 
profession than to set up a poor school in competition 
with our mother Church ? Imprimis venerare Demn is an 
old matim, sound and orthodox." If any question the 
worthy clergyman's veracity, because he asserted that the stately 
pile which he proposed to raise would not be more than 
sufficient to accommodate the Protestants of the island, they 
should remember that his sanguine mind looked forW&rd to 
the conversion of heathens and a lai^e access of the native 
population. 

Some of the entries in the list of subscriptions to the now 
Church show the liberality of the donors ; and others are curious 
as illustrating the manners of the age. The Company's contri- 
bution was ten thousand rupees. Governor Boone, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Aislabie, gave in various sums Rs. 3,918, and Mr. 
Cobbe Bs. 1,427 — subscriptions more in proportion to the profits 
which they made by private transactions than to the limited 
amount of their salaries. Amongst other entries are, "A fine 
upon Bhundaries, Ra. 18," and"ASneinfiicted upon Joseph Hor- 
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nail for a tnietlemeanour, given bj the Governor's order." Th^^ 
average amount of the Sacramental collections, made once every 
' uoniii, was about Rs. 29 ;orthoEe made on Christmas Day, Rs. 72 ; 
on Easter Day, Rs. 39, and on Whitsunday, Rs. 34. " A com- 
mutation for penance corporal," at Sural, was Rs. 150 ; Comeliti& 
SodiDgton gives " For my wife wlien I liave her, Rs. 20," and 
Mr. Richard Waters Rs. 11, which were allowed him by Mr- 
Cobbe for performing divine service when the said Chaplain was 
on risitation at Surat. The names on the list worthy of remark 
are, those of Mr. George Bowcher, who gave Rs. 200 in addition to 
what he had contributed about thirty years before in Sic John 
Child's days ; of Alexander Hamilton, to whom we are so mucU 
indebted for oui acquaintance with his times, and who gave Rs. 80 
for himself and Rs. 50 on account of his ship the" Morning Star"; 
and of Cumsha and Chunqua, Chinamen, the one of whom sub- 
scribed Rs. 150, the other Rs. 30. The total amount collected 
was Rs. 43,992 or £5,499. Mr. Boone gave tlie handsome bell 
to which we have before alluded, and which still tolls its summons 
to the Christians of the neighbourhood.* 

The first stone of the Church was laid on the 18th of November 
1715, and itwas opened for divine service in 1718. The Chap- 
lain, solicitous to know how it was to be consecrated, had, in hi» 
unanswered letter to the Bishop of London, most respectfully 
applied for his lordship's directions, and did all that a clei^- 
man could do in the abaence of episcopacy. On the morning of 
Christmas Day a solemn procession, led by the Governor, was seen 
issuing from the Fort and wending its way to the west door of tha 
new edifice, the interior of which was decorated for the occasioii 
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the words of ttie twenty-fourth Psalm ; and then commenced th» 

service, during which & cliild was baptized ; the Governor, Mrs. 
Parker the Deputy GovernorB wife, and Mrs. Crommelin, 
" standing gossips." '' Rainajee and nil his caGte, with a large 
crowd of natives, were spectators, and so well pleased with the 
decency and regularity of the way of worship that they stood 
it out the whole service." The only part of the proceedings 
to which the most scrupulous could object was the conclusion, 
when the Governor, his Council, and the ladies, repaired to the 
vestry, where they drank success to the new Churcli in a glass 
of sack. The remainder of the day was passed in festivities, a 
grand entertainment being given by the Governor at his resi- 
dence, when toasts were proposed amidst the roar of guns fired 
from the Fort and responded to by the ships in the harbour. 
The vigilant Chaplain, deeming the opportunity favourable, 
then introduced his subscription- booh, and procured Ra, 2,400, 
" of which the Governor for example's sake launched out one 
thousand rupees himself," in order ^at a lotty steeple might be 
erected. 

The new Cliurch was described as " a structure deservedly 
admired for its strength and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but 
more especially for its echo," as eclipsing the Churches of Bengal 
and Madras, as well as the Portuguese Churches of Bombay, and 
of sufficient area to be a Cathedral. The first care was the 
allotment of seats, in which the order of Jirecedence was scrupu- 
lously observed. The ground-plan is now before us, and we sen 
in it the various grades of society marked with the utmost preci- 
sion. After the Governor, who of course occupied the first placa 
of dignity, come " the Council, their ladies, and ladies whose hus- 
bands had been in Council"; then in regular order, senior merchants, 
physician, doctorsi doctor's mate, senior merchants, wives of 
supercargoes, free merchants and European captains, European 
capt^ns, supercargoes, free merchants, captains of grabs, 
" councillor's captains," lieutenants of grabs, and " councillor's 
mates." Behind these sat writers, strangers, house-keepers, in- 
habitauts, commissariat officer and gunners, commissariat officer's 
wife and gunner's wife (there was only one). In rear of all were 
seijeants, corporals, soldiers, gun-room crew, troop and guard, and 
" inferior women." We wish not to be held responsible for this 
last title, but to saddle it on the right persons — the Governor and 
Mr. Cobbe. What are the class of persons described by it, we 
must leave the reader to determine. 

Tliat the fabric might be kept in repair, a duty of one half per 
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qent. waa levied on all bmmU imported iato the islajid, but Ui^ 
proceeds were only applied occasionally to that purpose.* 

Soon after the uffairB of his Church had been arranged, th^ 
xe^ous ChaplaiQ made an effort to establish a Charity fJchool, and 
&ir that purpose preached on the 8th September 1719 a sermoa, 
after which Rs. 6,190 were collected. This we miist regard as th^ 
little source of that admiraljle institution, " The Education Socie — 
ty," aad doubtless Mr. Cabbe would himself have brought his 
scheme to maturity, if untoward circumstances had not checked hiu 
is his useful career, and driven him to leave India in disgust.f 

For now a cliange comes over his relations with his flock. Wa 
liave hitherto seen them all acting with singular unanimity and & 
common purpose; but the aame warmth of temperament by- 
which tfadr impetuous Chaplain at one time triumphed over diffi— 
culdes, at another lime involved him in fresh difficidties. Living in 
the age of Sacheverell and Atterbury, when divines were constantly 
stepping beyond the duties of their calling, and trespassing on. 
the field of politics, he raised the spirit of discord by following 
such examples ; and this was reniembeied against him on a sub- 
sequent oocasion when his leal was purely religious. He threw* 
down the glove in 1719 by calling in question an act of Govem- 
ment, and wai so ill-advised as to preach a sermon against tha 
Council because they had suspended one of their colleagues froiA. 
the exercise of his functions. Taking for his text t£e words. 
Though hand join in hand, (he wicked shaU nol he unpunished, 
he used expressions which were so offensive to the Govemiuent 
that they afterwards pronounced them seditious, although they 
stifled their indignation until a favourable opportunity of pouring' 
their wrath upon the aggressor should be presented. Nor had 
theiy to wait long ; for many of the congregation were annoyed at 
being made, as they believed, the subjects of personal attacks 
from the pulpit ; others who were communicants complained that 
tbey were publicly warned to take off their gloves before receiving 
the consecrated elements, and one in particular had a grievance 
so serious that he demanded a formal inquiry. 

The following account of this affair is compiled from statements 
made by both parties in this dispute, and tliey were admitted to be 

* CaoRnlUtiait Book fff th« QorarQBiaiibgF BombB7; 13cb Jaoaarr aud 7th 
October 1734. Bi. 3,675 of tUe dntlei of 1733, and lis. 8,893 in 1734, were 
mada over to the Churchwardens for anaual ripenaes aud necessary addi- 
tions. Rs. 9,006 ID I7SS ware gi«ea far tba repairs o[ Parell Hoase. 

t BonbttT CiiuToh : oi a troa aocoiiot of the buildiuf and flnishing tlio Eag- 
lixli Uharch *>. Bombay, iu (he East ludies. Bjr tha Bev. Ricliaril Cobbe, M.A. 
llivlBgtous, 1766. 
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Bubstantialty correct. During tlie months of March, April, and 
May, Mr. Braddyl, a Member of Council, was making extenBJve re- 
pairs inhis house, and did i:ot think it necessary that there shonld be 
any cessation of labour on Sundays. Meetinghim at the residence 
of Mr, Wyche, acommon friend, Mr. Cobbe remonstrated nitlihim 
on this account ; upon nliich Mr. Braddyl lamented the necessity, 
but declared that the work must be completed before the mon- 
soon. ''Better that ten houses should be lost," said the high- 
church puritan, " than one Sabbath-day broke ;" and then illogi- 
cally argued that the house would not be injured even if it should 
be unfinished when the rains set in, for St. Thomas's Church had 
been e^^posed to several monsoons whilst it was being constructed, 
and had suffered no injury. This conversation had no other effect 
than to confirm both in their opinions, and a few days afterwards, 
when the thriving Member of Council was explaining in the other's 
presence the comfort and satisfaction of getting money, he was 
interrupted by the Chaplain, who said, " Yes ; there isa satisfectioa 
init,Iaon'tdoubt, especially if it be gotten honestly." Mr. Braddyl,' 
not understanding the drift of this remark, asked, " Why, Doctor, 
don't you think that I get my money honestly ?" and was gruffly 
told he did not, so long as he worked on Sundays. Hurt by this 
reproof, the Member of Government walked away, but afterwards 
assured the Chaplain through Mr. Parker that he was ready to 
forgive him. " He forgive me !" said the Churchman, according 
to his own account ; " I shan't forgive him, till he has done 
working on Sundays," and took care to keep the wound fresh by 
preaching a sermon on the observance of the Sabbath. Mr. Braddyl 
contented himself with letting the other know that the repairs of 
his house must be continued ; but aware that he had to deal with 
a man wlio would act as well as preach, cautiously abstained from 
partaking of the Holy Communion, which up to that time he had 
been in the habit of doing. At last, however, when the work of 
his house had been completed, and he could not, as he supposed, 
be regarded any longer as an offender, he went to Church and 
offered himself as a communicant. The service was conducted as 
usual until the elements had been consecrated, when, after the 
customary pause, the stillness was interrupted by Mr. Cobbe ex- 
claiming, " Mr. Braddyl !" The communicant was thrown into 
confusion ; for, as he afterwards declared, he thought the clergyman 
had lost his senses. Again the summons was uttered, with the ad- 
dition of the words— "Have you done working on Sundays ? Un- 
less you have I cannot administer to you this Sacrament." The 
abashed offender replied that he worked no longer on Sundays, 
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when the otlier, advancing his si^-works, declared tliat he wou1«2 
not permit him to communicate unless he would promise him ancX 
that congregation never to work again on Sundays. " I told hins: 
I would not unless necessity obliged me," deposed tlie Membear- 
of Council in his report of this transaction ; " upon which he con — 
descended to tceat me like the rest of the community." 

The following day Mr. Braddyl complained to the Governor iim 
Council of Mr. Cobbe's behaviour, as " very unwarrantable and 
unbecoming the character of a clergyman." The Chaplain openej. 
his defence in a very high tone, maintaining that he had but: 
disclia^^ed his duty in conformity with canons and rubrics, and 
adding,' — " I am sorry to find a person in Mr, Bratldyj's station, 
instead of being ashamed, make it a matter of complaint for tha 
reproof of a sin so exceeding sinful. But is God Almighty less ia 
India than He is in England? Or has He given any maa 
licence to sin ? Is the violation of this holy day become the less 
enormous,, because it is frequently and irreligiously profaned?" 
These arguments made no impression upon the Council, who feel- 
ing that they themselves had been slighted in the person of their 
Member, objected that Mr. Cobbe had no right to set himself up 
as sole judge in the question, and that the second rubric before 
the Communion Service, to which. he appealed in his justification, 
was not applicable to this case, as it refMred only to "an opea 
and notorious evil liver," which it was not pretended that Mr. 
Braddy] was. They therefore ordered that the Chaplain should 
on the following Sunday, after reading the Service for Holy Com- 
munion, publicly ask pardon of Mr, Braddyl and the other com^ 
municants whom he had insulted by desiring them to take off 
theic gloves. 

Tliey must have been quite sure that a resolute clergyman 
would not submit to this sentence. He might have suffered the 
infliction of any penalty with a good grace, and have satisfied him~ 
self with the refection tliat he was a confessor for the faith ; but 
tliey could not expect that he would stuUily himself and disavow 
liis principles, by apologising openly for what he had stoutly and 
conscientiously maintained. He denied that he had committed 
any error, protested gainst the imposition of such a degrading 
punishment, and appearing before the Council on the niorniitg of 
the following Sunday, went so far as to dispute the Governor's au~ 
thority, maintaining that be held no Commission from the King of 
England. Driven from this last position by tlie production of the 
Company's Charter, which was read to him, he still refused to 
comply with tlie Order of Council. Then they raked up old griev- 
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KDces, anil demanded to see tno sennons, one oF which had bent 
preached tr>e1ve months before, and tended, as they maintainsd, 
to diminish the authority of Government ; the other contained the 
obnoxious reflections mfule upon their conduct *hen Mr. Parker 
was superseded. A letter which the accused had written the day 
before was also put in and read. He appeals in it to the tenar 
of his past life, which had been inoffensive, reminds them of his 
services, and declares that, although it would have been easy ibr 
him " to smooth matters over, and say peace, peace, when there 
was no peace," he could not have done so without n^lecting 
the care and vigilance required of those who liave the charge 
of souls. He declined compliance with the Council's order for two 
reasons : firstly, because, according to the rubric after the Niceno 
Creed, nothing is to be proclaimed during the time of divine 
service " but what is prescribed in the rules trf the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, or enjoined by the Queen or by the Ordinary of the 
place" ; and secondly, because such compliance " would be an 
encouragement to sin." He concludes with these words : — " In 
this therefore, I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon your servant, 
in that I cannot, I dare not yield my assent without declining that 
duty, without betraying that trust, fc^ which also I am accountable 
to a more awful tribunal." Such was the posture of this afiair 
when, the time for divine service having arriied, the meeting of 
the Board was adjourned. 

Considering, we suppose, that a sacred day was peculiarly 
appropriate (or the iavestigation of this ecclesiastical case, Uie 
Council resumed it on the following Sunday, when Mr, Cobbe 
attempted to conciliate them by expressing his regret for what 
had occurred, and his readiness to apologise for his conduct, al- 
though not in the manner prescribed by the sentence. However, 
it was now too late to allay the angry spirit which he had evoked. 
The Council reviewed and censured all his behaviour, declared 
that he was in the habit of preaching against those with whom 
he had any difference of opinion, that " his pride and unmannerly 
discourse in private houses" were notorious, that his " seditious 
sermons" during a time of war were especially objectionable, and 
that they would be satisfied with nothing short of unconditional 
submission. As this was not conceded, they suspended him from 
the exercise of his pastoral functions. 

We should not have devoted so much of our space to this petty 
dispute, if the Government of the day had not attached to it so 
much importance, and deliberated npon it with the utmost patience 
and gravity. We have had no difficulty in forming out opinion of it. 
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The Chftplain's conduct was hishl^ reprehensible. By pronouncin t^^" 
a coiMlem nation of the CouncipB acts from the pulpit, ne had con - 
verted that ifhich was exclusively designed for the utterance an<^K- 
«xpoei(ion of divine oracles intoapolitical engine, and intruded intc^^ 
matters which were beyond his province. His rebuke of Mr— 
Braddyl in church was also indecorous and offensive. But it i^^ 
fair to believe that he was alarmed at the gross contempt for th^^ 
Lord's Day which was then commencing, and, a few years later, wa^B- 
carried to a daring excess in Bombay. Some consideration too wa^c 
due to his high character, unquestioned zeal, and valuable services— 
He denied that he had made special allusions to any individuals ofc- 
h is congregation, and probably that part of the charge was merely~ 
sn unfounded su^estion of their own consciences ; even his publii^ 
censure of Mr. Braddyl was not uttered until he had urged many- 
remonstrances in private and only met with indifference. Under~ 
Buch circumstances the sentence passed upon him was severe ; and. 
the Government showed but little prudence and respect for telieion. 
in depriving themselves of an able and zealous minister, for whom, 
they could not hope to find any efficient substitute. 

However, the civil and military servants of the Company wer» 
always ready to discharge the duty and accept the remuneration o^" 
a Chaplain, so that his absence was scarcely missed by the 
greater part of the community. Hamilton was struck at finding 
about tliis time a lay substitute for a clergyman at Fort William 
in Bengal ; ibr five years after this there was one in Bombay and. 
at all the minor stations. At the Presidencies a factor or mili- 
tary officer receiveddSdO in addition to his ordinary salary for read — 
ing prayers and sermons, andsmaller sums at tlie subordinate fuc — 
tones, according to their importance and the number of European^, 
they contained, Afler Mr. Cobbe's suspension, Mr, Thomas Waters^ 
having already as we have seen acted as Chaplain's deputy for a r& — 
muneration of eleven rupe^, and proved himself a good reader^ 
was appointed to officiate ; but he by no means regarded himself^— 
as under an obligation to practise what he preached : eight or niit^ 
years afterwards he was tried for embezzling the public money ^^ 
and, although he made a long and able defence, ordered to refum^ 
nearly sixteen thousand rupees.* 

Mr. Cobbe soon left the country, and lived to a good old age ii^ 
England. IHfty-two years after he had been appointed Chaplain^ 
he published an account of the Cathedral and the foundation o^>' 
the Chanty School, dedicating itwith many expressions of gratitude 
. 1719, and Uiar^- 
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to tlie Hoaourable th« Court of Directors ; ftom which we infer 
tliat tUej had dealt with him more liberally than the Governor and 
Council of Bombay. His son, called after him. Kichard, w&s after- 
wards in India as Chaplain to Admiral Watson, and was much 



The next step, after the Gov»nmeDt Itad seeiv a handsome 
building dedicated to the service of Almighty God, was todevisea 
measure for the advancement of their temporal afiairs. The bank- 
ing system of Europe nas at that time but of recent origin. Tlie 
Bank of England had been establislied but a i^uarter of a centuiy 
before, and only four years had elapsed since the celebrated but 
visionary Law had, in accisdance with his extraordinary scheme of 
finance, opened tlie Public Bank of France. In India the Shro& 
had for ages acted as bankers, and beea considered trustworthy, but 
their charges were now declared to be exorbitant, and their method 
of conducting business ill-adapted for the furtherance of English 
enterprise. It was proposed therefore that the improved system 
should be introduced into Bombay, and that an establishment in 
which Europeans as well as wealthy Natives of tlie increa^ng 
community might place confidence, should be instituted. Messrs. 
Brown and Phillips, being appointed a commission to obtain preli- 
minary evidence and sound the opinions of Natives, reported on the 
25th of July 1720 that they had " talked with the most eminent 
black merchants," whom they found so favourable to their proposal 
that, in consultation wiiii them, they had prepared the scheme of a 
Bank. So pleased were the merchants with the plan, that they 
voluntarily offered a tax of one per cent, upon their property to 
defray the first expenses, and as a small commencement a capital 
stock of a hundred thousand rupees was raised. It does notappeat 
that it was ever designed to be a Bank of issue ; but it was pro- 
posed to open cash credits, receive deposits in money, to 'discount 
bilb, and make advances on mortgages or hypothecation of goods. 
An office, seal, and books were at once prepared. The manage- 
ment was to be in the hands of the Governor and any two Mem- 
bers of Council whom he might be pleased to appoint. For all 
money advanced by the Bank on approved security, interest at 
tlie rate of nine per cent, was to be paid to the East India Com- 
pany, and one per cent, to the managers ; and for every hundred 
rupees deposited, interest was to be allowed at the rate of a 
duganee or half-pice per diem. On the 22nd of December 
business was opened by proclamation, but as after many efforts 

* Irei's To;iigeto ladia. 
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we baTfl discovered littleof the Bank's operations, we conclude tha,« 
they were of no importance. The balances at the end of each nionttK 
varied &ora Re. 80,000 to Rs. 300, and the profits arising frono. 
interest at the end of the half-year from Rs. 7,000 to Ra. 2,00*r 
Ah uses probably crept into the man^ement from the very first i 
for when commissions were appointed in 1742 and 1744 to 
ascertain the debts, the nature of the securities, and other matters 
relating to the solvency of the establishment, it was shown thafc 
in August 1721 a loan had been advanced without any security* 
and consequently had sever beea pwd ; that the outstanding debts 
amounted toRs. 100,313, and that some had been due for twentjr 
years ; that in that time houses and landed estates, the jiill value of 
which had been advanced on mortgage, had much deteriorated, 
and that the best securities were personal, as being given by 
borrowers of undoubted credit. We conclude that this attempt 
at banking was premature, and that many years elapsed before ths 
European system was effectually introduced into India. Tha 
Bank of Hindnstan, instituted in 1770, has been generally sup- 
posed to have had the precedence of all others, and not until 
1807 was an Act of Parliament passed to authorise such establish- 
ments.* 

As i^ards the Government of Bombay — Aislabie, with whos9 
rule the title of (^ero/ ceased, left India in 1715, and after ». 
brief interregnum, during which Stephen Strutt, the Deputy 
Governor, dischai^ed the duties of the executive, was succeeded, 
by Charles Boone, usually styled either President or Governor ; 
who again was succeeded in 1720 by William Phipps. The 
Governor's salary was £300 per anKom ; the Deputy-Governor, 
who was also Accountant, received £100, and Lawrence Parker, 
who succeeded Strutt in the office, received another hundred 
pounds as Chief Justice. The third in Council had £70 ; tha 
fourth and fif):h £50 each ; the sixth, seventh, and eighUi, each 
£40. Then came " the miuister," as he was called, whosesalary 
wa3£&0, and as usual another £50 — " a gratuity, if found deserv- 
ing." A physician and two surgeons received £36 each. Alto- 
gsther,in 1720, there were for^-six covenanted servants in Bombay 
' — military officers not being tlien included under that head— 
whose salaries were p^dd half-yearly, and amounted to 

* Diari'R of tbs Bambar OoTCTiimeDt for 1730; aTiDfartlie 4lh Fabranrr 
1743 aad foltowin;; tnoiitbs; S6tU October 1744 GtDiral letter from iba 
Coiirt or Directors, diL(e<l IJlUHurcli 1743, para 73. Aaber's Ai'ialrsii of tlra 
E^t India Compan;. All tlie busineis seemi to liaTB been ia the liauds of a 
coveaantid terraut, Btrtcd " AiaiitviC to tLs Maaagtre of tli« Bauk." 
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£766 \Ag. 9ii. or Bs. 6^93 3a«. 1p., exchange b«ng at Uieratt 
t£2s.Qd. ta the rupee. There wu also a monthly charge of 
Rs. 2,620 made on these gentlenea'a account for diet and other 
Ulowances, and horses were provided for them at the Coupanjr'a 
charge. A separate account too was kept for extraordinary 
disbursements, under which head came the Steward's bill of 
Rs. 1,170 for festivities on New Year's and Chmtmas Days. 
There were no restrictions on private trade, so that civil and mili- 
tary officers were openly engaged ja lai^ mercantile speculations 
wiUi the Company's sanction, as may be seen in the ex- 
tant ledgers, called " the Latty Records." Occasionally 
the Government remunerated their servants for special ser- 
vices, as, when in this year they recovered Rs. 905,000 by the 
payment of some debts which had been long due to the Fac- 
tory at Surat, they ordered with great liberality that five per cent, 
sliould be presented to the Governor and two per cent, be divided 
amongst the other Members of Council. Governor Boone's share 
is entered in the books as Rs. 43,255, and each Member 
of Council obtained Rs. 2,876 — prizes which they richly deserved, 
for the adjustment of the Company's cWms was entirely the 
result of their spirited efforts. 

Three judicial trials were at this time of more than ordinary 
interest, and caused great excitement. Tlie most important was 
that of a man named Rama Kamatee,* who held a responsible 
command, and had for long enjoyed the confidence of GrOTernment; 
but at last strong suspicions were entert^ned of his hones^ and 
loyalty, and on the 24th of March 1720 he was brought before 
the Gxivernor in Council to be tried for " treason and other high 
crimes." The indictment contained seven counts, the substance of 
which was as follows : — 1st, that he (Rama Kamatee)had written 
a letter, in December 1717, to Kanhojee Angria, penuadingbim 
not to deliver up the English ship ' ' Success," which he (Angria) had 
captured, unless a considerable ransom should be paid; 2nd, that 
in October 1718 he had informed Anpia that it was the intention 
of the English to make a descent upoil Khaneri, and in consequence 
of such warningthat island had been placed in a state of defence ;'(' 
3rd, that in the same month he had intercepted and sent to the 

* Ai this mtui ii eillsd a BratimKn in tlia Recordi, Orant Dnff ii of opinion 
tint hit name mmb hate becD KompUe ; tha CsmfttMs bains s° ixfariet caita. 
looerer, lu it appears (or upwarda of tveatf jean in the Itecorda, 
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enemj ft letter addressed by the Port ugtiese General of the North 
to the Go"fenior of Bombay, in whicli the former expressed liis 
readiness to join hiB forces nitli those of the latter, and carry on 
the var vigoroa»ly against Angna ; 4th, that he had furnished 
Angaria with a. plan for the invasion of Bombay ; 5th, tliat he had 
beenengw^ed in unlawful traffic with Angria; 6th, that in November 
ni8, hehadendeavouradto intimidate the nativetroops under his 
connnand, and to discourage them fromfightingngainstAngria; 7tli, 
that apprehensive of the consequences to which snch conduct must 
lead, ne had in December 1719 transported fourteen cliests of 
treasure, and other portions of his moveable estate from Bombay- 
to Tonna or elsewhere ; the bill of indictment concluding thus, "all 
which matteiR and facts chatted in the several articles before- 
mentioned are proved and made out by living witnesses now 
on the spot, and the certificates of other ^xjrsons, together 
with letters of the said Kama Kamatee's, directed to the said 
Kanhcyee Angria, contrary to liis duty and obligations, whereby he 
appeareth to be tlio principal autlior of tlie nar, and the occasion 
of its so long continaance, by thus secretly and wickedly combining 
with the enemy against the dignity ami interest of the said Right 
Honourable Company, and the liberty and life of their fiononra- 
ble Governor, and all the English inhabitants of the said island." 
As this trial lasted for some days, and the prolix details would 
not be interestdng to our readers, we content ourselves with relat- 
ing what occurred at an examination of the prisoner on Sunday 
the 27th of March, as it is, we believe, the last instance of any 
English Government making use of a barbarous practice which 
liad long been abolished in Great Britain, although continued in 
France up to the period of the Revolution. 

K&nutMto Anerifi.iii acntioiu s|>ei;iDiMiof tbettyte need ia adraniiig tha 
ptttji princes of ludia ; — 

>> To the opulent and mngiiificeut as tlie sun, Taloroiis und victoriaai, alwnys 
tronra^eous, the liberal, pmdent, aud pillar oF fortitude, the esiencs of 
underatauding, tlis protector of Uraminen, defender of the faJtli. prra- 
perouB io all thiugi, houored of kingi, aboie all caaucillora, Seuhvc 
CanDojes Aiigria, SarquceM. 
■'nnmnjee Comnte?, yuiir servant, writM vitli all the reneratioD and 
readinen for jmir aetvice, aod witli yoiii favor I remain a> alirayi. 

" Out General here baj) reiaived iu Couucil to attack and take the Fort of 
Cundry, and tbuB it is af>reed to euvima the said Fort the 17th oFOctolier, and 
the Arroodo, powder and boll, and all otiier uecei!eariea for war ars ready. [ 
tbnreforewrite yoar Honor tbat yon mny hais the said Foib wfII Fanished. 
A& Cor the siite of Rajapoiee, I have ipoke to and agreed with AUee Kai^ 
LoDcaudee ttiat tbpy of Itnjaporee sliall not help either pai ty ; thus I hare glieu 
this Dotire. I do n »t write more, only beg that you'll retaiu ne in you favor. 
Dated lis 13^ of October. ' 
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The prisoner, heuiaglus clerk aamedGioviadjee aummMiedwa 
witness, raised a (jreltminary objection against any evidence that 
he might offer, because he was acting under coinpuisioD. An ex- 
planation was of course demanded, and then Goveraor Boone, see- 
ing that secresy could be no longer niMntained, velunteered the 
fullowing information. Fourteen days i^, Ite said, GrOvind~ 
jee the witness being confined ia "the Trunk" — a corruptiwi of 
tlie Maratliee word t'ura jail — and seeing SeijeantOillisoi engaged 
in writing, had borrowed from him pen, ink, and paper, with which 
he had himself Indited a mete, 'iue wary seijeant auffeieil him 
to complete it, and then, having snatclted it out ef his hand, car- 
ried it to Major Vane, his commanding officer, who transmitted it 
to the Governor. No address was written on it, but it was 
donjectured to be meant for Kama Kamatee, as it informed 
some one that the writer had been examined .about some 
letters and money, but had made ntt disclosures, .and was 
resolved not to make any. It also suggested that the unknown 
should not be sparing with his money, but use it liberally and 
Judiciously. No fur^er notice was taken of this matter at the 
time, nor until some days afUr, when Govindjee had contrived to 
write another letter, which, also being intercepted, was foiiiul to 
utate that tlio former letter liatl ratlen into the hands of Major 
Yane, and that the writer was most anxious to regun his liberty. 
Further information «as given that a clerk attached to a company 
of sepoys had rolled a letter up in a parcel with some oondimenta, 
and delivered it to [i kitclien-boy, who threw it into the prison. 
On his own responsibility the Governor then examined the clerk 
respecting the contents of this letter, bat could not induce him to 
make any disclosures. So availing himself of his antiquarian 
knowledge, and remembering, we presume, that the d^nerate 
Romans allowed an unrestricted use of the qucestio In cases of 
treason, his Honour resolved to try whether the secret could be 
wrenched out, and, to use his own words, the man " did not 
confess till irons were screwed upon his thumbs, the smart 
whereof brought him to confession, that there was a letter in the 
rag with the kismishes (condiments) which Govindjee's son had 
delivered to him to be conveyed to his father," Govlndjee himself 
was then examined, and although he denied all knowledge of the 
letter, his equivocation betrayed hiin, so that it became necessary 
to squeeze tiie truth out of him also. His Honour, as chief 
inquisitor, had the terrible Irons applied, and Govindjee confessed 
all that was required. 

In the annals of Western India we have no other instance of 
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' the queetion' being used hy tlie Englisli Government than tliis ; 
but we shall find that some years later they were on the point of 
employing nadve judges to use it for them, and the Dutch in India 
carried torture to as great a degree of barbarity as had ever been 
itttained in tlie fea<U states ef Europ.* OB' thia. occauoD the 
Governor's bye-^ay wkh the two clerks and thumbkins had no 
other efiect than te diminish the value of the evidence fur the- 
progecation, and to provide Kama Kamatee with a plausible 
defence, of which he readily availed himself. But thene were so. 
laany other witnesses who~-it was supposed — had not, been tam- 
pered with, that the case against tlie- prisoner was tliought 
sufficiently strong to establish his guilt. His letters to Angria 
were produced in court, and to some of them a seal, sworn to be 
his, was attat^edi One witness deposed, that liaving gone to 
Coiaba, and there induced a favourite dancing-girl to intercede 
wkh Angria £)r tliODestoratiou of the " Success," the pirate-chief 
assured het tluit the sliip did not really belong to the English,. as 
be knew by iufoimalioa received Irom Bama Kamatee, but to- a. 
m^rcluntof Surat. A Portuguese secretary acknowledged that he 
had' written the letter addressed by the General of the North t» 
the Governor of Bombay, and which Rama had prevented ii:om 
reaching its- destiiiadon. But all' this and much other evidence 
not being- considered sufficient to prov« the charge of high treason 
against the- prisoner, his- judges were unanimous in finding him 
giult^ only of high, crimes and misdemeanours. In any case 
tliey would not have ventured tc^inflict capital panishment upon 
him^ a& they did nflt consider themselves legally entrusted witli 
tliepower to do-SOj except in cases of piracy. To be sure, there 
were-ways orevading the difficulty, for when, as frequently hap- 
pened,. Government were prosecutor, counsel, and judge, it was 
easy toprovathata man wasa pirate ; or, if that could not be 
donS) they might,, as- Hamilton declares they did at Fort St.. 
Geocge,: leave him to starve in prison, or again, " fiog him out 
of this world into the nest." As for the unhappy Raino, he was 

<* Sla*i)rlDiu,aDuteh-IUBr Adtaira), wit HH.eve-wiUieit of tlie fflj^litful 
toitans idiieli tlie offiMri of the Dutcb Kaac India Company inflictrd at 
theCapaofGood Hope, iheu a Dutcti settlemaut. He vrites : "PuniBlimeuts 
are very levere ber«, especially nilli remind to oiieiital sJaves. In tli« year 
1763 I saw una, vbo had set a bouse on fiie, bruk^ii alive upon the wheel, 
after tbe flsih bad been toru from bis body with retl-hot pincers, without hi« 
si'ins any ligkof paia dtulng theeiecutiou of this buibaroas seuteitce, wlikh 
Faaled Fallaqnarter ofu hour." Tlie accounts of impalemeutB iu BaLiTiaare 
too korribia Co be traiiEcribnd. — Vuyages to the Eutt ludies, by (be Uts John 
Spliaur SOToriDus, Esq., Rear XdmiiuL Vol i. 
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consigned to the porpetual horrors of n dungeon, and his property 
—part of which being witbin the watis of vW 18 now called tlie 
Fort must have been particn)ar)y valnable— was conbcftted.* 

Afler considering the qneetion uf Rama Kamatse's guHt or 
innocence, it is impossible to form a conclusion whh amy high 
degree of accuraCT ; but we have no reasonable doubt tMt 
Government was the tool of a baae conspiracy, and as snch com-- 
mitted a cruel act of oppression. It is probable that the prisoner, 
with a native love of intrigue, bad so far played a doable game as 
to hold secret communications with Angria, but the evidence 
adduced to prove that those were treasonable was damaably blse. 
Never even in Indian Conrts of law were peijury and forgery need 
with less scruple and more subtlety. Many years aflennu^s, when 
the condemned man had pined in a prison, his family were sunk into 
the depths of poverty, and his judges reposing comfortably in the be- 
lief that they had administered impartial justice, it oozed out that 
vile caitiffs had forged the letters which were produced agaitiat him, 
and attached to them fictitious seals. The Government of the day 
thus recorded an opinion of their predecessors' act ; — " TboMch 
tike then President and Council might act conusteittly witli wliat 
appeared to them, yet from the information of oar people it Is looked 
upon by the generality of the inhabitants to have been a 
rigorous measure." Under instructions from the Court of 
Directors they made restitution to the family by allowing 
a smalt pension to Rama's son ; and although the Company 
still claimed the bulk of his father's property for detrta which they 
affirmed were due to them, they paid him four thousand rupees 
in compensation for loss which he had sustained by wrong valua- 
tion. But what a lesson did the natives learn of British justice ! 
It must have seemed to them only a muddy streiun at beat, and 
they discovered that it could be easily turned aside by the weak 
and unsound evidence which pain extorts, or the lies and cauDing 
counterfeits of ingenious hate ; yes, even by the hearsay evidence 
of a corriipted prostitute !t 

The two other trials we are to mention are also curious as 
illustrating the state of justice and civilisation. Mr. Braddyl and 

• " Tlief caniiotliiflict tlie pain ef death unj otliErwa; tlinn bjr whippf n^ or 
Ftartliig. aulj for pirary tliey cmi hniig. and soma biTs been so toni of tliat 
priTileae.tbiit Mr. Yiilo hanged liig groom for ridiiu two or tbreo dftir*' Jonropr 
off to take the nir." (Hamilton's " New Awonot." Cr.apWr nil ) Ten of 
twenty v«ars latir Nalivee were fiequcnllj tiecuted. 

t We bare coirpated tlie IMar; of tlie time with tliat Iot the Bth October 
17JI nth NoTcmlitr and 3Uth Deceni1>er 1713 1 ami the Court'i Qenvral 
tetter dated ! 1th March I74S. Before Ba mat deathbothb* and GoTindje* 
neoiDrialliied tb« Court. 
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hts wife had been insulted by a trooper, v^ho almost rode ovexr 
them at night, and being reraonstrated with answered, " Giod ti—— 
^u ; if I had a pistol 1 would shoot you through the head for a^ 
farthing." " Would you so?" a&ked Braddyl. " Yea, I would,' * 
stiid tbe man, " you are a togue and a rascal." A certain. 
MaCtliew Bi^le was fixed upon sext morning as the culprit, and 
the gentleman insulted was botii the prosecutor and one of tba 
judges to try the case ! How could poor Matthew prove his 
innocenco before such a tribunal ? He was condemned " to 
receive thirty-nine lashes in the public bazaar, and to be smt otk 
board one of the Company's vessels, there to serve during ths 
Governor's pleasure without pay."* 

A belief in witchcraft, wbicli, aller leading the Puritans of 
Massachusetts to commit terrible murders under the form of law, 
had for thirty years been exploded even in the American colonies, 
was still entertained by the Giovernment of Bombay. The 
Records of the Court of Justice show that an ignorant woman, 
named Bastok, was more that once whipped for what were called 
" diabolical practices." Like too many Europeans of past days 
in India, this infatuated creature had imbibed native superstitions, 
and professed to cure sick persons by the use of charmed rice. 
Convicted of this offence on the 5th of July 1724, she was admit- 
ted by the Court to have been guilty of witchcraft, not from evil 
intention, but from ignorance ; and so they enlighten her dark 
mind in this wise : — the Court orders that " she receive eleven 
lashes at the church-door, and a^rwards she and all persons tliat 
are found guilty of the like do such penance in the Church as 
customary. "t 

Although the sittings of Council were now much more deco- 
rously conducted than in the days of Sir Nicholas Waite, and the 
members did not come to actual blows, harmony was by no 
means uninterrupted. Lawrence Parker, the Deputy Governor, 
was very troublesome on several occasions. We have already 
seen Mr. Cobbe taking up the cudgels for him when suspended 
by his colleagues from office ; and in 1720 he was unanimousV 
condemned by them for surreptitiously erasingtlie signature whicli 
he had attached to a minute ; but when they would agun liava 
suspended him Mr. Braddyl dissented, because, although Parker 
had committed an error, his intentions appeared to be pure. 
Much of the Council's time was occupied in investigating com- 

* Gavarnmant tXiry, 15th April )7S4. 

t Ka; e't AdmiaiatrAtioa of the DoiC InJia Cnnpaaj', Put iii. Chsp. i. 
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plaints brought agunst this unmxnt^eable laembOT. He was 
charged with neglecting his duty and not attending tlieir eonsulta^ 
tkios, upon which he summuned " Dr. Cobbe" as a witness to 
prove that he had been prerented hj iHnees. Then Captain 
Gordon appeared to prefer a complaint i^inst him, because " his 
Worship's sepoy had seized his slave-boy," The Council pro- 
Dooncea their Deputy Governor to have been guilty of aggra- 
vated' offences, which at first he admitted, but afterwards retracted 
bi» admission. 

Every ofBce at this time bad its numerous perquisites, and sa 
long as the holder was not too extortionate, he was allowed to 
increase his slender incoine by ^1 kinds of picliings. But Captain 
Ingrain, the Purveyor Gieneml for the marine and land services, 
hadi become so rapacious, that the cries of his victims forced the 
slumbering law to arouse itself. He bad been in the habit of 
chai^ng double its value for all wood which- he provided, and 
liad added fifty per cent, to the price of flsh and other articles <^ 
consumption. His offence, howeverr was not ragavded as very 
heinous. Government dealt leni«itJy ntth himj and only com- 
pelled him to refund two thousand four hundred rupees. 

One other illustrative incident so amused us when, our eyes 
first lighted upon it, that, small as it is, we feel bound' to share 
the joke with our readers; lor it is an instance of cheap liberality 
whi^ has few paraiiels, andiof the proverb " Look not a gift horse 
in the mouth" being practically taught to natives. Wishing 
to gniu credit for muuiticence, the Government resorted to a 
pitifui dodge, of which we will give the account as entered in th» 
diary of their consultations : — 

srses in tbe a tables, allogeltier 

C likely to fetch anrtliinz, the 

onaii' ■■■ - ■ 

them the more acoeptable, offers the dresiinj[ of tfaem with a yaid a 
half of red cloth ;. which the Boaril agreeing to, the Wiirebonae-keeper is 
hereby directed to issue out six. yards fnr that -purpose, to be presented ua 
bis Majesty's birthday, the 28lh iostant." 

And did not Banians know then, as well as tWy know now, 
the value of dc^' meat wrapt in scarlet ? — or were those birds so 
young theathat they could be taken with chaff ? 

Turning away our eyes a little from Bombay, we observe 
the political condition of India, that we may comprehend the rela- 
tions of the English Government with Native Poweis. Upon the 
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deatk of tlte En{)eror Aurungzebe In 1707, there followed, as 
usual, a dispateil succession, and only after a most severe contest 
dill liis eldest son, Mohammed Mauziiii,3eatliimselfon tlietbroii» 
with the title of Baliadur Shall. After liis death in 1712, 
anarchy i^aiii prevailed: several tribes of Hindus revolted from tha- 
empire, aiid the petty governors oppressed the people according- 
to their pleasure. He was succeeded by his son, Jeliandur Shahr 
who in 1713 was pat to death ; and then rose the family of the 
Seiads, wliose influence was for 80»e time paramount, and who- 
in 1718 {>laced Farokliaeer on the throne; then deposed and put 
him to deatJv. A shetch of the various -factions, and their com- 
plicated movements, is to befoundina luminous despatch written 
by the Chief and Council of Surat, who were in constant expecta- 
tion of revolutions which might mnterially affect their masters' 
interests. They proceed to state that the two brotliers of tho 
Seiad bmily, — lAbdulhi Khan and Hosein AH Khan, — were then 
regarded as the king-mahera of Hindustan, but some most- 
eminent noblemen were seeking for opportunities to destroy their 
power. Six months previous to the aate of the despatch, Cbeen 
Kilich Khan — called by the ivriters Chicklees Khan, and after- 
wards cel^raled as Niuun Ooll Moolk — had left Oujein, of whick 
{>roTince lie was Nawab, with a resolution to establish for him- 
self an in>lependent king<lom. Having raised an army of forty 
thousand horse, and given out that he was accompanied by a 
prince of the blood royal, whom lie intended to place on the throne 
of his ancestors, he marched upon Asseei^liur, of which lie gained 

EOGsession by intrigue, took the wealthy city of Burhampoor, where 
e established a garrison, and then continued his march towards 
Auruiigabad. Hosein AH, the Seiad and Nawab of the Deccan, 
who was tlien nursing his ambition at Delhi, sent to tho rehef oP 
Alam Ali Khan, his deputy at Auriingabad, a force of thirteen 
thousand liorse under Seiad Dilawer Khan ; but these succours 
were intercepted and defeated with great slaughter by Cbeen 
Kilich. The power of the Nizam wiis thus laid on a solid 
foundation, and this dismemberment of the Empire, tc^ther with 
that of the Marathce usurpation, left "Western and Centr^ India 
in a mere nominal subjection to the M<^ul throne.* 

Although the old Empire was thus decayed, so as to have even 
lost its power of inflicting injury on our English merchants^ 
some of its dissevered branches had taken root and were growing 
with rank luxuriance. Already had the Marathaa become a pa- 

* Diary «rtli«Sarat Fact"F}r,20Ui unit Z2ii(IJuii« 1720. 
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rent stock, and put fortli a branch which, u it grew, encn»clied 
most daogerouBly on Euroj>eaii trade/ Kanhojee ADgria, imita- 
ting others of his Maratha countrymen, aspired to build for him- 
selfa royal house ; and, although not master of broad territories, 
his success in creatiag a naval force promised htm large accessions 
of power and wealth. Fixing his head quarters in a strong for- 
tress of the Province of Beejapoor,^-calledGheria by Mussulmans, 
but Yiziadroog by Hindus, — built on a rocky promontory of the 
Eonkan, about eighty-two miles north of Groa, he sent out his 
cruisers to plunder ships of all nations. Almost tiie whole coast 
between the harbour of Bombay and the neighbourhood of Goa 
was his dominion, and there was scarcely a creek, bay, harbour, 
or river-mooth where he had not built fortifications and stationed 
vessels, so that the small craft which were accnstomed to hug the 
land could scarcely avoid encountering him. His fleet was com- 
posed of grabs and gallivats, varyii^ Irom 150 to 200 tons bur- 
then. The grabscarried broadsides of six and nine pounder guns, 
and ou their main decks weremounted two nine or twelve pounders, 
pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk-heads, and 
designed to be fired over the bows. The gallivats carried light 
guns fixed on swivels ; some also mounted six or eight pieces of 
cannon, from two to four pounders, and ail were impelled by 
forty or lify stout oais. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, crowded witii men, formed tlio whole fleet, 
and with smaller numbers their officers often ventured to attack 
armed ships of considerable burthen. The plan of their assault 
was this ; — Observing from their anchorage in some secure bay 
that a vessel was in the offing, they would slip their cables and put 
out to sea, sailing swifbly if there were a breeie, but if not, mi- 
king the gallivats taketho grabs in tow. When withinshot, they 
generally assembled as soon as they could astern of their victim, 
firing into her rising until they had succeeded in disabling her. 
They would then approach nearer and batter her on all sides un- 
til she struck ; or, if she still defended herself resolutely, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men on each, would 
close with her, and the crews, sword in hand, board her from 
all quarters.* 

■ In I7l7 these cruisers captured the ship " Success," which 
belonged to the English broker, aiul was sailing under British 
coloTirs ; the consequence was a war between Angria and the Kast 
India Company, which lasted for nearly thirty-eight years. In 

* Orme's RiMorr of luJojlan, Bi-ok r. 
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1719 a force from Bombay endeavoured to surprise Khanery» 
irhich he had fortified ; but they were unsuccessful, through tho 
treachery, it was said, of Kama Kainattee, by which the garrison 
were placed on their guard ; but probably the real traitor was a 
Portuguese Captain, who allowed a free passage to succours which 
it was his duty to have intercepted. In April 1720 four of An- 
gria's grabs and ten galiivata attackedthe English ship " Charlotte"; 
and, as her powder failed after a short defence, they captured and 
carried her into Gheria.* 

Irritated by the sallies of these piratical wasps, the Government 
of Bombay resolved to attack their nest ; and equipped an ex- 
pedition against Gheria. Mr. Walter Browa was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief, and numerous vessels, with a strong detachment 
of European troops, were mustered ; but there was a difficulty in 
supplying them with provisions. On the one hand. Englishmen 
could not be expected to fight without beef ; on the other, the 
Natives would be shocked to see their revered cows murdered and 
pickled for the use of the fleet. Tiiis was a dilemma ; but at la^t 
It was decided that feelings must give way to the exigencies of 
the service, and an order for a general slaughter was incontinently 
issued. Then arose a universal cry of wailing — dismayed 
Hindus interceding for their brutes, and in the first outburst 
of grief offering a pecuniary compensation to ransom them 
from impending death. Unmoved by such tender appeals, but 
yet never deaf to any offer in the way of business, the Governor 
jn Oonncil desired to know what they were prep:ired to give, and 
at length four rupees for each animal was accepted as a commuta- 
tion. By these means a sufficient sum of money was raised to 
purchase beef for the fleet from persons elsewhere, who, having 
no scruples on the grounds of metempsychosis or the cauoniza- 
tion of brutes, willingly offered hecatombs to British appetite ; 
and Mr. Brown sailed with his expedition for Gheria. Immediately 
on entering the river he landed his soldiers, who attacked and put 
to flight a body of the enemy's troops, whilst a portion of his fleet 
ascending destroyed sixteen vessels, and with the other portion he 
made a diversion by firing upon the fort. A platoon of Angria's 
men, having come so near as to be within range of partridge-shot, 
the English destroyed half of them ; but in doing so one of their 
gunsburst and hilled four of their own men. Mr. Brown's gain 
and loss ended here : hopeless of making any impression upon the 
fort itself, he withdrew. 

* Grant DoBTb History, Vol. i. Hamilton's " New Aoeouot." Diary of tlw 
Snrat Factory, 26ch May 1720, 

VOL. in. — NO. I. 8 
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The Government of Bombay celebrated this as a victor)', and 
fired salutes ; but, as might have been expected, Angria affirmed 
it was an inglorious defeat, and, in a taunting letter to the 
Governor, scoffed at the feeble efforts whicli the EDglish and 
Portuguese had made to injure him. We can now smite at 
the wise saws and edifying proverbs with whk-h his epistles 
are garnished ; but at tliat time they must have been gall and 
wormwood to liis corresjiondents. Ue condescended to make 
proposals of peace, but Governor Phipps in reply refused to treat 
until his European prisoners were released. Angria then sent 
the following rqoinder : — Recapitulating with the utmost exactness 
the subjects contained in the letter which he had received, he 
observes how his Excellency reminds him that he (Angria) ia 
solely responsible for their disputes ; that the desire of possessing 
what is another's is a thing very wide of reason ; that such insults 
are a sort of piracy ; that If he had only cultivated trade, his port 
might have vied with the great port of Surat ; that those who 
are least expert in war suffer by it; that he who follows it merely 
from love for it will find cause to repent ; and, lastly, his Excellen- 
cy refuses to treat of peace until all prisoners are restored. 
All these matters are then passed under review by Kauhojee, 
who meets his correspondent's arguments with subtlety and skill 
in repartee. He delicately hints that the English merchants have 
also a desire of possessing what is another's, and are not exempt from 
" this sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world." It was 
incorrect to say that his government was supported by piracy ; 
it bad been esttblished by the Maharaja Sivajee, after he had con- 
quered four kingdoms. If his port were not equal to Surat, it was 
not for want of indulgence shown to merclinnts. As for their appeal 
to the sword, there had been losses on both sides, and it was trua 
that such as love war will Bnd cause to repent, " of which," ha 
slyly insinuates, " I suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; 
for we are not always victorious, nor always fortunate." He con- 
cludes by an assurance that he will agree to an exchange of pri- 
soners ; that if the Governor really desire peace, he is quite ready 
to meet him half way ; and adds, " as your Excellency is a man 
of understanding, I need say no mora," 

If Angria's arguments were not successful, his piracies were ; 
and he was, on the whole, a garner by hostilities. Again, in 1722, 
the galled English made a descent uponhis territories and sent three 
ships under Commodore Matthews, with some Portuguese troops, 
to the district which is still called Angria's Coiaba ; but this at- 
tempt also was abortive. The Dutch, too, met with no better success 
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\fheD in 1724 they sent seven sbips, with two mortar reas^ and. 
some rcgalar troops, againfit Glieria. Tliey seem to have totally 
foiled.* 

Nor was Aligria the only piratical power from wlioEe depreca- 
tions the English trade suffered ; for the Sanganians, whose name 
disappears a few ye^s later from the English chronicles, were 
still dangerously active. An attempt made by them in 1717 to cap- 
ture the Englisli ship called the"Morniug Star," led to theseverest 
of the many contests wbich have been waged on the Western Coast 
of India. Ascertaining through their spies that she was on her 
passage from Gombroon to Sural ^vith a valuable cargo, the pirates 
waylaid her willi two squadrons from two of their ports ; and 
when she appeared in sight, tliey had one vessel of nearly five 
liundred tons, three others of between two and three hundred, 
and four smaller erafl, carrying in all about two thousand men . 
Only seventeen fighting men were on board the " Morning Star," 
but they were resolute and prepared to defend tliemselves to the last. 
The [Hrate'slargeship opened theengageinent by coming at ouce 
to cleee quorters, and the English commander's thigh was pierced - 
with a lance ; but they were tlien compelled to sheer off. After 
taking a day to coosider a new plan ofatt.ick, they threw their 
two largest vessels on the Englishman's bows, another on liis 
quarter, andcJosedwith three others, so as to board him from five 
points. A desperate conflict ensued ; seven men of the " Morning 
Star" were killed, and as many wounded ; she was set on fire in 
three places, so tlint her poop and half-deck were burnt through ; 
but after four hours ker crew contrived to disengage her, and 
leaving her five enemies so entangled with one another that they 
could not give chase, sheboreaway wiihallspeedforBorabay, On© 
of her native seamen, and twenty-six native merchants who had 
gone from Iter to the pirates with the bopo of dissuading them 
from their attempt, remained in their hands, and tlie Sanganians 
received six hundred pounds for their ransom. So dissatisfied^ 
LowoTer, were their chiefs with this result, that they ordered the 
officer who commanded their fleet to be put to death, 

Madagascar continued to be, as it nad been for accntury, a 
stronghold of pirates. In 1720 two of their vessels sailed boldly 
i^aiiist three ships as they were lying at anchor — two, called the 
"Greenwich" and " Cassandra" being English, the third belonging 
to the Ostond Company. The " Greenwich" and Ostonder weighed 
and put to sea, bat the " Cassandra" ran by accident on some rocks. 
. * Qrant Duff's Hiitorj. Coawltntion Boole oFtlie Bombay G over nmeuC, 6.U 
SepWmber I7S0. — Diaries kept at Oombay auil Surnt. 
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The only piratical vessel wliicli attacked her nas of Dutch build, 
nitli tnenty-four guns ; and she also gronnded about twenty 
yards from the Englishman, so that she lay with her head towards 
his broadside. In this predicament her decks were swept by the 
" Cassandra's" guns, and ber crew compelled to seek shelter in the 
hold ; but on her companion coming to her assistance, the English 
captain found it necessary to save tlie lives of bimsdf and crew 
by taking to their boats. The most remarkable part of this affair 
was, that he af)«rwards had the address and courage to visit the 
pirates, and so guned upon their better feelings by his judicious 
appeals, that they presented to him their own vessel which he had 
so severely battered. With this he and his distressed crew 
reached Bombay in September, when their bravery was rewarded 
by the compassion and liberality of the Governor. Commodore 
Matthews sailed with his grabs to revenge this and other injuries 
the same yeni that he failed in his attempt on Colaba, and first 
visited St. Mary's, the pirates' favourite resort, where he found that 
the birds had flown, but lett traces of their plunder — abundance of 
pepper lying exposed on the ground. Prosecuting bis search on the 
main island, he could only learn that they had run thdr small 
craft up rivers and creeks, where he dared not follow them, and all 
his operations ended in a parley which had no good result.* 

We will now inquire into the transactions of some European 
Powers. The French, who were soon to act sncj^atprominent 
part on the continent of India, were as yet little beard of on the 
Western side. They lingered at Surat, but transacted no business ; 
and only lived upon the hope that their trade would some day 
revive. The murder of an Englishman named Thomas Simpson, 
by a Frenchman, led to a correspondence between them and the 
English Government ; but as they also had not tlie power of 
indicting capital punishment, they could only send the culprit to 
Pondicherry.f The communications of the English with the 
Portuguese were more important, and concerned the iuternal eco- 
nomy of Bombay. 

The old complaint, that the I ndo- Portuguese clergy were ene- 
mies within the camp, was revived, and led to ecclesiastical 
disputes which have continued— -ouly in an altered phase — to 
this day. Whenever the English Government bad a quarrel 
with the Portuguese of Bassein or Tanna, these clergy of Bom- 

* Hamilton's " New Account," Cliaptsra ii. and lii. 

■f Letter from Dombs]' to Surat, dated 9th January 1723 ; lutd Sarat Dinrjr 
31th Aftit 1733. 
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baj naturally took their countrymen's part, and urged tlieir flocks ^ 
who numbered as many as six thousand souls, to follow theic- 
example. After long enduring the annoyance and danger of this 
interference, the President and Council believed they could escaptt 
from it by an alteration in the patronage and jurisdiction of tha 
Roman Catholic Churches. Hitherto the patron.ige had remainEd. 
with the Crown of Portugal, as it had been before the island was 
ceded to the English ; but it appears to us, although we have no 
direct evidence to prove it, that about this time the Government en- 
couraged the parishioners to choose their own vicars. Suchachoice 
ia now claimed by the people of some parishes as a prescriptive 
right, or, rather, they maintain thatthey have from time immemorial 
exercised a veto. Yet it is scarcely credible that even this limited 
privilege, which is not enjoyed elsewhere by members of the 
Church of R<ime, was first granted to the people under Por- 
tuguese rule, and certainly a right of seketing and eketing 
thfflr own clergy was first obtained by the In do-Portuguese under 
British rule ; nor can we assign any date for its introduction save 
that of which we are now writing. The change of nomination 
and election followed, in regular seqrience upon a change of 
jnrisdiction. When the Government of Bombay resolyed to take 
all authority out of the hands of the Archbishop of Goa, 
because his interests and thoso of his creatures were Portuguese, 
they atsQ contrived that the patronage should pass from the re- 
presentatives of the Portuguese Crown. 

A means of changing the jurisdiction was opportunely present- 
e<l by the establishment at Surat of a Carmelite Mission from the 
College of the Prop^anda at Rome, and the advent of a prelate 
who was Styled Vicar Apostolic. This Italian, named Frey 
Mauritio, was invited in October 1719 to reside in Bombay ;and in 
May 1720 the Government, complying with an order of the Court 
of Directors, decided that, as t!ie Portuguese prelates chose to 
send them " the very scum of the jjriesthood," they would take 
care that the Churches of the island should be supplied from 
another source. They therefore transferred four Churches to the 
priests of the Carmelite Mission, with Don Frey Mauritio at their 
liead on a salary of Rs. 40 per mensem, and required all to swear 
that they nould pay allegiance to the King of England, would 
not, directly or indirectly, teach, preach, or practise anything con- 
trary to the interest or dignity of the Crown, or East India Com- 
pany, and would submit to the orders of the Governor in Council.* 
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"Wlien tliis oath had been taken, proclamation was made, requir- 
ing " all inhabitants of ths llomaii Catholic religion to pay the 
same obedience to the Bishop Don Frey Manritio^de Sanctz 
Teresa, and the priests appointed by him, as they formerly did to 
the Portuguese Bishop and priests." Tluia placed in autiiority 
by a Prot«stant Government, and virtually acknowledging it, on 
tliis occasion at least, as the fountain of honour and spiritual 
power, Don Frey Mauritio remained in \\m charge until his death 
in 1726, nnd was succeedad by Peter of Alcantara, styled Bishop 
ofAreopolis in Asia Minor, and Apostolic Vicar of the Mogul 
Empire, the Kingdom of Idakhan and Gcolconda, and the Island 
ofBomhi^. As for the Portuguese clei^y, they were ordered to 
quit the island within tnenty-fonr hours from the time of tbe 
proclamation by which their ancient privileges were abolished. 

It does not appear that the Portuguese parishioners clung with 
particular affection to their clergy, or in any way resisted their 
summary ejection. On the contrary, when theGeneral of the North 
— as the Governor of Bassein, Diu, Dauiann, nnd Chaul, residing 
at Bassein, was styled — remonstrated gainst the measure. 
Governor Boone replied that it was according to the Kon<H'ablo 
Company's orders and " the earnest longings of the people in 
general" — a strong assertion which could easily have been contm- 
vened if false, and which he would scarcely have ventured to 
make on insufScient grounds. *" The truth is, the Indo-Portu- 
gueae have shown themselves very capricious in these matters, 
oscillating between the jurisdictions of tlie Archbishop of Goaand 
Vicars Apostolic ; to which indecision, or love oF change, must b» 
attributed the discreditable frays and espeusLve litigation in which 
they have since been involved. 

But, although the Roman Catholics of Bombay cheerfully com- 

nprnl in tha Em p Ira of tlie Orent Moga!, of tlie Ts^iiiJ of BombAy nnd Ebe 
Jurisdiclion tLercar, tlo Bvear upon tliu \\a\j Rianj^elists (od itljioli I Iists 
plnced my lixlit liand) riUireljr toobey His Moat Serene Majesty ofGra^t Dritain, 
Hiitl tiiat I vill iierer, directly or iiiilirecti]', tcocli, prearh, or prnctise niiyUiiuK 
ciiutrary to tlie lioiiot and dignity of tha Crown of his saiil Most SiTene Majesty, 
or to tlie liit?rert of tlie Kiglit Honomble English Company, and tliKt I wiit 
pay all oWlienco to the orders ot tlie llaniinble the Governor furtbetima 
keiii^, nnd to ci°tcite llie Bomau CaLliolIc tcligion aoiording lo its primliire 
institution, vitlioat any nltenition. lu witness wherooF I liaie heretoset my 
liand tliia 6tli day of May 1 720." Padre Frpy I'eiiro, of the most Holy Trinity, 
■ud Fr«y Elizel de St. JoEepli tonk and siilHtiribed tbe lame oath. Query, — 
Is the Iloman Catholic rtligloii still pructised " accordinji to its prlmitiTe iii- 
stitntion," a>id are the roncluding vords oF this oath consistent with the 
doctrino of ' develapnienc' which is nov commonly received ? 

* Diary or the Su rat Factory, 13th October 1719, and of the Bombar Go- 
leriimcnt, in May 1720 : slso 19th Jmiuary 1733. 
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plied with tliis transfer of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, tlie case was- 
very different with the Portuguese Govern nient. A complaint 
was made to the King of Portugal, and forwarded by him to 
the English Court, through its Ambassador at Lisbon ; but it led. 
to no results until sixty-six years afterwards, when tlie Court of~ 
Directors ordwed that the Archbishopric of Goa should be restor- 
ed to its ancient rights. As for the General of the North, he showed 
immediately his resentm^ut, by endeavouring to prevent all 
subjects of Portugal from holding communication with Bombay, 
prohibiting the transport of provisions, seizing English crat^ 
as it passed down tlie Mahim river, and declaring that he 
would hold no further correspondence witli Governor Boone, unless 
the dismissed priests were reinstated. These injuries and insults 
became so intolerable, tliat on thef'th of July 1720 the Governor 
in Council retaliated by aiming a blow at Portuguese absentees, 
proclaiming; that the property of all such as did not repair to 
Bombay witliin twenty-one days would be confiscated, and, when 
Done made their appearance, ordering the Yeriadores to collect 
the produce of their estates for the benefit of Government. The 
ill-feeling thus prevailing between the two nations was raised 
to fever-heat by a gross outrage committed by the Fortugiiese 
on two messengers who conveyed this proclamation to Salsette. 
They seized and carried the unfortunate pair with irons on their 
limbs, in mock triumph, first to Tanna, then to Bandora, where 
they put their fortitude to the test by hoisting them on a gibbet. 
The two men of peace were indeed sufl'ered toretum sound in wind 
and limb ; but, according to their own artless admission, " they 
were made very sore and mighty terrified." Such a violation of 
national law on the part of the Portuguese was received as a 
declaration of war, and a small body of British troops, marching 
to the Straits of Mahim, threw a shell or two into the fortified 
Church of Bandora. Seeing a few of their number killed and 
wounded, the enemy were soon humbled, bc^eil for terms, and 
engaged to desist &om further aggressions. A fresh outbreak 
of theirs, two yeais afterwards, had a similar termination.* 

Now, let us suppose ourselves leaving Bombay and coasting 
along with a Commissioner to the Southward, stopping occasional- 
ly to inspect the English Factories. The Honorable Company 
bad become much dissatisfied with their servants who were 
Btationed in this direction. Rumours had reached England that 
all was not right. It was remembered that Sir Nicholas Waiie, 
* Bombsj Diarr> HamiUon't " New j^ceonnt," Cliar. ivi. 
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long dead and gone, had accused the Factors there of peculiUion, 
&iid of cliai^IiiK their masters more than was actuaUy paid for 

?:oods. The ships in the Honorable Company's trade took home 
ittle pepper, which was cliiefly looked for as the produce of 
these parts, and for what little they did take, they were detained 
so long that the owners made large claims fer demurrage ; whibt 
at the same time ships chartered by private persons were unstinted 
and their cai^oes abundant. Jt became necessary therefore that 
the affairs of the southern Factories should be closely scrutinised, 
and'for this purpose the Court oi Directors ordered the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to send thither the Worshipful Stephen Strutt, 
Deputy Governor, with the necessary powers.* In his commis' 
sion, bearing date tl)e 23rd October 1715, he is instructed 
to investigate all matters relating to trade at Carnar, Tellicherry, 
Calicut, and Anjengo ; to report upon the account-books of the 
Factors, the values of current coins with the rates of exchange, 
the quantity of pepper grown in the districts, and also the price 
and terms on which it could be procured, the demand for Euro- 
pean, Indian, and Chinese merchandise, the sums exacted by native 
princes under the name either of customs or presents, together with 
other matters in which the several Factories were respectively and 
specially concerned. He was also charged with a letter for the 
Viceroy of Goa," relating to the ship ' Monsoon' taken by a Savage 
(Maratha) pirate and retaken by a Portuguese frigate out of 
the Carwar rivet in the year 1706." 

Having received all his directions, and been committed by the 
Governor in Council to the Divine protection, Mr, Strutt, with three 
assistants, embarked on the 24th October 1716, under a salute of 
thirteen guns, returned by all the ships in the harbour, on board 
the "Catherine," and, accompanied by the " Anne," commenced a 
voy^e which in those days was sure to be attended with adventures 
andperils. It is singular to find himwhensailingoutoftheharbour, 
noting down the appearance of Khanery, the Tenedos of Bombay, 
— as if it werean island almost unknown because cautiously avoided 
by all unarmed vessels frequenting the port — and re|>r68entingto his 
Government that it was two miles in circumference, thirteen miles 
distant from the mainlandand fourteenfrom Bombay; that Angria 
had strongly fortified it, and that it was covered with houses. 
As he passed Malwan on the 31st, a grab and gallivat made their 
appearance, " the latter firingboth her chase guns very impudent- 
ly," their object being to cut off and make prize of the defenceless 

* General LetHr, dated 37lliMaich 1714. 
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"Anne;"* but seven shots from the" Catherine's" pins — none of 
which, however, hit the mark — seared her away. Next day the party 
were off Carwar, where they found a Portugaese cruiser, mount- 
ing eighteen or twenty guns, and wore told tiiat tiiere were two 
more to the southward, each mounting forty guns, — all of these 
being placed there to keep the coast clear, but in reality doing a 
little piracy on their own account, and fearing to approach either 
Angria or the pirates of Malwan. Having landed at Carwarand 
the otiier Factories, Mr. Strutt exhibited his commission, and left 
certain written interrogatories, which he desired should be answered 
before his return. At Cochin, which the Dutch had possessed for 
fifty-two years, he was warmly pressed by the Commodore to go 
ashore, but declined. Permission, however, having been given to 
some other Europeans, they visited " the Baron," and reported 
Hiat " he was mighty affable and courteous," although, liko 
many other Dutch officers of distinction, he had been promoted 
from the ranks. At Anjengo the Commissioner performed tha 
painful duty of dismissing two of the Company's servants, and th© 

Eleasant one of announcing that Mr. Kiffin, of whom all had a 
igh opinion, was appointed Chief. On mustering the garrison, 
he found them to consist of a Captain and Ensign, 41 Europeans, 
80 topasses and Africans, and agunnerwith a small party under 
his command ; their arms being in bad order, and ttieir twenty- 
cannon of all sizes mounted on carriages of various fasliions. 
"With the gentlemen of the Factory he was rowed seven miles up 
the river to Attinga, where he found that there was no Queen ; 
but two heiresses to the throne were waiting to have their cJaiina 
adjusted. f Embarking again at Carwar he steered towards 

'"TTiatntaDtwu For the ' Ann(,*wliob«in|raitcni«««Iietl[tLiab]'befar*or 
tliaf l»d puilnl tier, not liHTinji bmj itara porU and tli« itara b«iii[E vliM 
theee Sufiijiea annoy otli«>rii witli, aud ]is*e large pms, are tlie propereic 
weRpans to fiflit tliein," We giie tliis qiiwr extract from Clio CDminitsiuiier'a 
TepoTt, ai it ihoiTE tlie mailg of fij^litin; adopted bf Aitjiria's corsnirt, niiit theie 
pirates oF Uilvau. Tlio Intter, eaya fitaat Duff, ware subjects of the Hajl of 
K.ol:ipore, but tttit clie Goiernineiit oF Brnnbaf leem not Vi have known, Guppoi- 
jncftli.nt tUcy bebmaed to tbe Sawnnt Warea count ry. Hamilton's Ai-couut is 
different, niiil is tbui ■■ — " About twelve leagues to tbe Eoutbward of Glierin, li 
an i*liiiid nbout two milain circamferenee, nad FortiEpil «ith a itoue wall round 
it, called Ualwan. It IIpi about a mile fram tlia main laud, and ia goierued b; 
Sn independent Itnjali, wlio is alio n freebooter, aud keeps tbree or four erubs 
»t taa to rob all whom Uiey can toaster. And that ii all I kuow of liim.'* 

— caup. IX. 

t The law of re^al suwewion in tliis petty atnte was a coriou" cntrait to 
tba (iallic law called Siilic— men be iug excluded from the t)> rone. From remota 
aotiquity priiicenes ot Attinga had puBMs&ed tlie BuTereigiity of TrariuiGarei but 
B f«w yesTi after tUia an aliera'iDn was made in tliii reipect. 

VOL. m.— MO. 1, 
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JBorabfty, and neaar Cabo de Rama, vulgarly styled Cape Bavnius, 
seeing tiiree grabs supposed to be engued in piracy, with a snip in 
tow, he gave chase and fired a broadsiae at tnem ; but it is clear 
that the gunaery-practice on the "Catherine" wasbad,80 the pirates 
escaped with their prize. At Goa the Viceri^ " was mighty 
courteous, and expressed a mighty desire of a good corre^n- 
dence with the English ;" but he was Dot so polite as to restore 
the " Monsoon," which he affirmed hail iieen in the hands of the 
pirates for thirteen days, and having been captured by the Portu- 
goese after so long a detontioo, must be re^irded as tikeir lawful 
priae ; nor could a priest — whose advocacy, as usual at Goa un- 
der such circumstances, wasengaged for a pecuniary consid^^on— 
change this adverse verdict. At Gheria, Mr. Strutt's boats were 
suffered to pass without molestation, and he even exchanged civili- 
ties with Angria's brother, Angria himself having march«d against 
the ^ddee. On the 28lh d" January 171&, the "Catherine" an- 
cbored safely in the harbour of Bombay, and the Commissioner's 
exciting voyage of three mcmths was ha^ly terminated.* 

At Carwar the English were for long engaged in a little war. 
Having once been plundered by Mt^uT troops, the Factory had 
since been strwigly fortified, and to this the iom^es now owed 
their liberty, perhaps their lives ; for the Raja of the country, 



* Record > oF Go» 

"TIi« merclianU'repoit ofthe taking eftba " MomooD," th* ISIh FtbnutJ 
|;Q t. b; the Girrea Sftisjees :— 

" Tliiidsf tUs'Aurenzeli' saitnl oat of Carwar harboiir lo A [sn galore, at 
which time the Girroa S;i<ajeea, with 4 grabs and 3& nl'ati (Nillu Purboo 
Geoeral of the flectc), la; in Bed Cove. Shemetthe" Maas<H)ii"Dff AnjidiTK, 
aud told Mr. Wilcon, Supracargoe, the n«wi. Tiie night tliey kept oompaof 
tt^etlier till they came off Callacou. Captain Eihrarils oSered u> tee him ofT 
Cape Ilaymat ; but he said lie did not fear tltem. Abont miduigtit Captain 
£d«&rda parted compADy. Earl; \a tbe moroius the BaTajeei earns out of 
tke core and eaga^ tha " Monsoon'' (or threa baan, at which tim* be sarraD- 
drtd. They braa>;ht him to the oove. Next day Mr. Mildmay wrote off ta 
Nillu Paiboo, and Ite deliiered tip alt Ilia Europeans, They said tliey had 
very little aiomDniMon on board, fiailng bat 18 ibott. Alter tbe engasenent 
Mr. Mildmay Immediataiy wrote to tbe TiM-B^ tbia new*. Tba Sarajees 
kept the " MoniDon'' 4 daya iu Bed Coie. They went o>t with a design to carry 
ber toGirrea, but off Gua tbay liad a strong oortlierly wiud tbat tliey conld 
hardly carry sail. At which time came out Iroia Al^ianla 1 frigatt, I groab, 
I Portuguese marebaiit, and a figbtin; mandiaa. The Saiaiew put afor* tba 
wind, and the Portngoes* ehaaed them. Tliey luu the eliip aibore in Bed 
COTB in the nigbt, aud left her, haTing pinnderad lier of 4 bale* of clolh. Tha 
PortuguKe fireil rnudiim shott all that oight. Next morniag, aeaiiig nobady 
aboard, they ligbCeaed Uer and hauled Iter off. Tlia Sarajees wonld &in bava 
pcrEDaded llie ll&jah's people to &re upon the Portugueae, which they refiued. 
'ITiB Portuguese til B smnaaay cirried the " Moiisoun" to Goa. The Sarajee* 
had hei in poasatBion 9 days. This is all tLe merchants know of thla matter. — 
Caiwar, 4ib January 1714-la." 
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«r, as ]te was staled, the Dessaee, having; tbrown (^ his aU«gi-<- 
ADce to the Raja of &itara, consitlered that it was one of his tayaJL 
privileges todaim all wrecks on the coast as his propeity, ancL 
resented the omduct of Mr. Gleorge Tayl(w, tlie Chie^ woo had ap- 
propriated to himself the cai^o of a ship cast ashore ia the neigh- 
bourhood. Having nHsed a coneid^ble body of troops, tlie 
Dessaee marched gainst the Factory in the monsoon ot 1718| 
and besieged it for two months before succours could bo brought 
from Bombay. Then followed a severe stru^le. So high did tho 
surf run, that a first attempt to land the English troops was ua— 
xucceasful, and abaut eighty mea were atlier killed or taken pri- 
soners. When a second attempt had bees more fortunate, no 
further opwations were tried, until at the eadof «i weeks thera 
was a contest foe a spring of w^er near the shore. Four hundred 
of the tfo<ws from Bombay, under cover of their small vessels, 
then attacked the enemy, who w«re put to flight, leaving two 
hundred dead bodies in t^e woods. Again the English were 
compelled to wait for reinforcements, oonteating themselves vith 
captumg some boats laden wi^ salt, and a hundred and fifty 
horses which were bang imported ^m Arabia for the Dessaee. 
Mustering at length 2^250 men, they landed 1,250, where iJie 
shore was swept by two of their prizes converted into floating 
battM^, and two of their grabs mounting respectively 20 and 24 
guns. Instead, however, of at once attacking the enemy, who 
were preparing to decamp, the Engiish officers, with the zeal of no~ 
vices in tne military art, must aeeds go throi^h all the manoeavres 
prescribed by tbe laws of tactics, and make a slow dumsy effort 
to form a hc^ow square. EncouR^ed by their delay, the enemy 
took heEut and attacked them, upon which the interloping narrator, 
who always had an eye for any ludicrous esposuie of the Com- 
f>any's servants, beheld a scene which must have satisfied theic 
most malicious rivals. The English Gommandant, be declares, 
" pulled off his red caat imd vanished," the other officers imitat- 
ing his discretinn ; sad the men, throwing down their arms, all took 
£o theii heels, leaving 250 dead upon t£e field. The pursuit was 
happily checked by uie guns of the floating batteries ; and eighty 
seamen, puttiag the soldiers to shame, recovered two hundred 
nuskets which had been thrown away loaded. The Dessaee was un- 
able to follow i^> his success, and as his army of 7iOOO men proved 
too great a stnun upon his finances, he stade ovKturea of peace. 
Through the mediation of a Siddee, terms were arranged ; but the 
rfatava Prince retained his dislike for Taylor, the English Chief, 
and probably it was on account of this ilt-feeltng that the Com- 
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fSDj found it necesBary to irithdrnv their Factory, which, we at* 
told, was " nothing but a genteel pnson." 

At Calicut the tide of English affairs had ebbed, and in 1714 
the Chief suffered much personal loss from the failure of an at- 
tempt to check the encroachments of the Dutch, h1k> had com- 
menced buil(lin;r a fort on land which the Zamorin claimed as 
his own ; but which, timy maintained, liad been given them by 
the HaJ3 of Cocliin. Instigated by the English Chief, the Zamonn 
determiued to repel them, but proferretl stratagem to open force; 
and some of his soldiers, who in the disguise of labourers had 
offered their services to the Dutch, fieiztng a favourable moment 
when the two lieutenants in chaise of the works were amusing 
themselves with a game of backgammon, surprised a sraitinel, 
made a signal to some of their friends who lay in ambush, and 
captured the half-built fort. One ■ of the lieutenants advancing 
to retake ttie works, was killed ; on which the other made a 
speedy re'reat with his men, for which act of cowardice he was 
tried by a court martial, and shot, liut the Zamorin *s success 
was transient, as the Dutch, assisted by the Rajas of Cocliin, Paru, 
and Porcat, easily compelled him to accept their terms, and even 
to consent that the trade should fall into their hands. Mr. Adams, 
the English Chief, thus lost his private traffic in opium, of which 
he had imnuaily imported from Bengal from five hundred to a 
thonsaiid chests for sale in the interior; and the Company were de- 
prived for a time of a profitable trade in pepper, which their Factors 
had been accustomed to bring down the river in lai^e quantities 
for exportation. The consequence was, that the Factors were re- 
moved to Tellicherry, and only a Portuguese agent, styled *' the 
linguist," retained at Calicut. 

At Tellicherry the Company had obtained in 1708 the grant 
of a mud fort which originally belonged to the French, and which 
after a few years the English converted into a solid structure. 
For twenty years the Chief was eng^ed iu hostilities of trifling 
importance with the principal Nair of the place, who claimed, 
as lord of the manor, two bales of rice from every vessel discharg- 
ing cat^o at Tellicherry, and every tenth fish brought to the 
market ; but this tax the English would not permit him to receive, 
nor would they commute it for an annual payment of twenty 
pounds, wliich paltry sum would have been consir^ered an equi- 
valent. They lavished more money upon the fortifications than 
would have paid for the whole of their mvestments, and kept up a 
considerable force of Europeans and Goanese. Punch-houses 
for the men were private specul^ons of the officers, and, in con- 
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fbrmi^ vitti an odious custom then prevalent in the British atmy^ 
and but recently abolished, every soldier was compelled to tak^ 
Ilia dram. If an omission to do so could be proved againsb 
him at pay day, it was regarded as a military offence.* 

The Factors of Anjengo were in 1721 horror-stricken by one o£~" 
those calamities wtiich so frequently chequered the lives of 
Englishmen in India. As the country was involved in civil 
broils, William Kiffiu, the Chief, distrusting the'Kanee of Attinga'» 
collectors, declared that he ivould not pay his annual tribute to 
any one but herself. In vain they offered to give him a receipt, 
and urged him to comply with their demands; so, when he con- 
tinned obstinate, th«y significantly told him to do as he pleased. 
Taking two of his Council and a numerous suite, the unsuspecting 
Chief paid his visit. The whole party, with the exception of a few 
Kative servants, who with difficulty made their escape, were mur- 
dered. Although the English suspected that the Dutch had ap- 
proved of this atrocity, we are willing to accept their disclaimer, and 
to believe that they regarded it with abhorrence. f 

Tlie history ot the Factory at Surat is, as usual, a narrative of 
insults, injuries, and robberies committed by weak and tyrannical 
Governors. They did not, however, now, as formerly, threaten 
the Company's trade on the western aide of India with extinction ; 
for, as the English had a fortified island, they could retire thither 
anddemandsatisfaction, or take their revenge. In 1712 the Eng- 
lish actually did leave Surat, and their Factory was close<i for three 
years; but then an embassy from the i'actory at Hooghly, 
backed by magnificent presents and the surgical skill of Mr. 
Hamilton, exercised such a favourable influence upon the Court of 
Deliii, that the Emperor not only granted the privileges which 
they required in Bengal, but also prohibited the Nawab of Guzerat 
and Subhadar of the Deccan from placing impediments in the 
way of English trade. On this occasion his Majesty granted 
them a new firman, according to which all duties on the Com- 
puiy's imported goods were commuted for an annual peishcush, 
or tribute, of ten thousand rupees. Forty beegahs, or about fifteen 
acres, of ground were granted them wherever they might choose 
to establish a Factory, and all vessels which might be wrecked on 

* " New Accotnit,'* Cliaps. ixi*. and iit. Hamilton's East ludis Gazetteer. 
JIS. Prfport of Mr. StrnU's GomioiEsioii. 

t Hamilton's " New Aoooniit," Cliap. iiii. Ac. Dinry of tlie Bombay 
GoTtrument, Hay 174D. Th« Dnteb tlien wroM thus from Cocliin :— " I'otLint: 
can bo ima^ioed more tnalicioua thaD tlie accutacion yoar Uonour 
and Coancil a11«de»d against ni, u if *e approved of (he deteitabte mu- 
sacre perpetratnd by the Qaeea of Atttnga od year natian la (be year 1791." 
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the coast were ordered to be protected from plunder and ex- 
orbitant demands for salr^. In 1716, on tlie receipt of this 
imperial mandate, the Enghsh returned to their Factory, and 
their affairs reverted to their ancient channel.* 



* GTBDt'a Sketch of the East India Comotaj. Diary of the Sarat Factarr, 
Ottobsr 1719. 
A> the firman obtained on thU ocouion wu freqnantljr appwM to, in after 

yenra, by the Fiicton of Suritt, antt was the I;ut to nhicU an; importBDce <rai 
attached, ve glie a irBmlatiau oF it from the FerElan, ai made lij Hr: Frater, 
out oF the Foctsra, and entered in tlie Recordi : — 

"Qorariiari, Aumiti, Jagheerdari, Foujdan, Croriea, Rhadart, GoDJirbaai, 
and Zemindars nho nrt- at present, aud stiail be liereaFter in the Soubab of 
Aliinedabad and the furtanate Port of Snrat and Cambaj, belnfc in bopca of 
the rofal faToar, — Kaow that at thii time of conquest, which earriee tho 
eusigu of Tictoiy, Ur. Jnliii Surmaa aaJ Chuja Sorhiiil, Euglish Factora, ha'o 
tepreiBiited to tliose who stand at the foot of the high throne, that Customij 
are remitted oa En:;hEh goods all orer the Empire, eicept at the port of Surat ; 
aud thU at thesaid port, frimi the time of Shah Jehan, two nr oenL wai fixed 
for ths Cuitamt ; from the time or Aurangzebe, tliiee and a half pet cent, vu 
appoiuteil ; and iu other places, none molested them on this account ; and in the 
time of Bahadur Shah, two and a lialf per cent, ouif vas fixed, and is in force 
until now ; but, by reawu of tliii oppreuiou of the Klnttaseddeea, the Englich 
witlidrew their Pactorf three j-ean ago ; and in tlie Sonbaha ofBebar aiid 
Orissa this nation pays no Customs ; aud in tlie port of Hooghly, in the 
Eonbih of Bengal, tliey give yearly three thousand rapeea as PethkatK in 
lien of Customs. They hope that a yearly peahkiisli may be fixed at the pert of 
Snrat in lieu of Custom*, as at other porta, and they agiw to a yaarJy paih- 
kush of teu thousand rupees. 

'■ This order, vhicli subjects the vorld to obey It, and which ought to b« 
fllloved, is issued, in order that, ai they ^ree to p«y teu tboosand rnpeet aa 
poshkush at the port of Surat, you should take it aiinoally, and on ne account 
molest tliom further ; and whataier goods or effects their Factors may bring or 
carry away by land or water, to and from the ports of the Soubahs, and other 
ports, yon ate to look upon the Customs thereof as free ; let thein buy and 
Mli at tlieir pieasan, and if any of their effects are stolen iu auy place, ua* 
year utmost eadeaTours to recaier them, fcWiug the robbers up to panish* 
ment and tlie t;oods to their owners ; and waererer they settle a Factory, and 
buy aud Gsll goods, assist them on all just occacious, and it their 
■econnts ihow iJiat they haie a claim opun any merchant, gira the Eujlisli 
their just due, and let uo person injure their Pactora. They hare 
likewise petitioned that tlie Dewaus in the Soubahs may liare on 
dwnand Che original Sunnnd, or a copy witli the Naiim's or Dowaa's 
■eal affixed. It would be difficult to produce an original in every 
place, and they hope thiit a copy nnder the Crory's seal wilt ba credited; 
■nd if they do not demand the original Snnoud, they will not be mo- 
lested on aeeount of a cnpy with the Naiimi or Dewan's teal i and in the is- 
land of Bombay, beloagiui; to the English, where Portuguese coins are now 
correuc, the Fortunate Coins may be struck according to the caitom of China- 
patam ; and any orcliaCompanj'sserTautswho nay boindobt aud run away, 
must be sent to the Chief of the Factory ; aud the Cumpany's serrauts must not 
be molested oil acoonnt oftlieFoujdaria aud Abwab Hunbai, by whidt tliey 
are rexed and discouraged. 

"This strict and hig^ order is iunsd ;-'bliat a copy under the Crory's seal be 

.J!.. I .... .1.-. r„...„-..^_i — .....1. :_ -ii, iEiiud (rf Bombay, accordiog 
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But, in a very few years, a reuewal of attempts to make tho- 
English responaible for piracies committed by otber nations, led to 
fredi insults, wliich had their origin in a. deliberate design of extort- 
ing money. First of all they were informed that the Factory, which 
bad been secured to them by the Emperor's firman, was bestowed by 
hie Majesty on a Mussulman saint, and that it would therefore be 
necessary for the Factors to change their abode as soon as pos- 
sible. At the same time, they were made to understand, that the 
evil might be averted by a present judiciuusly made to the Go- 
vernor, who would then exercise his powerful influence on their 
behiUf at Court ; and the English Chief actually agreed to pay a 
small sum, the value of which he attempted to enhance by nam- 
ing his tormentors that if the English were dislodged from their 
Factory, they would at once withdraw also from Surat, and take their 
revenge on the trade of the port. Very soon after, a report reached 
the city, that an European vessel, having been cruising be- 
tween the Red Sea and Surat,had done much injury to the Native 
shipping ; but where she came from, no one could tell : only it 
was suspected that she was Danish. The Governor demanded 
restitution from the English for losses sustained in consequence 
of her piracies, and the Mussulman merchants, still more im- 

to (li« cuitom of the Eroplie, be earrent ; and iran; oftheCompanir'a wrranls 
ran away in debt let him be tuken and ilelirereil to tha Chief of tiie Fkctoff ; 
and let tltem not be maketed on ■ecount oF the Abwab Mnnhai. Tb«y haTQ 
likewiu reprewdtod 4hat tba Cgmpan; htre FiotDriei in Beopa), Bcbar, and 
OiiGsa, and that the; are willing to lettle in otber plncei. Tbe; hope that 
wliererer tha; settle a Factory, TorCy beegniii of land may he graciuuily beitow- 
ed opon them b; the K-iiig ; and that nlieo their *blp> are diiren atbore bf 
■(arms uti vrecked, the GoTeruors of (he porti oppieiBiTelj lene their gooda, 
aoH, in some places, demand a fuHrth part. The rojBl order n i»aed, that 
tbpy net accorcliQ]; to the custcimi; ot the Factories in other Snabalu ; and ■■ 
Miia nation liM Factoriea in the King's ports, aad dealings at Court, and bara 
obtained a miracnlotts iirnian, eiemptiug thran frotn CoatDini, take eara aqat-> 
tably of the goods at their ships nhich maybe wrecked or lost in their 'ojagat, 
and in all miitterB actcoiiformably to this gr^at order, and do not make sn 
annual denund for a new Frant. lu tliii be paitimlar. — Written on th« 
4th Bf Safir, in the Sth year of thli iiieceuful reifn." 

For the sake of tha English reader, we lubjoiti an eiplanation of die terms. 
used in thisBrmaii. AumiU are collectors of reienne, or snpeiintendeuti of 
diatrieta. Jaghitrdori, Lolders of asaignineuta of land. FoHJiar, a polie* 
iB^stral« tf. Snrat ; bia duties were eooGned to the eabarhs and ptaca in tli* 
fiainity. Crmyar Karcvry, an officM who makes bintseir responsible fo* 
the rents of a dintrict. Rliadar, a colleotor of duties pajable on tha roads. 
i/hi^ban, a eoUeetor of dntiea at lerries and paues. Zniimbr, a landholder 
who paid ay wily mm Ui the king. JUultaieddte, an accountant (or tlie Sonb^. 
JPethkiuh, a pretent or tribute. Dtwan, the Eeceiter General of a Province. 
Jfazita, tbe first otiicer of the Prorjnce. Abicab ffunhai, a tnx on Ibrbidd^n 
tliii^, incL as Bpiritnout liquors, caur(efana,d[c. Svabah, a fioviam. Suiutuii, 
Kjpatontw charter. 
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lonable, crowded in a tumultuous and violent manner tlie gates 
the Factory. The English Chief in vain expostulated, re- 
iding them that his couotrymeii had ceased to submit tamely 
iucli insults, and that latterly, when injured, tliey had always 
sanded and obtained redress and compensation. The iiifatu- 
i agitators were deaf to reason, and, as they could not gain 
ess to the Factory, assaulted in open Durbar the Company's 
ker. The Governor, too, placed him in confinement, and sta- 
led a guard over the Facti^iry to prevent ingress and ^ress, 
satenitig at the same time to seize some treasure which was 
ked for exportation. Then tlie Chief, feeling that the momeut 

making leprisnis had arrived, ordered the cruisers at the bar 
ay an embargo upon all ships belonging to Mussulmans, and 
:©d a supply of provisions in tlte Factory, anticipating a blockade, 
n the days of Sir John Gayer. However, as it was not then 

interest of either the Governor or the meTcliants to push 
tters to extremity, negotiations were opened, and terms arrang- 
It was engaged that the English Factors should no longer 
molested ; and they, on their parts, bound themselves to make 
:itutir>n, if any acts of piracy could be proved against the 
Tipany's vessels.* 

\gaiu were these troubles renewed when Kustum All Khan 
I appointed Governor. He proved to be an unscrupulous 
iressor of all sucli merchants as transacted business with the 
g;lish, and were entitled to their protection, and was therefore 
■ned by the Government of Bombay that, unless his policy was 
Q changed, their Factors would be withdrawn, and full satisfac- 
I taken for the injuries they had sustained. Such threats al- 
rs succeeded now, when appeals to justice had failed, and been only 
ibuted to conscious weakness. Rustum well knew that a with- 
nal of the English would be fatal to trade, and would cut him off 
n one source of profit. So covetousness restrained his tyrannical 
pensities until the nest year, when the Factors were relieved 
bearing that this man of violence had met the fate which he 
srved. Having espoused the cause of Sirbuland Khan, Go- 
lor of Guzerat, in opposition to Haineed Khan, the uncle and 
utyofNiiam-ool-moolk, Vizir of the Empire, Rustum marched 
he head of his troops, and met his enemy witiiin thirty-six 
BE of Ahmedabad. Peelajee Gaekwar, the Marathee general, 
. in his rear, and promised him support ; but, true only to his 
ional character, he had at the same time a secret understand- 

DiuT of lli« Sunt Factory, 1 0th Decsmbei 1 7 19, and for the tut 17M. 
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iRg with Hxmeed. Then was fouglit a battle in trliich Haineed 
was dnTen back, and Rustum enjoyed a fow moments of triumph, 
until he foond that tlie flying enemy Iiad been induced to rally bjr 
messages from Peelajee, who had also attacked his rear and over- 
thrown his guns. Thus hemmed in, he was deserted by liis army, 
and, as Bight approached, foundhimselFat the bead of only five hun- 
dred men, who rapidly dwindled to a hundred and flfty. Having 
never shown mercy, lie hoped for none from his enemies ; and 
b«lievtflg that if he should then survive, a life of ignominy or it 
lii^ring death was in store, he sought refuge in despair, and 
solved all his difficulties by plunging a d^;er into his aching 
heart. The intelligence of this tragic event, so materially affect- 
ing the interestfi of the English Factors, was brought by a mes- 
Mng« from the Dutch Factory at Ahmedabad, who, as lie passed 
the gates of the city, was bid by the guards to turn his eyes up- 
wards, and take the report of wliat he saw to Surat. He looked ; 
and there, transfixed by a spear, was the gory head of Rustura. 

The deceased Gov^iior was succeeded by his son Sorab Khan, 
who eeemed at first to be following his father's example ; for lie 
put a stop to thecirculation of Bombay rupees at Surat, seized 
and confined the assistant-broker of the English, and placed va- 
rious obstructions in the way of their trade. But these were 
errors of inexperience, arising from false representations of the 
Factors' enemies ; and as soon as they were fairly explained to 
faim he ordered that the wrMigs of the English should be re~ 
dressed." 

The history of the small Factory, or, as it was called, Residency 
of Cam bay, runs in most respects parallet with that of the larger es- 
tablishment at Surat. At both places there were the same causes 
of annoyance and obstructions in tlie way of business ; both 
places were subjected to the oppressions of Mogul Governors, 
■were harassed on land by lawless paities of Maratlias, and at sea 
by no less lawless cruisers of Coolies and other robbers. In 1720, 
Mr. Wyard, the Resident of Cambay, was much distressed by tire 
extortions of the Mafaomedan Governor, and in 1725 tlie whole 
city was threatened with destruction by two rival armies of 
Marathas ; the one led by Peolajoe, the other by Kantajee. Peelajee 
appeared first ; and at his approach, the country people in alarm 
flocked to Cambay for refuge. Thither he followed them, demand- 
ing five lakhs of rupees from the inhabitants ; and when they 
refused them, firing the suburbs. Then comes KanUjee, affirm- 

" Surat Dinrr, 31st July [7U ; 15eh FebtBiirr 1725, 
VOL. III.—NO. I, 10 
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ing tluLt he has authority to lerj contributions, and offering Pee- 
lajee twenty thousand rupees if he will only depart; with his 
army. Tliis proposal is rejoctect with disdain, and sis messenger 
thrown into connnement ^ so he proceeds at ence to action, Kid 
the Factors have the pleasure of seeing from the walls two free- 
tiooting Chiefs fight a battle, in which Peelajee is defeated. Then 
Kaotajee is aF leisure to transact his own bufiiness in his own way; 
so he demands a contribution of one lakh and ten thousand rupees 
^from the city, of which the share of the English Residency was 
-to be five thousand. Mr. Daniel Innes, tJte Resident, lemon- 
strated ag^nst this extortion, very earnestly pleading the privileges 
of trade and the eieinption from all payments which aad beea 
'Conceded to the English by Saho Raja ; but, as he wrote in niOTtJfi- 
cation of spirit, " the Mraed villains only laughed." However, 
they compounded with him at last for two thousand rupees, and 
41S Kantajee was obliged to leave after a firrt instalment of only 
five hundred had been paid, Inues would net consider that a 
promise extorted by fort-e was binding, or send another rupee, 
the President and Council of Bombay fully approving his 
philosophy. 

The followers ef Hameed Khan next appear on tlie Iwrrzon, 
levying thirty-five thousand rupees on the town, and denian<yng 
a thousand from the Residency. *' The irst time they went 
back with a put-off," writes Mr. Innes, " the next with a flat de- 
nyall, and I nave not heard from them since, ftirtber than that 
the Governor and the Geenim fellow h»« lias advised then to 
xlesist, the latter adding that the English even wouhl not pay 
them. They are but two hundred men, and I an under no man- 
ner of apprehension of danger." Tlie Governor then locked, 
and affixed seals to, the English broker's warehouses. This 
measure Mr. innes " judged to be bully" ; so counteracted it by 
menaces and two cases of drams, which were more effectual 
than money in subduing the rapacity of these licentious Mus- 
sulmans. The seals were removed, and the eccentric Resident 
a month later replies to the congratulatioas of his superiors with 
this counter-hint : — " I sliall have r^ard to your hint of the 
Governor being dry ; though I have squeiiched his thirst at my 
own charge too often for my pocket." 

Terrible days were those for merchants and helpless ryots. 
Feelajee, Kantajee, Kameed Khan, Governors irom Delhi, and 
certain Cooly Chiefs, — ail squeeted them in turn, until the 
cultivators refused to till the ground, and the country waa 
threatened with famine. After Hameed Khan's fuflowers had 
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goire awajf almost empty^ a. new Deputy Governor was appointed,, 
on condition that he should send to Ahmedabad ninety thousand. 
iupees,.tobe extorted &om the iDhabitants. No sooner did ths 
unnappy meicbants and shopkeepers heat of his approach) tliaiu 
they hid themselv^Sr or made theit escape to the neighbouring; 
viUJige»^ For six days not a man. was to- be seen in the streets of. 
CambaVt although his Excellency tlureatened that unless the people: 
made uieit appeaiance he Honld deliver the city, to indiscduiiuato- 
piUage." 

The Corapany had no- establishments as yet in SJnd, nor for.- 
aome years after^ until tbey sent an ^;ent to Aurangabundur, who- 
was continually involved in quarrels itith the Jam of Cutch and 
ether predatoiy CluetUins. Inteilopers were more enterprising, antt 
had opened a coasting trade between the western ports of India and. 
Laribundw, situated on the Indus, about fiw i»r six leagues from 
l^e sea. The rasds were more infested by robbers than even those 
ef Hindustan, and Alesandet Hamilton gives an interesting ac- 
count o£ a conflict into which he was drawn by a plundering- 
party of Baloochees-and " Maclirans."f Having arrived fitMn the 
coast of Malabar at Laribundui, witli a cargo vdued at ten thou- 
sand pounds, he found that the merchants of Tatta would not 
purchase his goods, because they, feared the risk of transporting 
them to their own city. So. he had nochoice hut to take them him- 
self, and ioining a Icafila composed of hi^n huudied beasts of 
burden, the same numbei of mem and women, and a guard of twa 
hundred horsemen, he stalled foE Tatta. Before they had travel- 
led sixteen miles, their scouts bmught intelligence that robbers- 
were approai^ngin great force. Placing theircattle in front as a 
barricade, arming thirteen sulovs with fusees, and animated by 
the Engli^ C^taia's example, they confidently awaited the ap- 
proach of an enemy whose [MindpaL weapons were swords and' 
targela. As the plunderers drew near they sent forward one of 
their nuntbei, who proclaimed with thfeatening gestures that the 
fcafila must sunenoer at discretion or expect no quarter.. The 
reply wasa shot from theEnglish-marksmen which passed through 
his head, and two other envoys shared the same fate. The horse- 
men, who up to that time had remained at a distance^ then taking 
courage, put the robbers to flight with great slaughter. Thifr 
victory was attributed to Hamilton's courage and the skill with 
which he had disposed the men and beasts of the kafila, and as he 

* Letters Trom Duiet InnwiD the Sunt Diargr, rron 1720 to I72S. 
t Qaei]-| **i* tliese tlie Mohanus or fisher -cute ? 
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hftd also in his passage beaten off three piratical veSGels, he «u 
received at Tatta in a sort of triumph, the people greeting him 
with loud acclamations, the Nawab and principal inhabitants with 
compliments and congratulations. The city — one of the most 
ancient in the world — was the emporium of lower Sind, and the 
residence of a Mogul Governor ; but was at that time sadly 
depopulated by an epidemic disea,se of which as many as eighty 
thousand persons had died, and which was said to have be«i 
caused by drought, no rain having fallen for three 3'earB. A few 
Portuguese who had been engaged in commerce and bad built a 
Church there, were gradually withdrawing themselves, and offered 
pictures of saints and ecclesiastic^ vestments for s^e to the 
irreverent GaptaiQ, who only laughed at them and said he did not 
want " such stock in trade."* 



Thus we have plodded through nearly half — and that the worse 
half — of an obscure period in which history would not guide us 
and had fairly given up the attempt to do bo. This statement of 
what our task has been, will, we trust, be accepted by indul- 
gent readers as an apology for any duiness and heaviness of 
style ; for although a writer of limited capacity, who collects 
iiis fex:ts from brilliant authors, may feel sometimes inspired by 
their genius so as to rise on Icarian wings above his sphere, it is 
hard indeed for such an one to toil through dingy records, the 
most interesting topics of which were, to those at least who penned 
tliem, rupees or pounds sterling, and to appear anything but 
heavy, care-worn and unintei-esting. It is something to have 
raised a guide-post for others. This we have done ; and that 
our narrative may be a safe chronicle, have tried hard to be scru- 
pulously ace urate, f 

There is nothing more worthy of notice in tltis period than the 
vitality of the East India Company. They had appalling obstacles 
to surmount in England, India, and on the high seas. England, 
instead of rejoicing at their success, envied and oppressed them 
with restrictive Acts of Parliament. For instance : when the 
printed calicoes of Indian manufacture had become so fashionable 
for apparel and household furniture, that the silk and woollen 
manufactures at home were seriously damaged, the London 
weavers raised a loud outcry, and alarmed the citizens with riots, 
until in 1721 Parliament inflicted a blow upon the Indian trade 

* Hamilton's " New Account." EnglUU Recotdi. 
t Milburn'ji Oiienlal Comm«n«. 
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by passing an Act, whicli prohibited all persons irorn wearing 
printed calicoes under a penalty of five pounds to be paid for each 
offence by the wearer, and tnenty pounds by the seller. In Indies — 
native tyrants multiplied as the Mogul empire decayed, like 
magf^ts in a dead carcase. At sea the Enghsh were beeet by 
assailants varying in degrees of strength from the powerful Raja 
whose numerous fleets swarmed round them, to the petty ro?er 
who owned a shallop and plaudered their boats as tliey rowecl 
from their ships to the £hore. Yet they survived and even flou- 
rished. The storms which pelted them bo severely, seemed afterall 
to refresh them. The truth is, the convulsions which threatenecl 
and disturbed them were but so many signs that the powers of 
India were breaking up, and that the way was being prepared for & 
new and foreign power to advance and triumph. Every act of 
chicane, extortion, and pill^e, committed by native chiefs, whicli 
exhibited their own moral or physical weakness, provoked their 
neighbours, disgusted the people, and roused the indignation of 
Europeans — every such stone against which they stumbled 
was forming the strong foundation on which arose the towering 
might of the East India Company. 
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Art:. HI.— ANGLO-INDIAJT POETET. 

1. Days in the East; a Poem. % Jaue& Henry Bosee, 

Esq. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1842. 

2. BaSads of the JEad, atid other Poems. London i Longmaa 

i Co. 1846. 

3. Poems. By Jobn DuMBAft, Bengal Civil Service. Calcntta : 

Thacker, Spink, & Co. j and Thackor & Co., Bombay. 
1853. 

4. Songs of the East. By Mrs. Carshore. Calcutta: 

D'Bozario & Co. 1855. 

5. jEx Eremo ; Poemsy chiefly written in India- By H. G- 

Kebhe. Ediabmglt and London i W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 1855. 

6. Flowers and Flouier Gardens. By David Lbbieb BlCHAED- 

BON, Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan College, and 
Author of "Literary Leaves," "Literary Recreations," 
&c. With an Appendix of Practieal ^IruGtiona and 
iise/td information respeeltTig the Anglo-Indian Flow^ 
Garden. Calcutta; D'Roiario & Co. 1856. 

7. Specimens of Greek Anthology. Translated by Major 

Robert Guthrie Mameeoor, Author of " Indiaa 
Leisure." 

Our friend tas written a book. We rejoice to hear it ; our 
curiosity is roused; we inquire where it is to be bought, and the 
thought even passes through our mind that, if not an expensive 
work, we may, perhaps, purchase a copy. " Has really writ- 
ten a book ? I had no idea tliat he had it in him ; and should 
like, of all things, to see what it is like." " You can get it at 

Smith and Taylor's, I believe It's a Poem." At the 

word, our curiosity falls suddenly to temperate — our joy to lero; 
while our rupees mentally replace themselves in our treasury. 

u Oh a Poem !" we dryly reply, secretly adding, " One can't 

sit down and read ever so much poetry." 

At our neighbour's house, we and our fellow-guests turn over 
the books upon his Ubie. One after another is dipped into ; 
some engage attention ; but a volume of newly-published poems. 
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by some minstrel unknown to fame, ie inwi&bly at once laiiK. 
down by all who open it. Those lines of uneven lengtb, com^ 
mencing each witli a capital letter, seem to have a " slmt sesame" 
spell about tbem. If any one, perchance, acts otherwise, he tft 
probably a fellotr-rhymer, curious to inspect the work of a brother 
artist. 

Nov, vliy is this? Why, among lo many educated people, 
is it thus rare to find one vrko, if invited to read a new vorit, does 
not, on thinking he perceives lyric indications, feel ready to 
exclaim witti Sam Weller senior, " 'Tan't poetry, is it ?" 

Some neglected minstrel may perhaps indignantly reply— 
"Because common people have no souls; because the world in 
general are stupid, matter-of-fact plodders on the straight and 
dusty highway, incapable of appreciating the beauties of the 
tangled woodland path, or of the uneven, the winding, and, so, 
thought-compelling, footway upon the mountains." True this, 
sometimes, perhaps ; but we think titat we can suggest some less 
depreciatory causes. 

We read for amusement, or we read for instruction. Now, 
poetry is scarcely ever amusing, and when has it been known to 
be instructive? In tliis nineteenth century our sentimental 
hours are few ; and in them we like to read (if poetry) the poems 
we already know, — the familiar songs of those mnster-poets wliose 
str^ns are to us full of association — of thoughts that beget 
thought. But new poetry by some bard unknown — " Flowers of 
Fancy, by Valentine Grove, Esquire"; "Daffodils, by Rosa***"; 
or, worse still, five heavy " Boohs" of terrible blank verse 
on "The Creation of the Universe, by the Revd. Maha-shalal- 
faash-baz" ! Have we not an instinctive feeling that, in nil 
probability, if we take up the volume, we shall find it to consist 
of whole pages of mere sounds to but half a line of sense ? — that 
we shall not be able to discover one original, or clever, or wise 
thought in it? — that So-and-so had nothing worth hearing to 
say, and so said it in verse? 

The fact is, that an ear for numbers and a facility in rhyming 
are a snare to the juvenile and the unlettered aspirant after fame. 
He would not attempt a prose work, for he is too conscious of the 
barrenness of the land within, and there must be some sense in 
what is written in prose. But, though the fountain of his ideas 
may be as an empty well, and his field of thought as a desert 
waste, be knows that he can play the tinkling cymbals of rhyme 
and measure, and so make a pleasant sound ; and a sweet jingle, 
well recited, is enough to gain the applanse of most listeners to 
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verse. The domestic circle exclaim, " How beautiful !" and the 
domestic circle dote upon Wordsworth — they must therefore be 
good judges of poetry ; and so the chirping sparrow-bard is 
persuaded to publish to the world at largo his twitterings in the 
hedge-rows of the muses' garden. 

"We have mentioned Wordsworth ; and with all our respect 
Tot that justly-revered name, we must yet acltnowlege that it 
reminds us of a sore evil under the sun of our Parnassus. A class 
ofpo^ has risen up under his leading, whose thoughts are so lery 
profound, that not the most pains-taking reader can fathom their 
meaning ! Very delightful these, to many minds — and for this 
very reason. " How ?" perhaps our readers may exclaim, 
"delightful because they cannot be understood ?" Yes- — delight- 
ful because they are incomprehensible ; for there are persons who 
feel a peculiar pleasure in the perusal of poetry that they cannot 
understand. Its very obscurity deludes them into admiration, as 
the magnifying power of the mountain mist gives to objects really 
insignificant a fictitious grandeur. In the presence of these ap- 
plauders the timid questioner is silenced, — daunted by the Poets' 
Preface, who makes use of such threatening language towards his 
readers should they presume to accuse him of want of perspi- 
cuity, dismissing them so contemptuously from his consideration as 
persons of shallow understanding, that they dare not confess that 
in their secret hearts they think that he writes nonsense; and, so, 
outwardly, join his worshippers, like those Spanish devotees 
to whom the crafty monk announced that he was about to exhibit, 
for the eLlifieation of their souls, one of the hairs of St. Mary 
Magdalene, — visible, however, only to the eye of faith. Opening 
his jewelled reliquary, he drew apart his hnnds as though the 
precious relic were stretched between them ; and of course his 
audience, self- condemned if they confessed that they saw nothing, 
declareil, each and all, that they beheld the miraculous treasure, 
which received their unanimous homage accordingly. 

Now, it is these two classes — the Twitterers and the Children 
of the Mist, — who make us snuff at a volume of poetry. 
We have too many such volumes in these days, and we are 
inclined to think that much of the weedy trash springs up out of 
a notion prevalent among the many, that fast writing is praise- 
worthy, and an evidence of talent, — that it is an imperfectitm to 
be slow in composition, — that what is rapidly written is more likely 

to be spoiled titan to be amended by revision and alteration, 

and that, at any rate, numerous corrections are not to the credit of 
an author. We believe the fact to be precisely the contrarv : that 
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tbe proverb is a true oDe which says, that " easy writing is mighty 
hard readiDg;" and that the lines which in poetry flow with the luost^ 
harmony and graceful smoothness, or with the most sonorous- 
diction, and the sentences which in prose are the most neatly ex- 
pressed and elegantly turned, are justthose upon which the au- 
thor has bestowed the greatest labour.* Three great names 
occur to us as ne write, in support of our opinion. A recent L\(& 
of Goldsmith informs us that it was the practice of that tunefuL 
poet, — whose every couplet is full of meaning, and that meaning 
always per^icuously as well as melodiously expressed, — to writa 
his subject first in prose, and afterwards to transfer its purports 
into Torsef — a process (we venture to observe en passant) which, 
if reversed with most of our modem poetry, would, we suspect, 
liavebut a lamentable result, and woiud give no rich precipitate o^ 
golden grains of thought, but oneratber reminding us of the cottoa 
offerings lighted upon the pedestal of the Bull Nanda, which " leave 
not an ' aa/t behind !" The same Biography tells us also, that this 
master-minstrel was nine years in conroosing and perfecting his 
exquisite and immortal little poem, " The Traveller" ; and that he 
gave as his reason for discontinuing to write poetry, that he could 
not spare the ^eat length of time he considered it requisite to 
occupy if his thoughts were to be worthily expressed in verse. 
Again, the Frendi traveller Simond, who obtained a sight of 
Rousseau's manuscript notes, tells us, that " Roussetut's compo- 

position, like Moniesquieu's, was laborious and glow ; You 

find him perpetually retrenching epithets, — reducing his thoughts 
to Iheir simplest expression, — giving wor^ a peculiar energy, by 
the new application of theii original meaning, — going back to the 
naioeU of old language ; and, in the artificiiu process of simpli- 
«ity, carefully effacing the trace of each laborious footstep as he 
advanced ; each idea, each im^e, coming out at last, as if cast 
at a single throw — original, energetic, and clear." 

We do not deny that many years of constant practice may 
enable a prose writer to attfun to rapid, and yet elegant, composi- 
tion, — not doubting, however, that, even in that case, revision 

" In fact, u Horace Ea^fTMt), a man cannot write politbed poetrj noleu lio 
«<Tntchea his head well and liltes lii« oaili to tbequick. This, he laya, Enuitu 
weulJcertalalrbaTedoue if he had lirtdiD the Auguataii age ;— 
■' Detanret aibi niDlla ; ncideret omne. quod nlti'B 
PerfbotDm traberstiir \ et La vena fooieodo 
Scepe c^nt scaberet, vlvai at roderet angaas." 

—Sat. Lib. 1. 10. 
t Alfieri't three eartiast TragediM were 
Freuch proae, tliea leuJarad into Italiau 'i 
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vould be sore to produce impTovenieiit ; but in poetiy, we tab 
persuaded that nothing worthy of the name can be hastily pro- 
duced ; that there can never be too much of care and pains be- 
stowed on verse ; and that no writer has any prospect whatever 
of attaining an enduring name as a poet, who has not given this 
care and pmns. Not that care and p^ns will make a poet — 
"poets are born, not made" — but the poet who would win the 
bays must not trust to his heavenly birth alone, or he will find 
that there is no more a royal road to Parnassus than to the throne 
of Fame in the temples of Science and of Classic Lore. In avoid- 
ing, however, the Scylla of rough or slippery verse, he has to be- 
ware of the Charybdis of obscurity. His dulcet notes must ever 
be but the handmaids of Good Sense, who must reign supreme, 
even over Imagination and Fancy. Mere diction requires but 
an ear for rhythm, which, thougn a gitt absolutely necessary to 
the poet, is not to be confounded, as it too often is, with a genius 
for poetry ; for that high gift is not one of melody only, but may 
rather be defined as, the art of expressing, in the most melodious 
language, possible thoughts that are not commonplace. 

But,wliile discoursing ofpoesy.weare ourselves prosing, forgetful 
of the volumes before ua, which we will now proceed to examine, 
commencing in the order of their dates. "Days in the East," 
by Mr. Burke, (published in 1342,) is an elegant poem imitative 
of the Byronian diction, though not of the Byronian moodiness 
of spirit. On the contrary, its tone of thought and sentiment is 
both amiable and religious. We have found much to admire in 
this poem ; but, at the same tjme, we must acknowledge that 
our pleasure in reading it has been frequently qualified by ob- 
scurities of language, obliging us to repeated reperusals of many 
passages and pages, with, after all, but scant illumination as 
their result ! The following stanza, for instance — we invoke 
a " Second Daniel" to show us the interpretation thereof ! 

" Thou art a grace, Ellon; and a tWnjt 

Tbnt cenCurit^s of being could not make : 
Thou ail a glory thought on guileless wing 

That young Imagination could not wake ; 
Tliou art a triumph in most arts, and brenk 

Upon the wanderer's gaze as breaks a thought 
Of young delusion manhood cannot take ; 
Thau art a wondrous epitnph, and wrought 
By those whose ardent minds bad deep illusion caugbt." 

—Stanza Iiiii. p. 81. 
Wliatever a " glory thought on guileless wing" may be, we, 
after sundry and manifold readings, gathered, as we su|>posed. 
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that, at any rate, it was a thought that retjuired an elderly head 
to think it, since the poet tells us it is one 

" That j/oung ImagiDalion could not wake." 

But tlien, being immediately afterwards told (in a line, by-the — 
bye, where the verb does not " agree with its nominative case") 
that this same " thing," Ellora, also breaks 

" Upon the WRnderer's giue M breaks a thonglit 
Otyottng delusion tnankood tannot lake," 

we were quite thrown out again. And, between '* the glory^ 
thought on guileless wing," and the " young delusion," and th^ 
" deep Elusion caught," which sums up the whole, this stanza 
has, at eyery perusal, completely bewildered our (we own it^ 
limited understanding. 

Neither can we at all accept some of Mr. Burke's similes an<S.. 
metaphors. Tlie 

" Columned elephant* and monsten grim" 
of the caves of Ellora are, inStanzaLXXX., most unaptly likened tc»^ 

— " Shadowj objects that obsourelj swim 

BefoK the mind as motes before Ihe eye." 

This is indeed going to the extreme of " comparing great things 
with small," ana a useful specimen, we must consider it, o^ 
" the art of sinking." 

Upon the whole, we prefer the first Canto of " Days in tho 
East" to the second, which contains the stanzas remarked upon 
above. Let us, then, turn to the first Canto; and we will select 
from it for quotation, a page of sweet and graceful verse, which, 
we think, favorably illustrates the poet's style. 

" The Tuture ! vhat is that to me 1 
What care I for fulurit; 7 
A few short summers o'er my head, 
And those who watched mj earliest years, 

And those who love me best. 
Beyond the ken of burning tears. 
Beyond M human bop«s and fears. 

Are numbered with tbe dead ! 
Rank grnsa grows o'er each narrow bed, 

Doll clsy enwraps each breast '. 
What a pool solace than W weep 
O'er them in their eternal sleep ! 

'Twill not rejoice their rest. 
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So, f*nwdl ! loved ones, uid my bom*, 
SinM I HDi deiiined Tar to roan) 

Acrou the trackleu ««■ ; 
And may nil bleiaingg that thU mind 
CnD brmthe to thoae it Uarei behind 

Tour Gonitant fortune be I 
There is a tie time cannot lever. 
There is a beart tinie cannot break; 
Mayjfon hi bappy now sad ever ! 
I'll live and hope for your dear sake. 

To my lone lot resigned 1" — P. 10. 

Again, turfiing back towards tlie commencement of tlie poen, 
we caonot resist extracting Stanza x. for the sake of one line- 
one melodious and beautiful line— in it, wfaicli so responds to the 
feelings of our own hearts when gazing on similar scenes (and will, 
we therefore feel assured, to those (Mothers also,) that we cannot 
forbear from drawing our readers' notice to it. 

*' Ay ! mark the richness of the virid green. 
Admire the graceful sweeps of each tall palm. 
Sigh o'er Ihevast luxuriance qfihe tetne. 
The spicy odour and the breath of balm 
That steals ai if in sympathy ; yet calm' 
As is the prospect, seothing tbosgb each brealb. 
Beware the baleful foe, each is a sigh of denth ; 
Touch not this flower to blend thtt gorgeflue wreath, 
Fluck not yon sunny fruit, a inska ues coiled beneath." 

Who does not, as he reads, echo the deep sigh of that third 
line ? Its diction is worthy of Byron. 

" Ballads of the East," by an anonymous anther, is a collec- 
tion of Eastern stories told in very spirited verse. We will com- 
mence our notice of the volume by giving some extracts fktna the 
first tale, called, " The Tartar Girl ; a Ballad of China." 

'■ A maiden with ber spinning-wheel 

Sita by her father's door : 
Tbougb fast she plies with hand and beel. 
Winding off thread upon the reel. 

Her brow is eleuded o'k. 



Deep thought is working on that brow ; 

Etai brother, young and fair, 
Has drawn the dreadful lot, and now 
Mutt leave his parent'i home : and how 

Will Ibey the prting bear T 
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He is >n only ton, and bom 

To tfaem when age wm nigh. 
It Troro their threshold he b« torn, 
Bov can they, desolate, forlorn. 
In comfort live and die t 

With him doth end a race of fame. 

And iball the good and brave 
Perish in memory and in name, 
With none to light the saaed flamg 
Illumining their grave t 

No ! he mast bide hie father near : 

There is but onlj he 
Can lay the old man on hie bier, 
And wipe away the widow's tear, 

And save the family. 



In wairiar garb, with cap of ateri. 
Her brother's self from head to heel, 
Sbe goes to meet the guide. 

Caparison'd her brother's steed, 
Tbe guide holds rein in band ; 

Quick mounting in her brother's stead ; 

She piiclfs away with eager speed 
To join tbe warrior band. 



They seek the Emperor, where he. 
Amidst the wilds of Tartary, 
I* waging doubtfiil war. 

And erer foremost as tbev ride. 

With spirit fresh and keen. 
Bearing bimself with soldier's pride, 
Wben danger and fatiguee hare triedt 
That beardless youth is seen. 

In camp be soon doth win his way 

To favour wilb the brave; 
They note him as not fierce to slay, 
But never backward in the fray, 

And always prompt to save." 



Of course, this Chinese Clorinda diatingtiisbes herself by bril- 
liant actions in the field ; and, her deeds of arms attracting the 
notice of the Sovereign, she is summoned into his presence, aoA . 
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desired to ask of him what boon she nil), as the revard of her 
services. The disguised heroine, in reply, acknowledges herself 
to be the substitute for another, and craves that " the worthy 
one" whose place she fills may receive the favors. she has won as 
his representative, and that he may be ennobled, if such be the 
Emperor's will. 

" The boon is granted : homeward wends 
The youth with joy of heart." 

Yet great is his (or her) anxiety as to what changes may have 
occurred during so long a period of absence from the paternal 
home. 

" The father nnd the mother dear, — 
Who knows if yet they live 1 
Endless the jouraey seems, till near 
She sees the well-lmown roof appear — 
' Now God, Thy mercy give ! 

She enters— all is as before : 

Resumed the maiden's gnisa ; 
Again she sits beside the duor, 
With spinning-wheel, and evermore 

The clanking fuot-board plies." 

Meantime, her brother is ennobled, and brought home in 
state, clothed in a dress of honor ; and Part I. concludes with the 
following awkwardly expressed and ine%ant stania : — , 

" There is a height of happiness 

That makes the ienats ichirl: 
Such happiness was theirs, I guess. 
While, sobbing in sweet joy, lliey press 
Tha siaiden to their hearts, and bless 

That noble Tartar girl." 

Our poet should have taken the advice of the old singing- 
master, who enjoined upon his pupil to begin well and end well, 
however he might fall short of perfection in the middle of his song. 

In Part II. the heroine is represented as beseiged by suitorst 
who find no &vor in her eyes. 



I there is, who comes not nigh 



' But 01 



And looks around, and wonders why 
He only stays away." 



Ofcours 
second Ed( 



, it is a modest diffidence alone that keeps bock this 
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" She lifld returned to renlizc 

The yiiions sh« inspired. 

But he ! Iiuw dure be lift 1: 

To one for deeds of higb ei 

3j nil the word admired ?' 



prill 



And now the narrator — for we cannot here call him " jwd"— — 
proceeds to inforin us that 

" Once only did th«ir/oar eys» meet" .' 

ITtterly protesting agEunst this parti cajri — thisquadruple meet- 
ing of optics — we hasten to banish its remembrance by passing 
on to where 

" The pnblio balls of SingaofoD 

Shine bright with silk and gold." 

Yet here again we are unp]e<t£antly startled by stumbling upon: 
an article we never remember to have seen admitted before among- 
the " properties" of Patnaasus — a button ! It grieves us to 
quote that the Emperor, — we wisli, by-the-bye, that the minstrel 
had given his Emperor a name, and always appended it to his 
title, for the word Emp-e-ror makes but a feeble three- 
syllabled word; while a Chinese name, monosyllabic as they 
always are, added to the title — such as " The Emperor Ho," or 
" Ching," or"Fo," — would have given the required fullness to 
the metre— this nameless Emperor, then, has, we are told, 
proclaimed 

" That there shall be, 

For literary merit, 
A button given of bi|{b degree, 
A prize to all his subjects free. 

The WDitbiest to wear it." 

In consideration of the poem being " a tale of China," we 
must, we suppose, accept the button as Chinese for bays, and so 
bear with it patiently. 

Of course the modest lover wins the guerdon, and wins it, 
moreover, for a poem he sings in celel>ration of the great deeds of 
the Tartar maiden. He is for the same reason made Secretary to 
his Sovereign ! " The right man for the right place" — on a similar 
principle, we presume, as that which obtained for the author of 
" Evelina" the post of Queen Charlotte's Dresser, and which 
prompted the offer of an appointment in the "War Department to 
the exhumer of winged bulls. " Administrative reform" does not, 
however, appear to have been called for, in consequence, by the 
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ailed Public of the Chinese Empire. On the contrary, 
ory people, acting on the highly Conservative principle that 
tever is, is right," appear to have viewed their Emperor's 
: with warm approbation ; for, on the marriage of the Poet- 
ary of State with the Tartar maiden, (of coarse be marries 
iitar maiden,) the Ballad concludes with this jubilant stanza— 

" In Pekin there was joy Ibe dav 

When tbese joined heart Rnd band. 
God bleas tbe Emppror ! and maj 
Servsnta ai brnTe and wise attbev, 
In war And peace be Tound alway, 
Tbe mighty deMinieg to away 

Of tbe central flow'ry land." 

B ! that, in his own discontented eyes, John Bull should be 
less fortunate in his public ministers than tbe compla- 
nd coiileur de rose viaioned Ching-Chee ! 
lisben Eoomaree" — the last ballad in this volume — cele- 
, in a style much beneath the tragic beauty of the subject, 
lian historic tale of female courage and patriotic devotion, 
passed by any legend of either Greek or Roman virtue, 
'rimean heroine, Ipbegenia herself, may not bear away the 
due to devoted self-sacrifice from the beaatiful Princess of 
poor. Her history is thus related by Sir John Malcolm in 
emoir of Central India :— 

ie Princes* Kishen Komur added to ber high birth the reputation 
aordinaiy beauty. She bad been betrothed tu the deceased BUeem 
Raja uf Joudpoor. On bis death, Maun Singh, a distant relation, 
led'to tbe throne ; but, two years afterwards, Serai Singh (who had 
.inister to Bheem S>ngh) br"Ught forward a ren] or supposed son of 
ince, in support of whose claims he formed a strong party ; and as 
ans of accomplishing his ends, he used every effort to render tke 
of Joudpoor and Jeypoor implacable enemies. With the Irnowledga 
aun Singh cberishea hopes of obtaining the hand of the Oadeypoor 
s, Sevai Singh instigated Jugguth Singh, the Bnja of Jeypopr, to 
1 her in marriege ; and this pcince, inflamed hy tbe accounts of her 

fell immediately into the snare. A negociatiun was opened with 
na of Oodeyponr for the band of his daugliter, and the marriage 

at one period certain ; but the art of Scvai Singh was further 
ed to prevent such a result, and tbe Rnja of Joudpoor was excited 
f to insist upon bis prior claim to the band of the disputed princess, 
idopt violent measures to arrest the progress of bis rival's suit. 
is neither necessary to detail the intrigues that took place, nor to 
ilo the particulars of the war thatensued. Every feeling that could 
Etiijpoot princes to desperate hostility was inSamed, and assistance 
tieited from all quarters. Tbe British Government wa* in vain 
id to interfere. Sindis gave bis countenance to enable two of bi» 
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subiist their {He daury b&ad« upon th« qiuu-relt of tbtse Biijpoot Chiefs, 
while Holkar made tUem, as bu been before staled, the still more baneful 
preseot of Ameer Khan and his Pataos. 

" Th» conieqMDM wai, the alnuut coniplela dettruction of both pnn— 
«ipalltiei. That uf Jejpour axp«nded, »i the lowest computation, on* crora 
and twenty lakhs of rupees in proitcutioa of this unhapy war, which^ 
though succeisrul st the commencement, terminated in disgrace and defeat- 

" After Ameer Khan returned from Nagpoor and relieved JeswunC 
Raw and bis family from Dherma Kowur, be became Ihe chief actor in ^ 
tragedy in which a good end was obtained by a deed which revolts erery 
feeling of bamanlty. 

" A reconciliittion between the Rajas of Jeypoor and Joudpoor was aa 
object ofjust and wise policy ; and it suited the views of the Patan Cbier 
to promote its accomplishment. Jt was proposed that this should be effected 
by a double marriage. Jugguth Singh was to espouse the daughter or 
Maun Singh, and the latter the sister of bis Tireland enemy. To propitiate 
these nuptiUs, it was conceived that the honor of all parties required the 
death of Rishen Eomur, the Princess of Oodeypoor. The question of this 
sacrifice was agitated when Ameer Khan was at Oodeypoor, and that Chief 
urged it strongly on the counsellors of the prince, representing the difficulty 
ef establishing peace while the causa of the war existed, and then pointing 
out the impossibility, without offending the two most powerful Rajpoot 
rulers in India, of giving his daughter to any utUer CLtef. To these ha 
added arguments well suited to the high, thiHigh mistaken, pride nf a Raj- 
poot, regnidtng the disgrneeof having in his family an unmarried daughter. 
It is stated— and for tbe huiot of human nature let us believe it—that 
neither arguments nor threats could induce the father to become the ezecu- 
tionei of his child, or even urge her to suicide ; but his sister, Chand Bye, 
was gained to the cruel cause of policy, and she presented the chalice to 
Kishen Komur, intreating her to save her father, fnmily, and tribe, from 
the struggles and miseries to which her high birth and evil destiny exposed 
tfawn. The appeal was not in vain : she drank three poisoned cups ; and, 
before she took the last, which proved instantly fatal, she exclaimed, ■ Ibia 
is Iba marriage to which I was foredoomed '■' 

" All were acquainted with what was passing in the palace ; and the 
eitniordinary beauty and youth of the victim excited a feeling which wai 
genei^ in a degree that is rare among the inhabitants of IndiA. This 
acoount is written from the report of several persons who were on the spot, 
tmd they agree in stating that the particulars of Kishen Komur's death 
wer«nD sooner spread through the town ofOudaypoar, than loud lamentations 
burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate were mingled 
with execrations on the i^eakneas and cowardice of those who could purebasa 
■afaty on sucti terms. In a short period ^ter this tragical event, the public 
feeiwg was again excited by the death of the mother of the princess, who 
never recovered the shock she received at the first intelligence of the fate 
of her benutlful and cherished daughter." 
Sir John Malcolm adds in a note — 

" I visited the Court of Oodeypoor in March 1821 , eleven years aller the 
occurrence of the events I have stated, and possessed complete means of 
Verifying the fact. Icouldbaveno doubt of the beauty of Kishen Komur, 
after seeing her brother Jeean Singh, the praent heir to tbemusnud, wham 
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tbi it itkid to bave cxMtlf rwcmbltd. Hi* Gonpl«xi«i U vnj fug ind 
bis feature* nre line ; tind though tb«j have that loft&M* wbich cbartc- 
teriwa Hindu phytiognoin;, thfj «r« full of iNimition mnd iDtclligenct." 

*' She dranlc three poitimed eupt .'" Is tliere a aingle mer^ 
human example, ia ancient or modern history, that can rival t&e 
generous self-sacrifice of this devoted Indian girl ? Some half- 
fabulous tales there have been, of self-imroolating male and female 
patriots, — a Quintus Curtius leaps into a gulf tor his country's 
goixl, and an Iphegenia dies at the altar. But, in these instances 
— supposing them true — there has been the theatrical stimulus of 
public display and popular applause. Here, on the contrary, ia 
the silence of the secluded chamber. Meekly the young, beautiful, 
and high-born maiden, unsupported by a multitude's approving 
presence, takes into her hand the cup of death. It was a purely 
voluntary act — for none without her father's explicit command 
would have dared to have compelled the Kaja's daughter. But. 
the good of her country is pleaded by that stern-hearted aunt, and, 
for her country's welfare, she lays down her innocent life ! With a 
deliberate earnestness of heroic purpose, far surpassing the mascu- 
line courage that faces the dangers of the battle-Geld, she drinks, 
not once, but twice. " For Oodeypoor ! Behold the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed !" — Still is the draught not fatal. Ano- 
ther cup ! — " For my father, for my king — my countrymen !" 
Again she drinks, and dies 1 Oh ! Kishen Koomaree ! brave war- 
riors without number, and mighty monarchs, and patriotic states- 
men, stedtast saints, have gorgeous monuments and costly <%no- 
taphs immortalised; but none among them have been mote 
worthy of a nation's testified gratitude than thon who, with no 
thought of self — with not even the martyr's hope of a blessed im- 
mortality to stimulate thy pious heroism — laid down thy inofieu- 
eive life that others less worthy might live ! Thus was it myste- 
riously given to this untaught Hindu girl to shadow forth in her 
weak liuuianity the Deih''s own wondrous manifestation of the 
boundlessness of divineiove! KislienKoomaree'sself-sacrificehas 
raised in the scale her whole sex in India ; for what heart but 
must feel a deep respect for a race of women that could produce 
so great a character ? And, when we place beside the Princess of 
Oodeypoor's transcendant virtue, the excellencies, public and 
private, of Alia Bye, QueenofMalwa, and the talents of the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Empress Noor Jehan, we cannot but feel 
that both good and great things may be confidently anticipa- 
ted from India's women when once they are brought within the 
pale of true civilisation and pure Christianity. 
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We have neither space nor inclination to pause long over the so- 
called "Poema" of Mr.JohnDunbar. We say "so-called poems," 
because, if our definition of poetry at the commencement of this 
article be correct— namely, that it is the art of expressing thoughts 
that are not commonplace in the most melodious language possi- 
ble — w« cannot for a moment concede the name of "Poems" to 
this coUectioti of rhymes ; unmitigated commonplace they are tioai 
the first page to tli& last Indeed, the most remarkable feature 
of the volume is, tiiM it should contain nearly two hundred pages 
of verse, without one single poetical idea, save some few antiquated 
Nmiies long atp3 worn threadbare. It is much too late, in the 
^ear eigliteeo iKindredand fifty-five, to be telling us that "Beauty 
IS but A fading flower" (p. 41), — that a fair brow is " lik© 
purest sBoWr" — and that blue eyes are "coloured like the far-off 
skies" i^. &S) ; and yet no embelJisbments whatever bat such 
withered berries as these are to be found in tlie groves of Mr. 
Dunbar's Parnassus. In attempting to write vecse, he appears to 
have totally niustaken his vocation ; for he has not even that abso- 
lute essential for a verse-writer — an ear for rhythm. TliougK 
acquainted, it would seem bom what lie says in p. 133, with the 
juvenile practice of counting with the fingers while making venses^ 
yet he does not appear to benefit himself by the check. On the 
contrary, it is a snare to him ; for, being deficient in, ear, he rests 
perfectly satisfied that his couplets are correct \a measure if the 
lines only contain an equtu number of syliablen, — ignoring 
qvtantities with excruciating barbuity. Witness the fi^Uowing 
spedmens: — 

" 'Til ii«Bilj past — n few ihort hsun, anct 1 sliall be 

Bflf OBcl tbe iVj — a dweller of Eternity ; 
. I feel witbin.the spirit etmggliHK to be free 

From tbU lod Keneofling'ring daath sod misery;" Ac— P. 38. 

" Unhurt, and umhunted, brave Clinker «weepi peat. 

Like tbe wbtrlwind ridieg, in wrath, oa the blast"— F. %li 



As f vault 01 



'sare trifling, indeed, 
n gallant steed." — P. t 



" And watch the struggling Right of thnt last aigh 
Which here thj pure spirit beyond the sky ; 
A apotlesi oSertng, to the Deity ! 
Thus 'twill ever be^— years on years may Aow, 
But memory of thee can never go." 1 ! ! — P. 173. 

Even his fingers fail him sometimes, or he could never havs 
written 
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" Fr»m dtiy to dajr to our tdmitisg «yM, 

Binding us to tbM witli Nature's mj'itic tict." ! — P. 99. 

But enough of Mr. Dunbar, whose writings, though they reveal 
amiable domestic qualities, as surety betraj a total absence of 
those necessary to form the poet. 

"We tarn with pleasure to the pretty warblings of Mrs. 
Carshore, whose " Songs of the East" are very bulbul strains. 
Moore has evidently been her favorite teacher in the art of Song. 
She is imbued witli his diction, and shows herself an apt and 
graceful follower in his path of minstrelsy. It is to be regretted 
that this lady's poems hava be«ii done very great injustice to, by 
bad punctuation ; the corrector of the press evidently not having 
understood the verses. This is not always surprising, as several 
passnges among them cannot be held guiltless of the modern ]>oets' 
common fault — obscurity of expression. Indeed, as honest 
Reviewers, we miist even go so far as to make the observation, 
that Mrs. Carshore's periods occasionally appear to have no parti- 
cular beginnings or endings to tiiem ; and that no alteration of 
the stopping can be contrived so as to make complete sense of 
some passages we have laboured at. But the obscurity of others 
cannot be justly laid to the Muse's chai^ : commas and semicolons 
sown at random have made them nonsense, and the whole work, 
if it reach a second edition, will require a careful revision in that 
particular. There are several careless lines also here and there, 
that we cannot scan rightly, and that Mrs. Carshore's delicate ear 
must needs detect as faulty when she reads her lines aloud, 
although it has pleased her to leave them limping in a manner 
unworthy of her Muse. 

We have scarcely room for quotations from this elegant volume 
of sweet verse ; but, as we turn its leaves, we find ourselves 
arrested by a doubly scored mark of our pencil in the margin of 
page 24, accompanied, we are shocked at ourselves to see, with 
the ungallant query over against the approved couplet, " Can this 
be original?" Supposing it of course to be original, we must 
give ourselves the pleasure of quoting the passage in which the 
lines marked by us occur : — 

" But where, think je, is ihe they seek? — 
With fevered brow and burning cheek ; 
With lightning pulse and scorcliing vein. 
And reeling sense and madd'ning brain, 
Where conquered reasim'a vacant throne 
la by uiurpiiiff grief o'erthrOKn." - 
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This last coui^et might liave been written by Pope. The pag* 
tlkat follows it is Edmoat iucotaprehensible — partly from wrong 
punctuation, but chiefly from very defective grammatical construc- 
tion. To obliterate its memory, we quote the following pretty 
Song, breathing the true spirit of woman dwelling in the beautiful 
mirage of her love's imaginings :— 

" Oh I tell me not of iweet«r tooM on manj a brigbtar *hoi« 

Wh«re loft lutes iwoll tlie evening brteis, 

Wbil« moonbeams Irecnble throiigli the trees, 

^nd other sweeter things than tbese, 
Oft told before. 
What land like tbat where m^ loved one dwells, 
What sound so sweet as a word be tells T 
Bis accents resemble those musical, shell* 

Where Peris dwelt of yore. 

Ob ! ipeak not of n bluer heaven o'er msnj a richer climt. 
Where golden siio-setS gild the sky. 
Where twilight lingers ere it fly, 
Wbere young hearts never break or die. 

Before they reitch their prims ; 
Wbere dark-eyed maidens dance and play. 
And sing by night and sport by day. 
And laugh their happy lives away 

Beneath the vine. 



I know no other bluM sky, no heaven ir 
There is a lov'd and gentle eye 
Bends o'er me here, whose aiure dye 
dulshines the sunniest summer sky 
That ever is. 
And the smile of love, oh ! its beams outvie 
The loveliest tints thai can gild a sky : 
Tliere is moonligbt music in a sigh 

That abeds a holy bliss: 
And could I choose a dearest land, 
I'd'make my home on Arab land ; 
I'd love the bleakest Toreien strand. 
And tbat should be my chosen land 



I bright than tbii 



If it 



e hU." 



Before taking leave of Mrs. Garshore, we must transcribe foi 
our readers an interesting note at the end of her volume, descrip- 
tive of the " Bya" bird, whose ungular habits we do not happen 
to have heard of ourselves betbre, and which may therefore be 
new to them also :— 

" Bya — A small yellow bird about the site of a spurow, that weaves 
bis nest of fine long grass and lighlt up th* interior with _fire-fiie*, and 
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IsoMty itup«nd» a thnail or loag gnu Ibrauxh (b« cantM, pb wbicb (b» 
pdr lit and (wing at nigbt Identical vith Mwn'i ' tuzuriout bitd of 
the Eut.'" 

Tlie civilisatioa of biid-nature caD^ sure, " no fuTth«r go" ! 
We have already been made acquainted, in the Zoological Gardens 
of London, with the Australian bower bird, which adorns its 
sporting-arbour with shining objects collected according to the 
wondFous creatare''s fancy, and then flutters there, joyful, with its 
companions ; and now we have lamp-illuminated bird-palaces ! 
Be humble, man T Be Eumhie and penitent ! for, if thou hadst 
not forfeited paradise by thine eagerness to plttck at the forbidden 
tree, and so bec^ae thine own independent jut^e of what is good 
and evil, thou mightest, perchance, Kke these feathered mechanists, 
have had all things' meet for thine happiness revealed to thee in- 
tuitively. But now ! — left to abide by thine ovrn choice, — thou 
must needs attain to all thy knowledge of good through 
sad and bitter experience of evil, and struggle to thine illuminat- 
ed bowers through darkness, and thorns, and thistles ! 

We are now challenged, under the affectation of a Latin title 
(" Ez Eremo,"^ to examine the pious strains of a Hermit. This 
hermit tells us, in his " Envoy," tliat he has sung, 
" Not looking fur a crown of laurel leavM, 
But more in hope that liere and there n word. 
Though fatling to the ground — nje, dying now — 
May ipring again and grow a goodly tree. 
Which, when the band tliat sowed it is forgot, 
ShaU bloiaom in the garden of the Lord." 

It is, therefore, in the light of " Divine Songs" that we are to 
regard the strains of our hermit-poet. In committing his thoughts 
to verse, he bas sought rather, it appears, the good of his reader's 
soul than the delectation of his fancy. Be it so. But what, 
then, are we to say to the following lines, which, speaking of 

Merciful as well as Just," 
continue thus (after a stanza we omit) : — 

" Knowledge waxes, and tbe raaltat 
Uay be shortly understood. 
In Bu sight hotn lilfle differ 
Very bad and very good ! " 
" In the good is much of evil, 
la tbe bad are germs of good." 
(Or, seeds sown that do not fructify.) 
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Auuredly not ; but he ia ^eikiug of the wood's " Malctt." 
" I have wen (he aid proud-b«arMd 
Withiring in a w«b of eretd*." 



1 bare twn tha jounj and gallant 

Die before tbe frosts begin, 
Full oC true and tender yeiiaiDga 

'Mid the Gommon curse of sin." 

(KnoffiDg to ds good ftnd doing it not.) 

" If tfaey stood bTbu 
Anj one coum si 
One fBOntd much emlntler heaotn 
An4 tkt other nsMtm httt 1 1 

0, let eacii, though sorely straightened. 

Strive to hope and do tbe best; 
Hope to enter, wear; wanderer, 

Into ererlasting rest." 

In short, that disi^preeable, proud, self-called saints, and amia- 
ble sinners, may both hope to get to h«aven somehow ! — a Sower 
of eremetic fiincy which we do fiot think likely to 
" Bloaaom in the garden of tbe Lord." 

The jumble between the jiu^ment oS God and. the judgment 
of man in the above poem has a very painfully confusing ^ect 
upon the mind; and the writer's feeble attempt to animadvert upon 
the undue exercise of the latter, reminds us, by its contrast, of the 
graceful and concise manner in which another poet (no hermit 
niough, and certEunly no sunt !) has treated the same subject. 
Bunts thus sweetly sings — 

" gently scan tb^ brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

gb they mar gang a ke~~' 
To step aside is human. 

One point must itill be greatly dark — 

The moving why they do it : 
And yet more iranlly canst tbaa mark 

How far perhaps they rue it, 
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Tben at the balanct Ut'i b« mutt. 

We never can Rcljustil. 
Wb»l's done we partly m»j' compute. 

But know not wbat'a reiiated." 

Still seftTcIimg for indications of the seed vhiok out author sd- 
ticipates is to spring up as a tree of paradise in our souls, liow 
can we sufficiently express our sbocked surprise when we find him 
thus addressing the Redeemer of our souls? — 
" Thee, nnt the Bounds of timbrel or of yell 
In tropic palm-groves, lone among the waves 
Ditpliate. Thou dost not ihun Ike narrow Jaitk 
That ieet Thee in Muthapen humanformt 
Wrought by artificers from Jirewoodtnmk I 

Life witbout Thee is life inanimate ; 
And better far fai*e gods than nooc al alL" I !—P. 7*, 75. 
If pious solitaries cast such bread as this upon the waters, 
looking for a goodly harvest, we think that they are likely to ga- 
ther more ofthornsthanof grapes, of thistles than of figs. In short, 
we utterly protest gainst Mr. Keene's theology, and can by no 
means vote him eligible for the tonsure, hermit though be pro- 
fesses to be. The poet's wreath he has disclaimed; and has 
therefore fettered his sentiments in the trammels of rhyme and 
measure for no reason that we can divine, but that he prefers fet- 
ters to freedom, or that he ia one of those who look upon verse as 
a condiment that may make savoury the otherwise sickening 
insipidity of words without ideas. 

We cannot certaioly compliment the author of " Ex Eremo" 
upon the taste and elegance of his expressions. In the opening 
— and we must therefore suppose the most carefully considered — 
lines of his first poem, " Michael de Mas," he tells us that 
" Tbis moment is our culminating point. 
The past and future dip as they recede, 
And only give to view the foptof things ! 
TbM'eibre be bappj now." 
Presently we will be ; but we really cannot just now, while ire 
are groaning over these very " tops of things," presented to us 
with such cheering intentions. We cannot be happy upon spikes; 
nor can we admire the uipropriateness <» sublimity of Satan's 
speech in " The Origin of Caste — a Mystery" : — 
" Scene I.~The top (fMouHt Meru. 
" ,Siifa».— Whew I how I freeie! Of all tfaa walks I've had— 
And they'vt be«n many — non« were e'er ao mad 
As into this mikol^f allitnde." 
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The reader will remember that it is Satan who speaks in theM 
condemnatory terms of the altitude as " unholy." 

" TtiMB plains wejine Otot^i, and, if I'm not wrong," 

(Satan again)— 

" The climate there would suit me," &c. Ac. 

Hear him! — shades of Milton, Goethe, Byroni 

But, lest it should be thought that we captiously dwell onljr 
upon the faults in Mr. Keene's writings, we will extract a littla 
poem from among his lyric pieces, which we think a favorable 
specimen of his best manner, and whkb strikes us as both touch- 
ing and poetic : — 

" OA, in a night of April, when tlie wrjs 

Are growing dart, and the bed go- hawthorns dank. 
The glotr-worm scittters Beir-adorning rajs — 
Eailh-stus, that twinkle on the primroia back. 

And so, whom life eround us gathers night, 

Too dark for doubt, and ignorant of sin, 
The happy heart of youth can xhid a light 

Earth-born, Init bright, and feed itfiom within. 

The April night wears on, the darkness wanes. 
The light Ihnt glimmered in the eaat grows stronger ; 

But on the primrose bunks that line the lanes. 
Wear; and chilled, the glow^-wonn shines no longer. 

The night of life as aulcklj passes o'er, 

CoIm]/ and thudaering breaks the dawn of truth. 

Bright day is coming, butiae bear no more 
The happy aelf-adoming htart of t/outh." — P. i5. 

There is so much beauty of sentiment and of diction In these 
Hues, that, with more study and more care, Mr. Keene might, we 
venture to say, produce a volume of far better poems than that 
which lies before us, and upon which we can scarcely congra- 
tulate him Bs a poet in type, though we do most cordially aa 
a private individual whose W is cast in India ; for we feel very 
■ure that his compositions have proved to himself most sweet 
companions. Many a solitary hour, which would otherwise 
have passed wearily, perhaps unwisely, has our hermit's lyre 
(if hermits may be pictured with lyreg) caused, we doubt 
not, to glidff swiftly and pleasantly by. We would recommend 
his ezunple to t^ose tyf our countrymen who feel the weight 
of «lent and solitary hours in this land of raile from home, 
uderMts, and Boaai ist«a»UM- Aai truly, if we will but op«i 
VOL. in. — NO. I. 13 
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onr eyes to behold, there is much in this fair India to awaken a 
poet'B song ; and we are every day Burpriged at the general wank 
of appreciation our compatriots esliibit for tlie aboundiag Bublime 
and beautiful of Hindustan. Are not her forests — where ancient 
Mangoes spread wide tlieir gigantic arms, gometimeB bristling 
with those dangerous blossoms with which Kama, the Indian 
cupid, arms his dart, and sometimes loaded with fruit which 
Adam mnst liave prized in paradise ; where the Banyan trees 
cast down their tangled tresses, strewing the earth with the gay 
cwal of million scarlet figs ; where the bouglis of the weeping 
Tamarind bend dismally beneath the weight of sable colonies of 
sleeping vampire bats (the vespertilio vampyrvs), hanging all day 
head downwards, folded up in their own impish wings, and waiting, 
like evil spirits, for the hour of darkness ; where the air is loaded 
with the perfume of the jasmine and of the champa flower ; while 
the quail shouts in the far jungle, and the wood-pigeon mourns, 
and the coppersmith-bird rings out in the distance its industrious 
note ;— are not forests such as these worthy of some ** wood notes 
wild" ? Or, can aught exceed the beauty of a walk at sunrise 
by the side of some cleu* blue tank, where picturesque groups 
of Natives mav be seen performing their early ablutions, washing 
their many-coloured rfument, and polisliing their burnished lotas 
that gleam dazzlingly in the sunbeams ; wtiere flocks of teal con- 
gr^ate shyly near the least frequented shore, and the snow-white 
paddy-bird wades among the sedges of the bank ; while near and 
far leap up the tiny fish in half-momentary stiver flashes from 
the still surface of the shining water ? Does the eye weary of the 
brightness? — then turn toward the palm wood close beside. 
There the waving fan-like branches of the betel, the cocoa, the 
plantain, and the date tree, meet over head — the glittering sun- 
shine struggling to penetrate their verdant shelter, and enriching 
with g(^d itB vivid green. That vivid green, waving above and 
BtretchiDg out interminably into the farthest distance, wonld be 
perhaps monotonous, were it not for the tall pangra, which, high 
up upon the extreme summit of its slender stems, bears a con- 
spicuous blossom of the richest scarlet, relieving gorgeously the 
sameness of the bright green foliage of the palms ; tne earth is 
strewed with its brilliant petals. 

Truly, Nature is bountiful in India! Her beauties and het 
gifts are here poured forth with a lavish profusion, searcdy to be 
imngioed by those who have inhabited only the niggard eumates 
of the North. And Art appears to emulate her liberal!^. What 
are ^ admired otnajnental sculptures of our most MtbmaCdy- 
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adom«d cathedrals and cliapeU in Europe, to the marvellously- 
chiMlled stone-work of the tombs, the mosques, and the temples 
of India ? Have we anything to compare in elegant profusion of 
adornment with the white marble ruins ofSirL^, near Ahmeda- 
bad ; or with the wonderfiil water-palaces of Guzerat, or with 
the mosque and tomb called " the Ibrahim Roia" at Be^apore? 
In the Carnatic, there are temples that In their fantastic and din 
beauty may be likened to an architectural dream !— «uch a dream 
as m^ht have visited the painter Martin. But his waking ima- 
gination never attained to the creation of such fancifully varied 
forms aa Uiose of the old richly-chiselled black basalt piUars of 
the half-ruined temple at Bankapore, near Savanoor, or of thos« 
at Ilnngul in tlie same neiglibourhood. 

In the pie^ that exhibits itseifby a lavish expenditure of ~ 
wealth and of labour in rearing religions edifices, the heathen 
Indian outrivals the Christian European. The Gertosa at Favia 
does, indeed, dazile the eye with its precious marbles — the 
Papal tMnbs of the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome are doubtless 
mMels of the grandest sculpture — from Seville to Brussds, 
from Rome to Melrose, ten thousand magnificent structures attest 
tlie zeal of Europe in erecting fa.\t temples to her leligion. But, 
can she show a city of temples ? Single structures she has 
dedicated in profuuon to God, and to tlie Saints; but has she 
anywhere dedicated to tliem a whole metropolis? Xo — not even 
" Holy Rome" herself is eielusively set apart for churclies ; andi 
if he would behold this highest exhibition of the piety that shows 
itself in the erection of shrines and temples, the pilgrim must g« 
to heathen India. 

In the peninsula of Eattiwar, and about thirtv miles from 
Gogo, in tlte Gulf of Cambay, rises the consecrated hill of Pah- 
tans, whose summit is crowned by a walled city belonging to the 
sect called Jains, and considered by them as so sacred, that no 
one may pass the night within its gates, save the priests who 
take care of its temples ; and this city is composed exclusively of 
temples. A broad straight road, shaded by an avenue of mi^i- 
ficent Banyan trees, leads almost to the foyt of the mounbdn. 
Where the trees eeasei a handsome wall of white and red chunam 
bounds the approach on either side, and there the wild peacocks 
love to ut ; and, with their gorgeous hues and stately presence, 
wihancs tiM oriental beauty of the scene. Handsome tombs 
and temjdet rise in the fields on either side beyond these walls. 
On reaching the foot of the hill, the ascent commences by a broad 
flight of stone atepB, guarded on either side by a statue of an 
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elephuit. Covered colonnades succeed, for repose and wonhip ; 
then another flight of steps, leading to small temples rising over 
Btanes upon whicli are scupltured in bas-relief the soles of Bud- 
dha's feet. A rocky pathway winds from thence up tho side of the 
mountain, betireen temples, tombs, and tanks, constructed at 
short intervals for the refreshment of the pilgrim's soul and body. 
After mounting for about three miles, a turn of the road sudden- 
ly reveals the sacred city crowning the summit of the hill ; the 
cone-shaped pinnacles of its numerous temples, — some snow- 
white, some stone colour, rising above the long line of all that 
encircles its consecrated precincts. In half an hoar more the 
cily gate is reached ; when, strange to say, the pilgrim's first 
devoirs are paid to the tomb of a Mussulman Pir ! But, what a 
view &om its lofty site that tomb commands ! — Ranges of dark 
mountain-tops far below, enveloped in heavy clouds, conceal in 
thickest gloom the eastward horiron— threatening — mysterious; 
while the first struggling rays of the rising sun illuminate 
brilliantly the temples and fair garden-groves of the city close at 
band. The spectator seems to stand upon the confines of night 
and day. 

Who can describe that marvellous city of temples — only t«nples? 
"Wide causeways paved with grey chunam leading to flights of 
broad stone steps, down which the pilgrim descends by handsome 
masonry tanks, and by the walla of gardens filled with plan- 
tain and papaya trees, to where cloistered court within cloistered 
court lead on to the temples of Parasnath. These temples are 
magnificent. Mostly of qiiarried stone ; but some few of whita 
marble. All elaborately sculptured externally, and richly painted 
and gilt within. All appear to be built on the same plan. A 
licbly sculptured portico, approached by a flight of steps, generally 
guarded on each side by a statue of a warrior, carved in high relief 
upon its foremost pair of pillars ; his legs crossed in the attitude 
of a crusader ! The body of the building domed, with nnmerons 
lamps and cut glass chandeliers hanging from the dome ; and 
a recess at the farthest end, where stands the altar and the 'aaa%t 
of Parasnath. Under this name the Jains worship Buddha; who 
is, we believe, their only deity. Go where you will in this 
unique city, naught unsightly will meet the eye. Every corridor, 
every corner, is swept and garnished ; the inhabitants are all 
priests in snow-white priestly garments ; and one almost feels the 
place a sataitic mockery of that fair Gelesti^ City into whii^ 
" naught may enter tbat defileth." 

Now, here is a wonder without perhi^ts its parallel in the 
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worlj ; and yet there is not, we venture to believe, one European 
io a hundred in India who even knows that there is such a place 
88 Palitaua ! 

Will no Childe Harold come among ua to eing the glones and 
the beauties of this fairest of &ir lands, whose gilts of Nature and 
of Art may challenge those of all the world beside, nor fear to 
be out-rivalled in the comparison ? Or, if this ^e of hurry and 
event be too busy and tumultuous to nurse a poet equal to 
the theme, may we not look on with hope to the day that 
shall bring a second Housseau or Scott to these shores, to cast 
the halo of romance around scenes tliat want but the prestige of 
a great writer's notice to become as attractive to the traveller 
as are now " Sweet Clarens" dear to the sentimental, and the 
Highlands of Scotland adored by the chivalrous ? Even things 
tliat in themselves have no intrinsic charm are rendered interests 
iog by the mere fact of their being linked with a great writer's 
Dame. What English tourist, fur instance, but has anxiously 
sought out, in the gallery of the Palazzo Manfrini at Venice, that 
very sec<md-rate portrait (^ an uninteresting looking anonymous 
woman, because Byron chose to say that it was " a face to go mad 
for," and would not have missed seeing it on any account merely 
because the great poet had mentioned it ? Now, India — magni- 
ficently fair — splendid in beauties that naught in Europe can 
outshine — has aface, if not to " go mad for," most certainly taeU 
worth a weary pilgrimage to gaze at. 

Not that it is in the beauties of Nature and of Art only that she 
presents herself as a rich pasture-field for the imagination. Her 
history, her traditions, her customs, and even her depraved 
religion, are full of romance. The mysterious, the terrible, the 
gorgeous, the heroic, the tender, — have all their themes in this 
empire of ancient renown and modem wonder. From Kama to 
Sivajee, a briUiant succession of heroes embellishes the annals, 
iabulous and authentic, of Hindustan ; and heroines equally 
worthy to adorn a tale, give a romantic interest to her oldest and 
latest chronicles. Among the latter, what a fiction might ba 
riaborated from the life of the beautiful Kourraahat, saved from 
perishing in a desert to share, as Nourjehan, the " throne of tlie 
world"! And where could a truer heroine be found than the 
devoted Kishen Koomaree ? — or one more gracefully courageous 
than she, the wife of the Nizam Ali, who, jvesent in battle, and 
hearing the order given by the defeated monarch for theelB)diantoa 
which die rode to be withdrawn in haste from the fidd, exciained . 
from within ber curtained howdah, " This elephant has not been 
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Uuf^t so to tarn : hs follgvs tlie staadanl of the ompire ;" 
nor, though tlie British buUats Cell thick around, would suffer 
the animal to ba moved till the etandord had passed, when she 
followed it in digni&ed and reapectful order ? 

The hoirore of Thuggee have already been celebrated in storr 
by tlie accomplished pen of Major Meadows Taylor ; but there 
remain a thousand themes behind, which, with less that is 
harrowing to the feelings, might be made quite as interesting. 
The religious belief and rites of India present a machinery that 
might be worked up to great effect by an imaginative and gra- 
phic writer. Those temple courts ; those priests and priesteaaea, 
with their classic attire and andent ceremonials, carrying bade 
the mind to the days when Baal and Ashtaroth were worshipped 
in Canaan, and placing the wondering and appalled Christian 
spectator in the midst of scenes of actual preeent existence, of 
which his childhood bad read in sacred lore alone, and that bnt 
dreamily, as of things long gone by, and scarce possible to be 
realised as being still events of familiar occurrence ; thotce to 
the palace, with its oriental glitter and " barbaric pomp" ; 
thence to Ute cell of the Glossein, embosomed beneath the shade 
of the Banyan's bowery vault of verdure — a lowly &ne, enshrin- 
ed within a temple of Nature's own building, far more magnificent 
than even the admired dome of St. Mary of Angels, which, in a 
similar manner, bends over an ascetic's cell — the " Porziuncola" 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Such are the themes presented by India. May they be worthi- 
ly sung when the time comes for our classic youth to visit her 
snores ; when eyes cultivated to taste shall be privil^ed to scan 
her glorious charms ; when she shall be looked upon as some- 
thing better than a mine of silver, and be sought for her own fair 
sake by sojourners, with aims more exalted than the mere ac- 
camulation of " Company's rupees." 

Since writing the above, we have received copies of Mr, David 
Lester Richardson's new publication " On Flowers and Flower 
Gardens," and Major RobertGuthrie Mai^regor's " Specimens of 
Greek Anthology." The former is a prose work ; but, as the 
author is known as a poet, and has introduced among the pages 
before ns a few original lyrics, we may perhaps be held excused 
for noticing the present volume in an article on poetry. 

More than two hundred closely-printed pages "all about" 
. iowars and flower gardens I This is a banquet that, we must 
own, has rather palled upon our reading appttite — has even put 
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us into somewhat, perhaps, of that impatient homouT vhich an 
unlearned lover of the picturesque will sometimes experience when 
a floricultivating neigli bo ur— proprietor of a beautiful garden in 
which the visitor longs to stroll a silent admirer of its cliarms in 
their tout enmnble — will persist in detaining him, pausing here 
and lingering there, a wearied listener to lengthy details 
respecting some freckled aikeolaria or apoplectic double dahlia, 
or sophisticated viola odorata Bvtmfth'eh I — which last, in his 
secret heart, the sufferer thinks 

" Hf any other name would imell u sweet," 
or, indeed, much more sweet ; for who, as has been well said, 
could take to his bosom an EschoUzia Cali/omica ? 

Flowers, as flung over this fiiir earth from the hand of their 
bountiful Creator, are lovely accessories and adornments to the 
severer beauties of Nature. Hanging in garlands on tl>e f(»esfc 
tree, sparkling on the bank, enamelling the meadow, — they call 
forth intense admiration from the enthusiast is landscape scenery. 
Their gay colouring also enchants the picture-loving eye when art 
has gathered them tc^ether in the parterres of the amateur. 
Yet here agiun it is their general effect tliat charms the senti- 
mental admirer. The study of their individual charms, and 
especially of their artilicial beauties as produced by cultivation, is 
a taste apart. And there are many who, thot^h tliey would 
luxuriate in the contemplation of a bed of roses, would feel 
sorely disenchanted if snatched from their dreamy enjoyment to 
dwell upon the arbitrary excellencies of this Rose Mdouard or that 
Qtant de balaille. 

Mr. Richardson's treatment of his subject is, we have felt, 
somewhat too lengthy and detailed ; but we must acquit him of 
technicality and pedantry ; for, though he discouraes of individual 
flowers, it is not to distract us with a learned array of their hard 
names, or to descant upon their artificial qualities, but to tell us 
what the poets have eud of them, and relate to us their little 
family histories. Tbis he has done prettily and tastefully ; 
selecdng, to diversify his prose descriptions, such passages &om 
enr British poets, from Spenser downwards, as bear upon his 
subject ; and giving also some appropriate translations from 
Greek, Latin, and Italian poenis, as well as some origin^ lyriet 
of his own. 

The tediousoess of which we have felt tempted to complain 
ariseA, we think, in a groat measure, from the style in which 
the work has been got up ; its aspect reeembUog ntiher that 
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of a Society's Report than of a treatiM on so el^^nt a topic 
aa Flowers and Flower Gardens. Flora merits a richer attin 
than the unattractive garb here awarded her; and, thongh the 
city which now sends forth Mr. Richardson's offspring in so 
unadorned a condition, could not, perhaps, provide this, we would 
venture to suggest a handsomer volume, illustrated, should a 
London edition be attempted ; for the subject is one that appeals 
to the cje, and therefore requires, we think, especially pictorial 
illustration; — the more so, from the author's style of composition 
being rather that of the note-writer than of the essayist. If 
coloured plates were introduced, the letter press curtail^, and a 
larger type upon a " piipier de luxe" adopted, we think that the 
work in such a form would prove more readable, and become a 
popular drawing-room book. 

Mr. Richardson commences by expressing a wish that floricul- 
ture, that " refining taste," " had reached the natives" of India. 
We believe that it has always been theirs especially. "Witness 
the ancient celebrity of their perfumes, and the floral similes of 
their poets, so superabounding in allusions to innumerable flower- 
ing shrubs and trees, to wreaths and garlands, and showers of 
roses. Why, the natives of India revel in flowers ! These 
lovely auxiliaries enter into all their rites and ceremonies, domestic, 
social, and religious. To j^ossess them for these purposes they 
must needs cultivate them ; and we believe that it is solely the 
great expense attendant upon that cultivation, in a country where 
water is so precious, that prevents all but the very rich from 
indulging their natural taste for flowers. We think also that 
Mr. Richardson does not quite do justice to the natives of India, 
when he speaks of them as deficient in the art of ornamental 
arrangement. Eastern India may certainly difl'er in this respect 
from the Western Presidency ; but we should say, from what we 
have ourselves witnessed on this side the peninsula, that, not only 
are the natives passionately fond of flowers, but that the middle 
and lower castes far surpass Europeans of a corresponding grade 
in their tasteful combination in nosegays. "Who in England 
would leave to ^ common domestic the arrangement of the centre 
^ece for the banquet table, or the bouquets of the drawing-room ? 
Yet most Indian servantscan do this incomparably well, especially 
tjte Malfees of Guzerat. In fact, the refined eye for the tasteful 
combination of colours for which the Oriental is held to be so far 
distinguished above the native of Europe, renders the former a 
natural adept at this el^ant art. The fact of this superiority is 
BOW acknowledged ewea by the French. Witness their laudatory 
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commentB on the Indian Department in botli the great World's 
Fairs. " The vulgarity of European taBte" in ornamental art, as 
compared with that of India, ia even tlie expression ventured upon 
in a recently-pubhshed letter from Paris, evidently translated from 
the French language. How great a triumph for India ! No, it 
is not " refining" that the native of India wants (we except the 
Mahrattas and of course the barbarous tribes). He is super-extra- 
refined already. In matters of taste he often differs from our 
own standards, and we judge him faulty accordingly ; for taste is 
like orthodoxy, wliich is always my 'doxy — while your 'doxy is 
heiavdoxy ; but it is in breadth and in vigour that we pronouncd 
him wanting — not in refinement 

But we are digressing from the subject of Flowers and Flower 
Gardens, to which we must now return. 

Floriculture has been pronounced by Mr. Richardson a 
" refining" occupation. We will not dispute this : it may bo 
so, but we have also often heard it lauded for its innocenca. 
Ah ! that, we must maintain, is as it may be ! Pride found ita 
way into the first garden, and pride lurks in gardens still. 
" That's my new conservatory, Sir," said a pompous jjofuwitt ia 
our hearing, as he pointed to a great glasshouse he had just 
erected in full view of his parlour windows ; " there's not a finer 
conservatory in the country. If you can show me a finer, I'll 
knock it down and biuld another!" Lady Hyacinth first boiled 
the bulbs she felt constrained to send at the request of her neigh- 
bour Mrs. Rosemary; and D. L. R. himself tells us (page 163) 
of a floricultivating Dutchman who crushed beneath his foot a 
valuable tulip root, that his own might be unique. 
" Some floweis qf Eden we atitl inberit. 
But the trul of the Serpent is over Uiem all !" 

We would now say somewhat respecting Mr. Rich»dson's 
remarlcs on poets, and their lave of gardening. He says— 

" Host poeta hnve a pmnter's eye for tbe dispnaition or forms and 
eoloura. Kent's practice as a painter no doubt helped to make him what 
h« was as a landscape gardener. When an arcliiteet was consulted about 
laying out tha grounds at Blenheim, be replied, * You must send for a 
landscape painter ;' be might hsve added — ' or a poet.' " 

Our author then proceeds to speak of Pope and Shenstone, and 
their love for their gardens. And yet it is a remarkable fact that 
these two poets — in common, we dare almost say, with all their 
immediate contemporaries, — appear to have had no notion whatever 
of landscape-painting in poetry ! Pope's attempts at it ara 
invariable failures. Even in his " Windsor Forest," where, at 
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any rate, one should expect to find the solemn beauties of sylvan 
scenery sung in strains worthy of their grandeur, thrae is a totid 
absence of graphic description. Classical allusions abound in his 
mention of natural objects, but nothing pictorial. If he speak o( 
A river, it is 

" Silent Benrent tinged with Daniih blood," 
not the azure winding stream of the poet of nature. If he 
would sing of the approach of night, he teila us of " nodding 
mountains" and similar phenomena, till one idoiost expects to 
read next of " snoring woods" ! And if his shepherd rechnes by 
the side of a lake, and gazes into it, he only 



Tlie headlong mountaiDB and the downward thiee." 
The iopsif mountains and the turvr/ skies would have been more 
expressive of what the poet was aiming at. In fact, our Biitish 
poets, from the time of Charles the Second's Restoration down to 
the renaissance, if wo may so call it, under Thompson, were all 
mere town and court men, who having scarce a spark of sensibi- 
lity for unsophisticated nature left underneath their buckram 
waistcoats and Sowing wigs, could not describe what they had not 
the hearts to feel. Thompson ventured to revive the rural in 
poetry — the genuine rural — very distinct from the affected pasto- 
rals of Pope and Shenstone, with their Dresden China Corydons 
and Phillises. He first revived it. It was a transition time ; 
and this must excuse his blemishes. 

We have already said that, among the poetic moreeaux illustra- 
tive of his theme which are interspersed through the volume we 
are noticing, are several original pieces by ute author himself. 
From these we select the following, aa, we think, the best speci- 
mens. D. L. R.'s versification is easy, and shows familiarity 
with our best poets, but his lyrics in this volume are wanting in 
originality and poetic fancy. They are verses for the boudoir- 
album rather than the library. 

We will begin with what Mr. Richardson calls " A Pair of 
Sonneta upon the City of Palaces." Eight such poems he would 
probably call " A Ring of Sonnets." 

VIEW or CALCDTTA. 
" Here Paiiioa's reatlets eye and spirit ruda 

May greet no kindred images or power 

To fear and wonder ministrant. No tower, 

Time-struck and tenantless, kere teams to brood. 

In the dread majesty of solitude, 

O'er human pride departed— no rocks lower 
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O'er rarenous billows — no xast hollow wood 
Rings with the lioo'i tbundef — bo duk bsffet 

The ciouobiBg tiger hnunts — uo gloom;- cava 
Qlitters with lavage ey ea \ But aU tbe scena 
Is calm and cbeerfiil. At the mild command 
Of Britain's sons, the skilful and the brave. 
Fair palace-structures decorate the land. 
And proud sbipg float on Hoogblj's breast serene." 

SONNET : 



OK KBTUBKISa TO CALCUTTA ATTBR A TOTAOI TO THR STRAITS or 
MALACCA. 

'' Umbrageous woods, green dells, and mounbuns high. 
And bright cascades and wide cerulean seas, 
Slumberin? or snow-wceathed by the freshening brteze. 
And isles Ulce motionless clouds upon the sky 
In silent summer noons, late charmed mine eye, 
Until my soul was stirred like wind-touched trees. 
And passionate love and speechless ecstasies 
Upraised the thoughts in spiritual depths that lie. 
Fair scenes, ye haunt me stiU ! Tet I behold 
This sultry city on the level shore 
Not all unmoved ; for here our fathers bold 
Won proud historic names in dafs of yore, 
, And here are generous hearts that ne'er gronr cold, 
And many a friendly hand and open door." 

The following stanzas describe the cbarms of our Iudi«a 
Botany Bay : — 

THE ISLAND OF TENANG. 

" I stand upon the mountain's brow — 
I drink the cool fresb breeze — 
I see tby littJe town below * 

Thy villas, hedge-rows, fields and trees. 
And bail thee with exultant glow 
GxM 01 THi OsUNTAL Seas ! 
n. 
- A cloud had settled on mj heart — 

My frame bad borne perpelaal pain — 
I yearned and panted to depart 

From dread Bengals's sultry plain ; 
Fate smiled — Disease withholds his dait — 
I breathe the breath of life ag^n ! 

With lightened heart, elastic traad, 

Almost with youth's rekindled flame, 
I roam where loveliest scenes outspread 

Baise thoughts and visions none could name. 
Save those on whom the Muses shed 

A spell, a dower of deathless fame. 

• GwrfeTown. 
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1/ul, bnt oh ! coald n 

Sweet Iile ! thy cbanni of land ana w. 
The bowere that own no winter daj. 

The brook 1 where timid wild birdt Ur 
The forest hills where imeela ga;* 

Mimic the music of Ibe bf*ve ! 



1 lee from this proud airy faeigbt 

A )o*el7 LitlipDt below ! 
Ships, rosds, groves, gnrdeni, mansions white. 

And trees in trimly ordered row.f 
Present almost a toy-like si^ht, 

A miniature scene, a fairj show '. 



But 1o \ beyond the oceiui stream. 
That like a sheet of silver lies. 

As glorious as a poet's dream 

The grand Malayan mountains rise : 

And while their sides in sunlight beam, 
Theii dim heads mingle with theskiei. 



Hen laugh at bards who live in eloudt— 

The clouds benealh me gather now, 
Or gliding slow in solemn crowds, 

Or singly, touched with sunny glow. 
Like mystic shapes in snowy sbroudi. 

Or lucid veils on Beauty's brow. 



While all around the wondering eye 
Beholds enchantments rich end rare — 

Of wood and water, earth and sky, 
A panoramic vision fair : 

The oyal breathes his liquid sigh. 
And magic Boats upon the air! 



Oh! lovely and n 

How cold the heart tbou couldst not pteaie ! 
Thy very dwellings aeem to smile 

Like quiet nests 'mid summer treea ' 
I leave thy shores — hut weep the while — 

Gix OF THB Obixntal Sub !" 

There is some very pretty music in these verses, bat we hope 
that they will never be translated into any Indian tcngue ; for 
what, alas ! might not their effect be among that Sudder-prot«ted 

* Tbe bill trnmpeter. t Nutmeg and Clove plautatiaua. 
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dasa called by a native acquaintance of ours, in his best English, 
" The Thiefly" ! Our houses would be robbed, and even ourselves 
perhaps murdered, for the sake of a blessed transmigratioQ front 
this troublesome world to the " Gem of the Oriental Seas" ! 

Major Macgregor's " Specimens 

claim our notice. 

In his prefatory page, the author thus vowe 
sense of his originals while rendering their spirit 

"I bnvB carefully studied, sniJ, I believe, corrtctly rendered evert/ line 
I hare translated. Feibapi, in such an attempt, a critical and complet* 
fcnovledge of the oiiginal ii less required tban that its spirit and tente 
abould bejaithfully convened in an agreeable fuim to the general reader." 

Which is as much as to Bay, that to know perfectly is of less 
importance than to impart correctly, as if the last did not 
depoDdupon the first! But, knight, faithful and true — or, 
rather, should we not say, knight who keepest no faith 
with heathen Greeks — is " sixpence," then, the " correct" and 
" i^thful" sense of the Greek word so translated in p^ 5 ? — 

ZI. KICARCEua. 

" The «ting7 wretch had hung himtelf to-da^r. 
But far tbe rope be grudged so much to pay ; 
Thinking its cost at lixpenee all too high," 

Or " iuHer," in page 13 — 

" But we, tb)' guests, all kinds of salted things 
Eat, but no circling cup thy butler brings." 
Our poet will quote Scripture perhaps in defence of his "pence" 
and his " butkr." And yet we feel these words as inadmissible, 
poeticaMy, in a Greek epigram, as we felt another familiar word of 
modem use to be Scripturally in the French Protestant transla- 
tion of the 2nd Chapter of St. John's Gospel, where the passage 
our English Bible renders " Bear to the governor of the feast" 
is translated " Portez-le au maitre d'hfitel" ! In the following 
jeu Se^rit, however, our gallant and learned poet has broken his 
fMth so iirankly and honestly (if our readers will foi^ve the 
Iricism) — and it was so necessary to the point on which the nit 
turns, to substitute for the true translation any words that would 
serve the purpose, however unmistakably modern — that he must, 
though clearly guilty, be acquitted of his peijury, as surely as if 

his case had gone up to We will not say what we were 

going to say, " thinking its coat at sixpence" might prove 
too hw. 
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Consul," whose Bacchanalian strains are, we think, among the most 
spirited of Major Macgregor's " Specimens" : — 

XCIII. HACBDOHIt;! TBI CONSDI.. 

" I wish'd nnt gold, nor with theeartii'i proud cities to b« blett. 
Nor wlierewillial blind Homer snys that ancient Thebas possest. 
But that witb tor'd Lv»an wine the round cup still may gleam, 
Wliile evermore its lip ia wasb'd bj an o'erSowing etrenm, 
Wliereof to drink tbe garruluui cboir of gray -beards love to join, 
Wliile labour on tlie cold iind wite, mere treader« of tbe viae. 
Tlint plenteously this treasur'd bliss be mine is all 1 nsk. 
Nor foe tbe golden Consuls care while I hold by tbe flask." 
xcr. iiAOEDOHics rat coNSOi.. 

" Tbe cbampioni of lacchus king, we, drinkers fast and Tar, 
Tbe course will order of tbe feast where cups our weapons are. 
And from Lyieus" liberal gifts we'll large libations make. 
For glories of Triptolemus the care let others take. 
Where are the pluugh, the faarDess-foke, tbe coulter, and the kin«, 
Tbe cornfield and the footprints of tbe ravish'd Proserpiue : 
But for the moulh, if ever need of any food there be. 
The raisin of tbe vine's enough far drinken such as we.'' 



Art. IV.— our MARITIME SURVEYS AND THE 

DANGERS OF THE OCEAN. 

1. Sorshurgh's East India Sailing Directory. 6th Edition, 2 

vols. 4to. Londoa: 1852. 

2. Chart of the Indian Oceatt, By J. Walebr, Geograplier 

to the East India Companj. London : 1855. 

3. Transadiom of ike Bombay Q-eograpMcal Sodety. 

1836-1853. 

When the " St. Abbs" was lost the other day on the reefs of 
St. Juan de Nova, to the north-east of Madi^^ascar, ber captain 
pleaded that be possessed a chart on which a most erroneous 
position was assigned to them. We fear this is but a too 
common Mling of charts in general, and of tbose of the Indian 
seas in particular ; and tbe evil will not be rooted out till a gene- 
rous and euligbtened Government make it tbeir duty to see that 
no charts be publisbed without authority, or, if published, that 
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thqr be first submitted to competent examiners, so that any erttin 
may be biougbt to the notice of the coiupilera and the public. 
We propose now to pass in review the Cliarta and Sailing fiiieo' 
tones for the Indian Ocean, — to show their deficienci^, and to point 
out what has been done, and what yet remains to be done, before, 
we can become accurately acquainted with the hydrography and: 
gecsrapby of the sea-board of the land in which our lot iscast. its. 
harbours, its rocks and shoals, as well as those obstacles which 
are in the way of a vessel sailing from the mother country. 

Amongst the books of direction the first place is occupied hj- 
Horsburgh's,— an invaluable work, but requiring alterations and 
adaptations to the present state of our knowledge. Since the 
death of that great nydrographer but little new matter has crept 
into its paces, and no one undertakes their revision, although toe 
Nautical Magimne, and other books and papers, contain nume- 
rous notices of dangers newly discovered, and of others which once 
were setdownasdoubtfui, but are now shown to have never .exiuted. 
Old ports, too, OS Surat, have seen their best days, and new ones, 
as Eurrachee, have sprung into existence ; yet is the manner left, 
to find out, by hook or by crook, the peculiar features of the land 
to which his ship is bound, and no single volume comprises the' 
information which he so much requires. 
. The authority of the East India Company does not extend to 
the westward oF the Cape ; so we invite the reader, after louDding 
that headland with us, to dive into Horsbuigb, and pore over 
our chart to see what lies in our way. We must premise that 
it is a general one of the Indian Ocean, from the Cape of Good' 
Hope to Calcutta, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. It 
professes to be " compiled from the most recent surveys of 
the East India Company's officers, and those of the lioyal Navy; 
by John Walker, Geographer to the East India Company," and,, 
bearing OS it does the date 1855, is the latest' publication of which 
we are cognisant. As it comes also from the Honorable Com-: 
pany's Geographer, and thus has the stamp of authenticity, we 
should expect to find it as correct as possible. 

The real state of the case is this : — Seven shoals, all marked 
doubtful, stare us in the face. We then turn to see Horsburgh's 
opinion of them, and to learn how to avoid them, and find that he 
mentions some of them, at the same time giving a list of many 
oth«'a that seem as uncertain and equally alarming. Under the ■ 
Iiead of dotibtfhl dangers he also mentions the Canning shoal, in 
about 39° 40' south latitude and 26° 43' east longitude, reported 
as having been actually sounded, and as having had the natuie of 
VOL. m. — NO. I. 15 
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its bottom clearly defined ; yet this is struck off our chart. The 
Telemaque shoal, tlioiigh reported by several ships, whose assigned 
positions vary greatly, in said not to exist. Here is the notice : — 
" It is satisfactory for narigatnrs to know, that they have no longer 
any cause to apprehen*". danger on the supposed Teleraaque shoal ; 
for, although it is said to have been seen by several ships, as 
st^ed above, H. M. S. 'Heron,' Cnptain Hammer, was 
employed in endeavonng to discover this shoal, and its non-exist- 
ence has been published in the Qovemment Qazeite ai the Q^lM 
of Good Hope, in a letter from Captain Hammer to Captain F. 
Moresby, senior officer there, at the ' Heron's' return." Yet one 
captain and his passengers were firmly of opinion that they had 
passed over a dangerous coral shoal of great extent, having, appa- 
rently, not more than two- fathoms on some parts of t!ie rocks; 
bat anxiety, arising from the imminent danger in which they 
believed themselves to be, prevented them from taking soundings, 
and, strange to say, a ship's company thus left a doubtful 
shoal without having taken means to assure themselves of theic 
danger or safety. 

The Otter s^oal, the Union, the Dutch, the Atalanta, and 
Siotvan Capelle, five out of the seven marked on the chart, are 
noticed by Horsburgh. The Union is reported as a rock twenty 
yards in length, and six feet above water. The Atalanta as 
having rocks above water. The Siotvan Capelle is stated to have 
been noticed by many vessels, and sounded upon — the very nature 
of the bottom being defined. Yet we read — " Notwithstanding 
the above account, the existence of the Siotvan Capelle shou 
seems very doubtful." The two rocks (two crosses indicate them 
to be such) — one iu latitude 37° 20' south, the otherin 38° 20' 
south, and in the same longitude, 38° 45' east, are not mentioned 
by Horsbui^h. 

Going further north, we find on our chart a patch of rocks 
about 200 miles south-west of Madagascar island, and to the east 
and north-east of Rodrigue ; at nearly a tike distance, two shoals, 
one " seen by a French ship," tlie other " doubtful" \ Our book 
ignores them, and gives us the fallowing remarks relative to most 
of these doubtful dangers : — 

" Spots of discnlonred water werft seen in the Ship ' Wellinglon,' 9th 
January 1817. in latitude 39° 53' south, longiluile 71° 43' east, with 
apparently 8 to 10, or 12 fathoms water over tbem, resemUing mnil 
sboals \ the sailed seven miles among lliese patcbes, wliicb were teparsted 
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lo^l-fHd to direct tha oouru; alUnrards the got inta clwu' vtter, ud 
loon lost ligbt cf tbem. 

" There is grest probability tbiit (be esuviee of Bsh, pstcbet and btda 
of ipHwn, dead wbnles, or pnrt of tbe wrechs of tliips, wbich sra not nn- 
frequenlly teen floaling on the sen in theao latitude! during tbe Eumtnet 
manthi, have been miitaken at times for banks, sbaals, or roci;s near llie 
wnter'a edge 1 for some of these pa tciies are of a reddish or brown colour, 
others resemble sawdust, and might easily be mistaken for aand-banks. 
The supposed Tock seen by the American sliip * Union,' might probabljr 
have been a dead vrbnie, surrounded by a bed of fish-spawn reeerobliiig 
a sand-bank, with ripplings. like breakers, extending from it, occa- 
sioned by a collision of currents, which phenomenon has deceived manf 
navigators. It may, however, be prudent to keep a good look-out, when 
near any of the situations described above, although the existence of 
most, or even any of these dangers, appears to bs very doubtful. 
Fishes of uncommon size, seen at times in the Sotithern Ocean, may 
be mistaken for dangers ; an instance of this happened to the ship 
'Hercules' in June 1816, as nay be perceived by the following exCrnct 
from her journal : — ' At 2^ p. m. the man at the mast-head said 
be saer a rock on the larboard bow, which was thonght to be the Stot- 
van Cnpelle shoal, as we were looking out for it ; the weather being fine, 
steered towards it to hare agood view. About 2} p. v, another was seen 
about two miles on the starboard bow, and we appeared to be passing be- 
tween them ; shortly afterwards, to our astonishment, saw one right a- 
bead, not far from us, andwhile in the act at hauling away from it, we 
observed it disappear suddenly, showing an immense fish's tail as it des- 
cended below the surface of the sea. The ship, no doubt, bad disturbed it, 
as it lay without motion before we got close, the sea then making a small 
break on the head or fore part at the body of the animal, which was 
about 16 feetabore water, and about 30 feet in circumference, of a white 
gray colour, covered with a mixture of barnacle, seaweed, &<-. like b 
wreck that had been long in the water. The length could not be determin- 
tS, but it must have been great, by the appearance of the discoloured 
water over the animiil. If we bad not got suddenly close to it, we should 
positively have declared tliat we had seen rocks above water, about n mile 
distant from each other, ns these huge animals hiy without mition, part of 
them about sixteen feet above water, and the sea breaking upon them.' It 
h much to be regretted, that modern navigators have reported so many- 
dangers to the southward and eastward of L'ape Agulhas, without having 
•xninined any of them, leaving their existence in great doubt. Whereat 
in none of the Journals of the Company's ships during the ITtb and part of 
tbe 18tb century, is there any notice of dangers supposed to exist in thoas 
taaa." 

Unfortunately these ill-founded reports have iajiirioua effects. 
Doubtfol dangers are handed down as heir-looms to posterity — a 
great impediment to safe navi>;atioii ; and as a merchant vbose 
object is a speedy voyage, cannot go out of his way to examine 
these shoala, it becomes the duty of the Navy to correct the 
charts 1^ vhich he navigates his ship. 

On an old chart by Norie, dated 1833, we have more dangera 
delinflAed, and bo we purpose indenting upon it in this arttde. 
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We find in it tvo islands, Denis and Marseveen, between tha 
parallels of 40'^ and 42° soutb, and the meridian of 20°&nd2Io 
east. Barker's rock, McNevias shoal, Dutch bank, Fortune's shoal, 
Belliqueui, and Ilagus, are also placed in the vicinity of ths 
seven shoals above mentioned ; indeed, the Dutch bank appears 
to be one of those nameless and doubtful rocks to which we 
alluded. In the meridian of Bourbon, or, as it is now called 
Reunion Island, and in 28° south latitude, Norie's chart shows the 
Juan of Lisboa shoal ; and 14° east of that Remeiros island ot 
shoal ; also the Southern Roquepiz, 100 miles east of the Saya ds 
Maltia bank ; 18 degrees further east of that the Grafton ; and 
etill further eastward the True Briton. 

It may naturally be asked why we refer to Norie's antiquated 
chart, when the subject of our review is Walker's more recent 
publication. We reply, that we are desirous of finding oat why, 
and on what authority, all these doubtful dangers were rejected 
(torn the latter, whilst others were retained ; and, although wa 
cannot elucidate this from the data before us, perhaps India 
House records may show the reason of this novel plan tot 
diminishing the dangers of tlie ocean. 

To resume our navigation of Walker's chart from the Cape of 
Good H4pe to India. By good luck or good management, or both, 
we have passed all the dangers south of Mauritius, and now give 
our attention to Rodrigue Island, the Cargados Garagos, the 
Seychelles, the Chagos Archipelago, the Saya de Mallia bank, 
and others. The longitude of Eodrigue Island is given in 
Horsburgh as 63° 29' east, but not as a meridian distance which 
coriect geography requires. A foot note tells us — " It was formerly 
placed about 3 leagues further nest" (of 63° 29' east of course- 
mark this). However, Captain Hart, of H. M. S. " Melville," 
made the east point in longitude 63° 36' east, by means of foot 
chronometers measured to Port Louis. On calculation, then, 
vre find a difference of 16 miles between its former assigned 
position and that laid down by Captain Hart. Horsburgh 's and 
Walker's longitudes are within a few leagues of each other. 
A shoal, whoso position is doubtful, is placed by the latter 
authority 190 miles east of this island; and in 17° 30' souUi 
and 6 j° 20' east, another " seen in the ' Anacreon' Fnnch ehw 
in 1837." 

Again leaving Walker's chart for awhile, we turn to the accoant 
of the Bombay Geographical Society's anniversary meeUng held 
OQ the third of May 1838, that we may learn from the officer who 
snrveyed these islands what portion is known. In the Ist Volume 
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•f the Tnnsuctions, page 378, we find the following under th« 
head of " Maritime Surveys" : — 

" In continuation of the notice nliicb we prinled in our Annual Report 
fbr Mny 1837, giving an account of Xht progress of tbe survejB in lliit de- 

Ktlinent for that year, we bars now to report, that tbe Korveja of iba 
ingot Areliipelago and Safa do Mallia bank, wliich wcra then in opera- 
tion, have aince terminate'l. Captain Moretby baving returned to Bombar 
in tbe 'Bennrei' in Sejjteuiber last. Of the Ciiagos, Owen's bank itill 
remains to be examined to complete tlie survey. Cnptiiin Moresby ob- 
(ervei, witb reference to this ban It (Owen's), tbat as fixed by Mr. Hors burgh, 
it ■■ placed in tbe charts in longitude ^^P \1' east deduced from Diego 
Garcia, but as I place Diego Garcia eight miles to llie east, Owen's Bank 
will be in latitude 6° 46i' south, and longitude 70° 20' enst. Of the unex- 
plored portion of the Saya d» Mallia, it is stated tb:it the southern buir 
of this bank has been well sounded, and tbe survey completed as far at 
tatitnde 9° 37' south. From this point to its northern extremity, ia 
fetitudae" 40', aipice of about 90 milca, extending norlb-north-wetl, 
remains unsurveyed, which would take a vessel one month to complete. 
Captain Moresby does not consider that the longitude of Snya de Malha 
has been well fixed. He recommends chronometric measurements tabs 
taken from Diamond Island, Peros Banhas, which is situated (the establish- 
ntent there) in latitude 5<^ 15' south, and longitude Tl'^ 4^' east, Ihenc* 
be would pnoeed to Owen's bank, then to the Saya de Mnliia, and, com- 
]nencing in latitude 10° south, longitude 62° 10' to 62° 20' east, he would 
run along the enst edge of the bank in 10 or 15 fathoms, as far south aa 
10° 50*, by which the longitude of tbe enst side of the bank would bs 
determined. He then Fecommends proceeding to the north end of the 
bank to tis that eitrcmilr, and afterwards to run to the Seychelles, and 
after determining the geograpliical site of tbe landing-place at Mahe, to 
run to Peros Banhos, to verify these measurements. This operation would 
lake four or tire months to execute correctly ; and Captain Moresby add*, 
tliat ther* still renmins a Urge extent of unexplored space among tha 
St^cbellea island*, wbicb requires to be surveyed." 

We omit the paragrapli in praise of these charts, as we are 
adroc.ites for accuracy ratlier thatt beauty. Further on will be Been 
how an rogtneercan find fuult with them, because they omit to 
sbtte the heights of such land as skirts the sea-board. 

" In the year 1828, Commander Moresby was engaged In lurreylng tba 
Laeeadives ; in February 1S29 he proceeded under tha orders of the pre- 
•snt Superintendent tn the Red Sea, to report on the ports of that sen in 
^ference to their capabilities for forming coal depots, ami »n the practicability 
OTnavig-itin^by steam between Bombay and Suez. He nfler wards received 
eommiind nf the 'Falinurus,' one of tbe vessels destined for the sarre* 
ef ItM ited Sea. This important surrey was commenced in September 1S2& 
The fMst between Suez and Juddah was allotted to him, whilst tbe latl 
Captain Elwon nndertoak the examination of the coast, islands, &c., between 
Juddah and the Straits of Babelmandeb. This survey was not finished 
nntil May 1834 ; and, besides executing the portion which was originally 
sl^gaed to liitn, be hsd to complete the southern half, in csniequsDce of 
Obtain Elffm being ealM away to take up bii aitoatioD h T 
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in tbe Pentan Gulf. Bit survey of tbe MaJdive*, wbicb hu bND tiiuif 
noticed, comnieticed in September ] 831." 

In the " Transactions of tlie Gw^aphical Society" we find 
tliat after the departure of Sir Cliarles Mnkolm, tlie first act of 
Captain Oliver's reign, and the first of a series of letreDchmenta 
in the Navy, was the discontinuance of all maritime surveys on 
this side of India. Tliis we learn from the quarterly meeting of 
the Society in November 1839, when a letter from the Secretary of 
the Royal Gec^raphical Society was read, in wliieh he adverte to 
the intelligence of this measure received through an officer of the 
Indian Navy, expressing great astonishment and regret that, 
" after all the expenditure of life and treasure in t!ie beautiful 
surveys of the Persian Gulf, of the Bed Sea, and half of tha 
southern coasts of Arabia, the other half should remain unsur- 
veyed." As no further examination has been made of that part 
of the ocean now under consideration, we must still hold as good 
the observations made by Captain Moresby. 

Turning to our chart we find that the northern part of the 
Saya de Malba has the reputation of possessing shoal spots of 
four fathoms. Horsbui^h (corrected to 1841) does not allude 
to Captain R. Moresby's examination of it, but with reference to 
the shoal water on it, writes — 

*' Narignlors are still left in a stat« or uncertnint]', wbether or not anj 
pitrt oF tliii bank is diingerous. but ns tbe ' Curnwallis' had bevcb fatliami, 
tbe ' NortUnmberland' seven futboms on another part, the 'Preston' only 81 
fathoms, coral rock, on a different part, and Ibe ' Ciilomho' 6{ futhoms on 
the eailern ed^e, cnution ought certiiinly to be used by those who happen 
to get upon this bank ; more so, as a French navigator of tbe island 
Mauritius slates, that there are dangers on the southern extremitj', wbera 
a ship would be linble to strike on some of the coral patches ; and the 
' Xliin,' French scboaner, is said to have been in four fathoms, close to 
breukers on this part of tbe bank." 

This account makes the four-fathom patches to be on the 
GOutheni part of the banks, and Walker's cnart has them on both 
northern and southern extremes. 

About 200 miles to the west of the Sayade Malhaistha 
island Agalega, whose position is uncertain, and requires con- 
firmation. Between the Saya and the parallel of 5° south we 
have a goodly list of dangers; for instance, George island very 
doubtful I Rose Galley rocks doubtful ! Bridgewater, or Roqu^it 
island, doubtful ! As for the Swift bank at George island, it it 
not mentioned by Horsburgh. 

Of Koquepiz he writes: — 

" It ii a low sandy bland, thought to li« in latitude 6° 24' louth, 
about longitude 60° east ; but if it exist, i« probably the Sandy Isle, witb 
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biMktn mending about three nile* from it, isid ta beve been hcd in tha 
■ Bridgewater' at 10 a.m. the 6cb December 1813, then dittunt lis or 
■Ven miles, and situated in latitude 6*^27' aouth, longitude 60° V enst 
(iti southern extremity), which mvf perhaps be the doubtful island 
Koquepiz." 

Tbe Boscanen and middle passages between tlie Seychellei 
And the Cliagos Archipelago are Bhunned on account of doubtful 
danger. Our Directory sajs of ttiem — 

" The middle passu ge is that to the eastward of the MsdngascBT Archipe- 
lago, having this and tiie Seychelle islands to tiia westward, and th« 
Chngns Archipelago to the enslward. Boscnwen Fassnge, named after 
Admiral Boscawen, who in 1749, with a fleet of 26 sail, proceeded from 
the island Mauritius to India by this pnssnge, is more to the westward, or 
directly to the northward of the islands Mauritius and Baurbun, toward* 
the island Qalegn, and to the westward of Cnrgadol Garngui and Snya da 
Halba bank; then from Gnlega, lo the eastward of tbe Seyc belle islands. 
This route is shorter than the middle passnge, ntid would be generally 
preferred, were iheponiiaju of all Iht tovi dangtrimt islanda and banjtir 
adjoining to it cotrecUu known; but as all of them are not, ships pro- 
eeeding by the passnge, if not certain of the longitude, should get a sight 
of Mauritius or Bourbon in passing, nnd afterwarda of Gnlega, steering tlia 
course requiiite to avoid the dangers on either side of the passnge." 

Between Agal^ island and the Seychelles, we have the Coetivy 
bland and Fortune bank, both with several positions assigned to 
dicm. Horsbui^h says: — "About 45 leagues north- north- east 
from Fortune bank, in about latitude 5° 12' south, there is 
another bank, according to the French, with soundings on it from 
13 to 31 fathoms." Our chart has it not. Between Madagas- 
car and the Amirante isles lies a heap of islands and reefs, on one 
ofwhich the "St. Abbs" was lost. Horsburgh calls them the Juan 
de Nova Group, and talks of a group of twelve islands said to be 
about ten leagues to the north-west of them. Walker's chart 
styles them the Farqu!iar islands, and shows six islands to the 
westward. The master of the ill-fated vessel gives a lamentable 
picture of Blackford's chart, and iiere we see that the acconnts of 
Walker and Horsburgh are not alike. Doubtless these dangers 
are included in Captain R. Moresby's " large extent of unexplored 
Bpaee among the Seychelles." Twenty miles north of Providence 
island, between Madagascar and the Amirante island, the chart 
shows us the Wizard breakers, but we find no notice of them 
elsewhere. 

With regard to the islands and dangers in the Mozambique 
Channel, there appears to be no difference of opinion between 
Horsbui^h and Walker. The former says they are tolerably 
well known ; but that is not, we think, sufficient for the purposes 
of navigation. Doubtless, we shall ere long have a more extended 
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isatninationofthem. In aretum made totheHouMofCommom 
iij 1848 from the HyJrograpliic Department of the Admiralty, it 
» stated that — 

" Tlie charts or the nhole at tlie Cnpe colonj are escenlinglf dcTeetire ; 
and rrom tbence to tlie Partiigueie lettlementi or Selngott we know acarctlir 
■nylliing. Troin Dclagon to the Red Sea, nnd thewliole contour Df Moida- 
gnscnr, nresufRcietitly represented on our cb.irte fnr tbe general purpose! nf 
nnrigntion, tliough many further leiearcbes along the former coast might 
(till be proRtably mnde. Tbe Red Sen, part of the coast of Arabia, the 
Oulf of Persia, iind mniiT detached pnrtiont of the East Indies, have be«B 
alrendy executed bf tbe Company's ofheers; and no doubt it is intended thai 
the coasts of Malabar nnd Commandel shall soon be undertaken hj theiama 
hands. Tbe long Mnia; Peninsula and tlie Slrails of Malaera vill require 
much time and skill to complete, and to combine with each other those part* 
that have been surveyed. With the China Sea we are daily beeominf 
better acquainted, but much is still to be dons there i for, probably, not 
one of the multitude of rockg and shoals with which it is almost coveted 
ii put exactly in its right position ; nnd, while some are repeated two 
or three times, others hare been omitted. On tbe coast of Cbiaa 
the charts are excellent, from Ciinlnn round to tbe month of the 
great river Tang-tse-kiang ; but of tbe Yellow Sea we know very lililo, 
and still less of the Corea, Jnpan, and the coast of Tartarv, and up 
to the confines of tbe Itus^inn empire. The snutbern passages into 
tbe China sens have never been examined with the care Ihey deserve ; 
and all that is known of what are cnlled the passages through the Great 
Malay Arcbipeliigo are only the results of tbe casual observations nnd 
sketches made years ago by industrious senmen. The islanrls and surrounds 
ing shores of the Arafurn Sea, if better known, would offer many ports of 
refuge, nnd probably an increased opening to c'immercial enterprise. The 
Strait of Torres bus been satisfactorily surveyed ; but, before it becomes the 
great highway foi steam-vessels to and from Sydney, its approaches, and 
alto its contiguous coasts of New Guinea, should be mora intimately 
known. The whole circuit of the great island of Australia has been well 
explored, and the general characteristics of ju several shores are sufficiently 
known for all general purposes ; but far more minute surveys of its imme- 
diate waters and maritime resources must precede their beirg inhabited, 
beginning with the eastern coast, along which the tide of colonisation 
seems to be already creeping. The shores of Tasmania, in like mnnner, 
are but very roughly luiu down, and even tu this day there is no chart of 
the harbour and entrance to Hobnrt Town, its capital and principal seat of 
trade. A full survey of New Zealand has just been commenced, and will 
no doubt answer all 'the wants of both the settler and navigator." 

We shall from time to time refer the reader to this Report of Ad- 
mir.il Beaufort, as it relates to the Indian Ocean. Nothing JB said 
in it of the dangers we have been exposing, but tlieee were of course 
left for the additional Report called for by Parliament from the 
East India Company, which was, if we recollect aright, made patent 
to tbe Bombay jiublic. The Rose Galley rocks, Swill's bank, 
Roquepiz, aod Geoi^e islands, are directly in tbe track of vesseU 
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»aitii)g by tlic soutlieni passage to Kiirracliee, tlie Persian Gulf, 
and Heil Sea, from tlie eastern parts of India, and from Bombav 
to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. It will be seen, that in thti 
foregoing Report, the coagt of Africa from Delagoa to the Red 
Sea is said to be sufficiently represented on our charts for ths 
general puiposea of navigntiun ; but it is well known in Bombay, 
that the ooly chart of it in existence was made after the flying 
survey of Admiral Owen, and that the longitude is incorrect. 
Correct surveys liave only extended so low as Kas Uafoon. It 
may be in the recollection of some of our readers, tliut the wreck- 
of the " Meinnon" led people to ask where were the charts of that 
part of the north-east coast of Africa, which, was known to havo 
been surveyed iu 1838 by Captain Carless; and on referring to 
the first volume of tite Geographical Society's Transactions we 
find a letter from that officer coneeming his operations there, from 
nliich no leant tliat his longitudes differed by ten miles from 
Captain Owen's. The island of Socotra, and its adjacent islets and 
slioals, have been carefully examined, and the charts published. 
, Now that we have arrived at the southern limit of the surveys 
executed by tlw officers of the Indian Navy, we sJiall proceed to 
Bombay, tlie head quarters of that service, and, a^er giving some 
a^rcount of the place, make it the starting point for a review of 
tho Navy's labours. The harbour has during the last year been 
^ain examined by our officei's. We are still in ttie dark 
as to the results, but believe the survey had reference to the 
formation of wet docks, and dry docks larger than the present 
ones, which are insufficient for both the merchant fleet and navy. 
As we may expect that some of those " monsters of the deep" 
whicii the war now keeps employed as steam -trans ports, may 
some day enter our harbour, it is as well that we should be* 
prepared with more spacious docks for their repair. As for tli& 
dangers of tiie harbour, Horsburgh gives abundant directions for 
clearing them ; but as many of his marks are old forts,. mosqueSf 
or temples since fallen into decay, or at least so defaced by, lima 
as to be no longer plainly visible, and as many new buildings 
have arisen on our shores, we shall doubtless, when the new 
survey conies to be published, have all these corrected, — a most 
important alteration, sliould the light-vessels liave to be removed. 
in any future war. 

Now, let us see what charts we possess — charts, we mean, which 

have been given to the world ; for many, we fear, are born to blush 

unseen, and waste their sweetness on the teakwood shelf!. 

Maclure's charts of the west coast o£ Hindustan, executed iu 

VOL. III. — so I. 16 • 
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1786, are still tlie only guide for the whole coast from Cap« 
Coinorin to Bin Head ; and between the former place and Bombay 
the longitude given is conFesseJly ^noneovs by some 20 miles, 
and in the report which they contain the errw* of previous charts 
are avowed. The line of the Malabar coast was stated to hava 
boen,until a very few years ago, erroneously laid down in all charts ; 
but we are not aware of any being extant, CMept those of Maclure. 
The general chart by Walker cannot be considered in our catalogue 
of charts for the coast of India, as the entire Hue from Bombay 
to Cape Comorin is compressed into a space of 6J inches. 

To meet the requirements of the Navy, and of some merchant* 
in our city who were so ini^uisitive aa to ask Government for the 
results of some surv^s which were known to have been under- 
taken along our coasts, a Htlw>graplied ciiart for making Bombay, 
and one in manuscript of the coast between Kurrachee and Cape 
Comorin, were issued by permwsion. As the surveys have alt 
been made within the last 15 or 17 years, we sopjwae tliat the 
materials for this compilation were : — a survey of the coast of 
Sind, by Lieutenants Grieve and Selby; that of the Gulf of Cutch, 
by Lieutenant Taylor ; of the west coast of Sattywar by Lieu- 
tenants Grieve anil Coostable ; its south-east coast, and the Gulf 
of Cambay, by Lieutenant Ethersey ; and the remaining portion, 
from Siirat to Bombay, by Lieutenants Rennieand Selby ; that of 
the harbour and coast south of Bombay, as far as Bftocoet, by 
Captain Cogan ; the bank of soun<lings off Bombay, Iroio Ditt 
Head on the north to Angria's bank on the south, by Lieutenrnt 
Selby ; and portions of the ftlalabar coast by the same officer 
and Lieutenant Taylw. We learn from the Report of the 
proceedings of the Geographical Society for 1837, that Captain 
Cogan's survey was made iu 1828 ; but we will here quote much 
of the Report, as it throws light on other surveyed localities : — 

" Survey of (he Coait of KoUyaviar and GiUf of Camhay, Ac. — Tlie 
examinHlion of tlie western cnnit or KnlEjnv^r, ns far as Diu Isliinil, 
including tlie survey of Bate harbour, liaviii;r li«en previously completed by 
the Ute Lieutensnt Whitelock, assisted by Mr. Jones, Lieutenant £tlier- 
sry, Indian N^vy, hns been enabled this season to finish his survey of tbii 
Gujr, wliich wns commenced in 1834. His operntiuns have extended from 
IJiu Islanil to Goapnauth point, along the Kattynwar coast, around the 
bend of Ibe Guir, and down tbe en^teru shore, as far souUi as Surat, 
including the mouths of tbe impoitant rivers which discharge tlieir waters 
into this arm of the sen — tbe Saburmatty, Mnyhe, Bhnrdar, andNeibudda — 
the Intter of wbich be bas examined as far ns the city of Broaeb. This 
service b:is nlfitrded Lieutenant Etiiersey tbe opportunity of obKervinj; 
nlively, for two successive scasnns, the Bore, or rushing tide, which is 
nessed at tbe bead of ibe GuU'i ajid un tlii intciesting pbtnoinenun hft 
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has ilrftwn up lU) excellent memoir, wUicli lias been presented by Goirern— 
ment to tUis Society, lie li:is likewise laid duwn witli Inboiious iletail llie 
extensive sliunis c»fte<l the Mulncca bunks, fi^ed ttie psltinn or, and nscet— 
tuiiied tbe wundings along tliat part uf tlic cu.tsl of tlie nortbern Conciin 
«EtendiTig between St. Julin's mid Bassein. Adjoining the soutliern limit 
«r Ueutenant l^tlteesey's surve/,* 6^ miles o{ eciast line remain still to b« 
examined, between Dumus at Iha muutU of the Tnplee mid St. J«lin's, 
and ugKiii between S;isseia and Bsmbaj. Captain Cogim's survey eftlis 
coast ill 1828, including the survey or Bombfiy lurbour, extended between 
the latitude of this ieliuid and the moutb of Bnncote river, from tbat 
|ioint SDuih, to Ciipe Comonn, na recent detailed or scientific survey of tli« 
western coast of tlie peninsula lias yet been made, nnd it is notorious, tbat 
tlie generni pusiiiwi «f tlits line -of oo:i5t vas, until a few years ago, errone- 
uusly laid duwn ia nil the charts. The same may be observed uf the coast 
-of Cutvh, and the shores of tlial Gulf from the (.iistern (Kbore] branch of 
tks Indus, to Bate, situated at the norlh~«est angle of the Kattyavrar 
»en>B«ula. Wliile it is in coalemplation shortly to survey the Gulf of 
JCanour, it is nut probable that tlie unsurveyed portion of the western coast — 
the accurate examination of wblch is equally, if not mure important to 
navigation — will remain long neglected. 

"* Surottj of Ihe Chagoa Archipelago. — The chain nfihe Miild-ive* !ja» 
been completely surveyed by Commander Moresby in tlie ' Bennies," and 
that offi::er is novr engaged in a similar surrey efthe Chngos Archipetsgu. 
This survey will embrace the Speaker'-a banic, end nil the bnnhs and shoal* 
adjjacent W this gr'>up. The surveyors will then proceed to tbe exiimimilkw 
uf the bank uf Sa^a de Miiiha, sitiiiited five degrees si'utb-east of the Sey- 
chelles, ffhei'e thi^y will continue opeiatiens >is lung es their supplies allow 
tbein. Before cencluding operutinnt for this seasmi. Captain Moresby 
will ptob.ibly ftdil tu bis other surveys that stf liie great and tit^a 
Busses, lying off the sonth-eust uf the coast uf Ceylon." 

Some years ago, there was circulated a. litkt^apKed notice by 
Clio late Caiitaiii Daniel Koss, at tliat time Master Attendant of 
«ur pert, coQceniing the relative longitudes of Bombay, Madras, 
and Maiigalote ; in which it was stated tlt^ all the islands 3mA 
dangers of the Laccadives tvero placed on all charts too far east 
by eigliteea Biiles, owing to a wrong longtttide having beea assign- 
ed to Maogalore, from which place Captain Moresby started on hia 
chronoutetric measurements. Whether the same mistake occur- 
red regarding the Maldives, we are not awaie. Several years 
ago we saw a map of the earlier triangulation of the Grand Trigo- 
aiimetric Survey of India, engraved, we thiiili, about the time of 
Waterloo, which, as a matter of course, showed the true position 
of the coasts ; but it does not appear that the knowledge gained 
ity^hat miigiiiSceut underLiking was extended to the correction 
of our nautical surveys, although in both cases our geographer in 
England has been entrusted with the eugraving.of the results. 

* Since execnted by Lieutenant Reuuia. 
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In a memoir on tlie Sun'eys of India, to lie funnd Tiirtlier on, 
will be seen the jears in wliich tliese meridional distances were 
measured ; and certainly tliey might hare been applied, more 
than 30 years ago, to the coireclion of our charts. 

The manuscript chart of the west coast of India, vrhich is now 
issued to the public of Bombay, is said to be compiled from the 
latest surveys and most authentic records. In this the jK>sition 
oF Angria's bank is wrong ; it is represented as much larger than 
it really is, and we are not shown what is the least water by which 
it is covered. On the Lushington bank, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Cntch, 9 instead of 3 J fathoms are shown as t!ie least 
water. A sand-bank, dry at low water, two or three miles off the 
north-west point of the Kattywar coast, is omitted ; and this is 
directly in the line of small steamers running from Dwarka to 
Mandavie. At our very doors a reef called the Choul Kadoo, on 
which, if we mistake not, the " Cliristian" was wrecked, about 
7^ miles south-east of Khanery, is omitted ; and, indeed, the face 
of the whole sea-board is so disfigured, that it is as difficult to 
recognise as that of a prize-fighter after a protracted "mill." 
Report says that the bank of soundings off Bombay, extending 
from Diti Head to Angria's bank, has been inaccurately trans- 
i'erred. On this chart, however, we find a new bank (Wadge's) 
to the south-westward of (Jape Comorin, which has not yet been 
examined. The lithograph, entitled a "Chart for making 
Bombay Harbour," sold at Bombay, is said to be equally inaccu- 
rate in its delineation of the bank of soundings off Bombay, 
jnore particularly as to the nature of the bottom, llie rise of 
spring tides at our liarbour is given as 19 feet, whereas 18^ is 
the greatest ever recorded, and 17 is a high rise. The shore 
is in this also most inaccurately depicted, and the nature of the 
coast cannot be understood or determined by the mode in which 
its delineation is executed. This shows what responsibility a 
person incurs in the compilation of charts that have to be reduced 
from a large to a small scale. With reference to this matter, and 
also to engraving, the readers will find below an extract from a 
very able Report of Captain Jervis on the Surveys of India. We 
may merely observe cow, that tliese two charts, and some of the 
harbours and bays on the Malabar coast, are all the benefit the 
public has as yet derived from the surveys which, during the last 
ten years, have been made by the Indian Navy between Surat and 
Cape Comorin. A chart of the coast of Sind has been publish- 
e<l on three large sheets; that of the Gulf of Cutch has not y«t 
made its appearance. 
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Of Cej'Ion we never remember to have seen a complete cliarft 
on a iaige scale ; inOeei), tlie report given in a former page shows 
ttiat it was in contemplation to survey tlie Great and Littje Basses 
on the soutli-east coast when Captain MoresI))' hait finislied tlia 
S.-iya de Alalha, &o., bnt tliis intention, as we have sliown, vna not; 
fulfilled. Mr. Twyiiam, the Master Attendant at Point de Galle, 
lias surveyed several detaclied portions of the Ceylon coast, and 
directions respecting it are given in Hnrsburgh. Mr. Franklin has 
similarly examined some portions of the Coromandel coast for tita 
Madras Government; but we never saw a complete chart of it, and 
Admiral ISeaiifort in his Report says : — " No douht it is intend- 
ed that the coasts of Jlalabar and Coromandel shall soon be 
undertaken by the same hands" (the East India Company's 
otficers). The Sandheads and Siinderbunds were carefully 
examined by Captain Lloyd, of the Indian Navy; and an 
officer of the Bengal Marine or Pilot service is constantly employed 
in noting the changes of the Hooghly's mouths. Of the coast 
eastward of the Siinderbunds to Arracan, we cannot state with any 
certainly wiiat is known ; in fact, we are getting out of our depth 
when we apjii-nach the surveys on the Bengal or Madras side. 
We do not recollect to have seen any perfect charts of the Bay of 
Bengal, The Andaman and Nicobar islands are a (en-a incognita. 
The only chart we know of the coasts of Arracan andBurmah, 
was a compilation by nn officer of the Bengal Marine, and much 
of that was evidently the result of a flying survey. Nevertheless, 
Bengal must be rich in charts, as they have had an officer of the 
Indian Navy employed on that side for seven or eight years ; but 
we are not aware that Bombay profits by their labours. Lieuten- 
ant Fell was eng^ed in surveying there for many years ; but 
with the quality or quantity of his work we are unacquainted. 

Returning to our side of India, we remark that surveys 
are still in progress, and but little remains to perfect the charts of 
the coast from Kurrachee to Cape Comorin. The grand delay is 
in their publication at home, one engraver having the work of both 
the Qiieen'a and Company's Navies. Perhaps charts are nowliere 
more needed than on the west coast of Hindustan. Surveys of this 
have been going on for years, by fits and starts; but as each su- 
perintendent of the Navy has quitted our shores, or passed to his 
last home, be has leFt the Malabar coast a legacy to his successor. 
Meanwhile several vessels have been wrecked. The lithographed 
chart for making Bombay harbour, noticed before, represents a 
portion of coast without soundings from Ban coot river to Boria 
Pagoda, and the authwity is said to be a trigonometrical exa- 
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iiiination by Lieuteiuint J. J. Roliinson in 1823; but we can find no 
notice of bis labours in the Itec-unls of tbe Geographical Society, 
aUhoiigb, in otiier rmpects, tliey liuve enabled us to tlirow so muck 
liglitupim our Indian iiydrograpliy. 

Of the coast from Bombay northward t»» Cambay correct charts 
are in existence. TheMalacca banks are s»d to sliifi, and the sand 
banks between Broach and Gt^, extending up to Cambay, which are 
alternately covered and left uncovered by the tides, have increased 
southward since the survey by Captain Ethersey in 1837, and 
may probably be e:cainined some day wliea a steamer runs aground 
tliere ; but we fancy that vessels genendly take pilots there, or — 
which is the same — are navigated by lascars from Gogo. Tlie 
survey of the coasts of Guzerat and Kattywar, of tlie Gulf of 
Cutch, and the coast of Sind to Kurrachee and Cape Moiize, has, we 
believe, been extended to tlie furtliest bmit seaward that soundings 
could be obtained, and has brought to light that peculiar "snatch- 
way," similar to that of the Hooglily, wliich lies in a south-west 
direction from the mouth of the Indus. This lias a very great depth 
in its centre. In the old chart by Norie, nieiitioned beibre, there 
is shown a rock in the ocean about 80 miles south-west of Diu 
Head. The survey ot the bank of soundings off Bomliay extended 
to this point, and was met tliere by that of the Kattywar coast ; 
but we have heard nothing more of iL It is singular that the 
boatmen of Kurrachee and Cutch have a tradition that one vessel 
was wrecked on this rock, and that several vessels have there taken 
soundings. Thus having reached Cape Mouze, we close our cata- 
logue of recent and correct surveys. 

The coast of Mekran, and the entire sea-board of the Gulf of 
Persia, are allowed by every one who visits them to be inaccurately 
depicted on the charts ; which, moreover, are most deficient in 
tlieir accounts of soundings, that most essential guide for the 
seaman. Siioals and reefs are said to be unnoticed, latitudes and 
longitudes incorrect ; and yet we have lately road an extract from 
a Report read by the Secretary to the Geographical Society, at the 
meeting in November 1839, in which there is an allusion to the 
beautiful surveys of the Gulf of Persia. A casual observer thus 
proclaims a chart beautiful ; but, after the practical man lias 
subjected it to the test of observation, it is weiglied in the balance 
and found wanting. Lieutenant Constable, of the Indian Navy, 
whose numerous opportunities of testing the charts of tbe Gulf 
extended over several years, whose qualifications for the task were 
equal to those of any officer in the Navy, and who possesses more 
than ordinary patience, drew up, in an elaboitte Report, a statement 
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of the errors which disfigure the charts of the Persian Gulf. Tins 
was, we understand, some three years ago, entrusted for further 
report to the commnnder of a steamer belonging to the ludiaii 
Navy, bound to that part of tlie worlil ; and on Itis return the 
diart£ were pronounc«l sufficient for the purposes of mercantile 
navigation. Thu$ a!l further ex.iuiination into the inaccuracies 
of the Gulf charts has probably l)een quashed, until some vessel 
of the Navy, or perhaps n merchant ship, bo lost there. It is 
evident that the surveys were good, considering that perhaps they 
were the first undertaken in tliose parts ; but, as time wears on, 
anxious inquirers easily detect the flans in their construction. 
It then appears that the examination was only partial, and not 
carried on with that accuracy of detail which in such matters is 
a first ^aential. 

So was it with the land surveys of India anterior to the com- 
mencement of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey. But here we 
must crave the render's attentiun fur one who was eminently 
qualified for his ta£k, and evidently had unlimited access to the 
Records of Gut einment. CaptatnJerTis.orthe Bombay Engineers, 
in a " Memoir on the origin, progress, nml present state of the 
Survey" in India, drawn up in 1838, which is to be found in the 
fourth volume of the Transactions of tlie Get^raphica) Society, 
enters elabwately into tlie subject. The entire memoir might 
well be copied, but we shall content ourselves with extracting 
presently tliose parts of it which bear more [larticularly on tlie 
syatnm of imperfect geograpliy, as he styles it ; and which tlirow 
a light upon maritime surveys. 

That portion of our seas from Cape Monze round the shores 
of the Persian Gulf to Muscat, will soon, it is to be hoped, be 
re-examined ; for at pr^ent there is a break in our chain of 
charts, which would otherwise be complete, as tliey comprehend 
the line of navigation from Bombay north-westward to Aden 
and Sabelmandeb, the Red Sea and African coast as far as 
Ras Hafoon, and also Socotra with its adjacent islets and shoals. 
There is, however, a gap of unsurveyed coast, about thirty miles, 
between the Brothers islands (south-west of Babelmandeb) 
aad Has Bir on the African coast. The Arabian coast, from 
Muscat to the entrance of the Ued Sea and the shores of Africa, 
Mid thence to Ras Ilafoon, was chiefly surveyed by Lieutenant 
Grieve, and portions by Captains Haines, Sanders, Barker, and 
Carless; the results of their labours being published in several 
sheets. The charts of the Arabian coast by Lieutenant Grieve 
must have been seut to Knglaud at least six jiears ago ; but en- 
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graved conies have only within the last hnlfyear mnde tl)eir ap- 
peurance iiere. This delay lias caused that coast to be shunneil 
by ail, UQtil this last south-west moiisooii, when advantage was 
taken of the new charts to try the route frQin Bombay to Aden 
along that coast, — an attempt which seems to have been decidedly 
successful. 

From Has Hafoon southwards, we hare only the flying survey 
of Admiral Owen to Zanzibar, and through the Mozanibiqiie 
Channel. The Maldive islands have been correctly examined ; 
the Laccadives only partially so, and several banks amongst them 
are said to be not yet laid down in the clmrts. And Itere we 
must again find fault with Walker's chart, which we noticed first, 
un account of the extremely careless and dangerous omission of 
the island KIttan and theByramgore reef, which are even entered 
upon the lower sheet of Machire's Malabar coast, and were 
examined in 1827- And, will it be believed that, although, as 
was well knowQ, the Laccadive islands and dangers were on 
former charts placed 18 miles ton far east, this chart, corrected 
to 185.S, leaves them as they were t Despite, too, the publication 
of Lieutenant Grieve's beautiful charts of the coast of Arabia, 
Walker still shows the coast from Cape Isoilete to Masceira is- 
land as unexplored ; and between Angria's bank and the head of 
the Laccadives, he gives a mud bank of which we never before 
heard. Naval officers, too, aver that incorrect positions are 
assigned to some isliuids in the north part of the Rctl Sea. 

Having thus done our best, with limited means, to explun our 
hydrographical knowledge of the Arabian Gulf, we will now show 
what ports of refuge a vessel may find in the whole extent of sea- 
board, if she should be overtaken by a hurricane, or hard pressed 
by an enemy. Galle is a small, but safe harbour. Tuticorin, 
on the other side of Cape Comorin, affords shelter from westerly 
winds. Cochin has but little water on its bar, yet vessels of five 
hundred tons can get out in the south-west monsoon ; but they 
could scarcely venture to run in during a gale. The next }Kirt 
to that, supposed to be capable of affording sitelter, as we read in 
late Madras papers, is Sedasewgiir; but with this we are as 
yet imperfectly acquainted. Next we have Murms^ao, or the 
south river of Goa, off the fort of wliicli the Portuguese frigates 
used formerly to moor during the south-west monsoon, in about 
four fathoms water. To the eastward of the Vingorla rocks 
there appears to be good anchorage, where a vessel in distress 
might ride out a west or south-west gale, for the ocean-swel) 
must be much broken by that long chain of rocks running 
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north and south. Dewghur, aa a last resource to a small vessel, 
might be taken advantage of, and a chart of it is extant. 
The next refuge, and the best on the coast, excepting our own fine 
harbour, is Viziadroog, the " Geriah" of HorsDurgh. The bar, 
on which is three fathoms of water at low tide, is protected in a 
great measure b^ theprojecting point on which the fort is situated, 
from the swell of the south-west monsoon ; and at that season of 
the year, as we learn from a chart of the place lately roceived at 
Bombay, there is always one or two feot more water in the day 
time at low tide. Viziadroog has the advantage of a beautiful 
road called the Phonda ghaut, that meets the left bank of the 
liver about nine miles &om its mouth ; and we cannot conceive 
why advantage is not taken of the harbour, especially as its capa- 
bilities were mentioned eleven years ^o in the seventh volume 
of the Records of the Geographical Society, by Lieutenant Mon- 
triou, who had surveyed it, and who considers in his account the 
best means of fortifying its entrance. The moat short-sighted 
amongst us cannot fail to be struck with the importance of 
having several fortified harbours along oar western coast, if the 
projected canal to Suez should be completed. Between Viziadroog 
and Bombay there is Hubshee's Bajapoor, commonly called 
Jinjera, ftom the islet at its entrance, on which is the ibrt and 
chief town of the Raja, one of those independent and licen- 
tious Native Ghie& who are proud aa Lucifer. No large sur- 
vey of this harbour has been paolished, bat the lithographed chart 
for making Bombay shows three and four fathoms at its entrance. 
Horsburgh says there ai« four or five ; McCIure's chart says 
five fathoms, and that there is no bar ; in which case it is different 
from all others along this western coast. 

Passing by Bombay, we find no place that affords shelter till 
we arrive at G(^, where Perim island, on which is a light-house, 
forms a breakwater agunst the south swell; and good anchorage 
is found in about four or five fathoms at low water. The liH of 
tide is there very great, and its stream very swift as it passes 
Perhn reef, but not so at the anchorage. Hoitever, the Malacca 
banira are dangerous shoals to approach in rough weather, and we 
conclude, from the peculiarity oi^ their formation, that they shift 
year after year. Indiamen lying off Surnt were in the habit of 
running to Gogo in southerly gales. The harbours of Jaffrabad 
and Diu might afford shelter for small vessels in the south-west 
monsoon, but are too open daring easterly winds. Passing along 
the Kattywar coast we find no refuge till we arrive at tiie Gulf of 
Cutch, where, to the eastward of Bate island, there is excellent 
VOL. m. — NO, I. n 
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shelter from westerly gales in five or six fathoms of vater, with a 
mud bottom. This is mentiooed by Horsburgh. The charts of this 
Gulf by Lieul«n(uits Taylor and Constable, being, as we under- 
stand, now published, and on tlieir way oat to India, may be of 
service to vessels on their voy^;e to Kurrachee. A knowledge of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Cutch might, in all human proba- 
bility, have saved the Steamer "Surat," which must have been 
near when she foundered in November 1851 — most likely in 
endeavoring to avoid a coast that might have proved a friend in 
need. 

Next comes the harbour of Kurrachee, gaining more impor- 
tance every day, and likely still to improve under the able and 
energetic anthorities of Sind. Along the Mekran coast several 
bays are spoken of as offering shelter ^m different winds, but 
the locality is little known, and, as we before stated, the charts 
are incomplete. The beauty and excellence of the charts of the 
Arabian coast speak for themselves, and doubtless a memoir of 
its harbours accompanies them. Before concluding our review of 
the dangers of these seas, we need only mention a shoal called 
" Sir Robert Oliver's bank," sixty miles north of Soqptra, which 
has been lately announced to the world in a daily newspaper. 

No words of ours can have such weight with our readers as 
those of the Engineer who was chosen, out of many, for the post of 
Surveyor General of India. Why he left it we know not ; but 
his Report on Surveys, and a subsequent speech on the same 
subject delivered in England, gave ample promise of great things 
for India. He advocates for both land and sea one system of 
surveys, critically minute, as the cheapest plan in the long run, 
requiring no further examinations such as any partial scheme 
would demand, except to note changes caused by the retreat or 
advance of the sea, the increase of river-deltas, &c. But here is 
thee]^ract : — 

" A lunnnBry end popnlsr account of the origin, pTogrcis, and actnal 
■tat* of the lUTvc]'! carrying an under tbe auspices of tbe Honorable £ut 
India Company has doubtltM been considered a desideratum b? many vbo 
■re interested in geographical discovery, more especially as tbe results 
have recently been brought before tbe public,* and have naturally suggested 
■ome inquiries as to tbe methods pursued, and the degree of confidence to be 
placed in what baa been thus submitted to iti criticism. It would indeed 
DO a dereliction on the part of any one who should enter upon the task of 
explaining these matters, were he to omit to notice, at the outset, how sin- 
gulacly tUsintereated and muniUcent a part this great and influential 
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public bodjr hu taken Id undcrtaliings whicb, wh&tcver ma; ba urged of 
other ichemei, originatn) in no sordid or lelfish policy, snd may un- 
deoiablj be gaid to have more of n national cbaracter than an; other to 
which their attention bus been called ; nay, further, vUich, apart from the 
immediate exigencies of tbe State, have been pre-eminently calculated to 
■peak to the gteady, atraigb (forward, enlightened principles that mark both 
those that direct, and those that administer the executive government of 
our Eaetern empire. The earliest records of the India House bear abuii' 
dant testimony to the fact of the constant and lively interest taken br the 
Direction in the improvement of the cbarts and navigation of the Indian 
teas. Repealedinstructionsweresent out, year after year, to tbe local Govern- 
ments, to cause individual talent to be put into requisition by every 
species of encouragement ; log-books, astronomical and written observa- 
tions, to be procured end sect borne ; and, where the originals could not b« 
obtained, tracings were directed to be accurately made, and forwarded for 
compilation and publication. The patronage so wisely extended by our 
most gracious and excellent Sovereign George the Tbird, to tbe iaiprove- 
ment of geographical knowledge, was thus, in spirit and in letter, transferred 
to bis people in every quarter of tbe globe, and the steady support which 
other navigators and travellers experienced at the band of royalty, werv 
equally evinced by those wbo watcbed over tbe destinies of India." 

We cannot suppose ttiat ulterior instructions were ever issued to 
discourage the exertions of officers in perfecting our hydrograpbT ; 
but it is a melancholy fact, that since the departure of Sir Charles 
Malcolm from the shores of India, it has been the fashion to 
repress individual zeal for the detection and correction of in- 
accuracies in charts. Such zeal seemed to be considered an offence 
aff^uBt the State, as though it was a censure upon the internal 
administration of Government. Those whose duty it should have 
been to court a strict investigation into the errors of existing 
charts, were rather engt^ea in screening Government from 
blame or from accusations either oF dilatoriness or apathy in the 
prosecution of tlietr researches. This ill-timed advocacy has 
done much harm, by keeping the authorities in ignorance of 
geographical defects, and also of the peculiar attainments and 
talents of individuals whose fame would have been their fame. 
Hence have been selected for scientific appointments officers 
whose antecedents gave no promise of success ; and it would have 
been equally reasonable if our clergy had been sent to com- 
mand' tlie army, our sailors to preach the Gospel, and our 
soldiers to navigate ships. In every service will be found men 
competent to fill its several appointments — ^raen equal to every 
emergency of science or war ; but the present system precludes a 
familiarity on the part of Government with tlie attainments of 
their servants, so that chance or mere patronage carries the day. 
We do not say the Indian Navy Is singular in this, for the same 
rule holds all over the world. 
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Captain Jervis iaforma us, that for the successive improvements 
made by the English in navigation, we are much indebted to th« 
diligence of persons unconnected with official duties; and Bors- 
burgh, the self-taught cabin-boy, and one of the first hydit^p'a- 
phers in thenorld, is an instance in point. Tliesame writer diea 
recounts the labours of early get^aphers, prefacing his account 
with the true remarli that ue circumnavigation of the globe was 
too much to be tal<en on trust. He includes in his notice the 
very subject we are professing to review, namely, the valuable 
maritime surveys instituted and carried on by the public spirit 
and munificence of the Honorable East India Company. We 
now quote from him :— 

'* LieuUnitnt Ciilonel Ryd, cf the Bengal EnginMis, Hr. Rikhir, 
Colonel Colebrook, and Captaiii Blatr, furnished at intervals various attr»- 
nomical particulars, and written infarmation, respecting the Ganges and 
Hoogly rivers, as did Lieutenant Wood, Mr. Reuben Burrows, and Hr. 
Michael Topping, on the coasts of Arracan, the Delta of the Ganges, and 
the latter on the entire eastern coasts from the embouchure of that river to 
Cape Comorin. The volume of astronomical obierrationi bj Mr. Heuben 
Burrows, 31st January 1791, may probably contain many well-determiaed 
points which have not yet been ascertained, either by Captains Rou, Craw- 
lord, or Grant. They are accompanied at least by sketches of the coast, 
dona with much cue, and referred to a series of bearings, latitndes, and 
longitudes, which is to be inferred from the fact, that the entire b«ok is 
throughout in the handwriting of that iliilful mathematician. Mr. Michael 
Topping's observntions on the currents in the Bay of Bengnl, of tbe 1st 
Msrch 1788, of tbe 16th January and 26th June 1792, may probably be 
found of essential importance in future investigations respecting the 
retreat or advance of the sea on the east coast of India, and the exact 
registration of the tides. His survey of the mouths of the Qodarery river 
and Coringa roads, 18tb September 1790 and 2Ist January 1791, and bis 
proceedings and report in the Masulipstam Ci rear, drawn up With a view 
to ascertain the practicability of applying the waters of tbe rivers Krishna 
and Godavery to the fertilisation of the land, and charts, observations, and 
IbtcIs, Gommuaieated 20th February 1791 and 2nd October 17»5, may 
yet induce the Madras Government and authorities at home to reconsider 
that valuable project 

" I have drawn up this summary account of a few of the most remarhabla 
attempts to add to our stores of geographical and hydro graphical informs- 
tiou before the conquest of Mysore, during which interval the oSice of 
Surveyor General bad been held successively by Colonels Call, Clisrles 
Reynolds, and Colebrooke. I should not omit, however, to notice the valu- 
able maritime surveys of Captains Huddart and McCluer, nnd LieulCH' 
ants Bingrose, Wedgeborough, nnd Skinner, on the western coast uf India, 
from 1790 to 1793, which still continue to be good authority to navigators 
of that coast, and were actually incorporated by Colonel Reynolds in hi* 
miq). At the time they msre Slivered to the Goveramenl, an outcry mw 
raiaed agaimt their accuracy, which aubiequent inquiry has shovm to b» 
without a shadow o/jiutice; and I may mention it as a carniboraliTe 
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proof of the uttention and skill nbich must have been beitowed on ttia 
•ubJMt by Cnptun McCluer, tbat in carrjing on a trigonometrical and 
lofrngrnphiciil survey of the coast upwurds, with all tlig helps and improved 
nielhods for whicb our recent acquisition of tbe country nffurdeil also greater 
facilitiea, I found tbe nctual outlines of the cofist And ex.nct distance! 
differ very im materially from tbose in McCluer's cbarts, and I had tbe mora 
favorable opprtunity of verifying tbt fact, as tbe Superintendent of Marina 
furnisbed me witb Captain HcCluei'a original drafts, on a Jarge scale, for 
thi* express purpose." 

This discloses tlie interesting fact, that there are, or vrere, charts 
on a large scale, by McCliier, among the records of the Navy. 
Where are they now ? We would only remark that those on the 
small scale, which include tbe coast from Diu Head to Cape 
Comorin, can hardly be the ones to which Captain Jervis alludes ; 
for they are well known to be very incorrect. We may here 
mention also, that in this Engineer officer's manuscript report of 
his land survey in the Concan, an incorrect latitude is assigned 
to many places ; •.and we have been given to understand that, not 
very lately, an error was discovered in the tri angulation, wliich 
renders it, as far as correct distances are concerned, nearly useless. 
He stated before the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement orScience,atNewcHstle-^n-Tyne, August 26tli 1638, 
tliat these maps had been retained in India. Probably it was even 
then known, or suspected, that some error existed in them ; but lie 
quoted them to the meeting as models of what was required 
tliroughout our Indian empire. 

Captun Jervis proceeds to speak of the inaccuracies in route- 
surveys, — an imperfect system of geography that at one time was 
the OTily method adopted in England as well as India. He says : 
— " Tlie expense of this imperfect geography, from first to last, has 
been incredibly great ; but the reputation of Colonel lleynolds's 
system, and of his snccessors in office, stood so high with the 
Bombay Government, that every suggestion for improved and 
more conclusive surveys was invariably negatived as superfluous." 

The following portion of the same Report cannot fail to interest 
many of our readers, as it elucidates the origin of the Grand 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, for which magnificent under- 
taking we are at once indebted to the wise foresight of the great 
Duke of Wellington, and the ignorant fully of an Emperor of 
China : — 
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T opening on tbis department of 
knowledge throughout the Gi<ilised world. Tbe defectiveness of tbe belt 
British maps, tbe revolutionary turn of aSain in France, and an accJdent- 
ai circumitance of the most unlooked-for nature, ted, in each of these 
countries, to tbe entire remodelling of tbe respective surveys. Tbe British 
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Gorernnicnt, Imving deputed Lord HiwBTtne; on nn embui^ to the £m|M- 
ror of Cliinn, cliargf il tlieir AmbRuudor witli variaus magnificeat prcMnls, 
tnd, amongst otlieri, i[ime which perliapi even our modsrn intellecluaL 
diplomntiiU would coniider a littla out ofciinroctsr— a beautiful zenith 
sector, and KKI feet «teel chain, constructed b; Ramsden ; a levelling nnd 
transit instrument, besides otlier apparatus of a like costly and scientific 
description. Tlie Emperor liaTing declined this conciliatory offering, the 
emijassf stopped at Madrat on its rettirn bomewsrda, and on coming to a 
reckoning will) Dr. DinJvlddie, tUe nitronomer and phj-sidan wbo hid 
accompanied liOrd Macaitney, tiie luckless instruments were asiizned to 
liim in part payment of bis salary. The matbematical abilities ana pbilo- 
sophicat turn of mind of Colonel Lnmblon, at that time a Lieutenant In 
II. H.'s 33rd Regiment, haJ nut escaped the obiervntion of it* distinguished 
commandant, Itie Honorable Colonel \Ve!lesley. 

" Lieutenant I^mbtnn, who was at tbnt time officiating as brigade majoT 
to Sir David BairJ, having accidentally become acquainted witb the circum- 
stance, and confident of his own powers, made interest tbat these valuable 
instruments should be rescued from the auctioneer and turned te lome 
national account. The Earl uf Murningtnn, the Governor General, on the 
final reduction of Mysore in 1T99, being then ot MadMs, concurring with 
bis brother in the advantiige<ius opportunity thus presented fur carrying on 
an extensive survey of tlie Mysore dnminions, further nominated Cnptuin 
Mackenzie to the tupographiral detciils, wliile tbe statistics were assigned to 
Dr. Buclinnan. 

" Kvents had thus fortunately concurred to the furtherance of the design 
proposed by Lieutenant Lambton, and humble as this tribute may appear. 
It is no less just thnn due to ascribe the first encouragenient of the mea- 
surement of the largest ineridinnnl arc that has ever yet been undertaken 
tbrou<;liNUt the world, to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. Every one 
who )i»s^ experienced the difficulty of maturing any useful project, can 
better appreciate the patience and foresight which could have led his Grace 
to recommend Lieutenant Lambton's novel scheme to the Government of 
India, prepossessed, as it had hitherto always be^n, in favor of the sufficient 
accuracy of mere geographical and route surveys. At his Grace's rag. 

Seslion to I/>rd Mornington, Mr. Petrie, and Lord Clive, then Governor of 
iadras, the instruments were purchased on account of Government, and in 
furttierance of this project, a large theodolite similarly constructed to that 
used by (ieneral Roy, as also an altitude and azimuth circle for secondary 
triangles, were made in England by Cnry, and by the year 1801 all the 
requisite apparatus was at Lieutenaiit Lambton's disposal. 

" In the year 1800, a plan of the intended operati-ms was submitted to 
the Government of Fort St. George, and with their sanction published in 
the seventh volume of iho Asiatic Researches. It was here proposed to 
join the coasts of Malabar nnd Coromandel by a series of triangles, which 
might be extended on the south to the extremity of the peninsnta, and to 
an indefinite distance on the north, on a plan similar to that which 
had lately been adopted in France nnd England. In the month of October 
of that year, a bate line was measured near Bangalore, and the- first expe- 
timents were made wiih the zenith sector at Dodagoontnh. In the eaily 
part of 1802, n base line was measured near Madras, and in the mean time 
a new chain had been received from Mr. Ramsden, which tie professed to 
bare laid off at the Cempeiature of S0° Fahrenheit from tbat artist's bar. 
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Lieuttnant Lambton*s fint operations after tbis vere to cnTry on a stries 
of UrJBngle* depending on the itBdias bote neatwards, to meet tlie Banga* 
lore base, and finally the wett coast near Hannilore. 

" A lateral eeriei, connectinf^ Calcutta and fienarei with the great meri- 
dional arc at Seronj, by Ur. Olirer, and another series Trom Bombar, by 
lieutenant Shortrede, have eatablished the relative positions of the thfee 
principal stationi in Indin." 

It is evident from tliis, that the defective longitude on the charts 
of the west coast of India miglit hare been corrected before the 
death, in 1823, of Colonel Lambton, to whom their errors must be 
attributed, if it had not been for that wretched, and now we 
liope exploded, system of secret policy wliich held knowledge in 
fetters of red tape, and left to white ants the life-long labors of 
industrious men, by which millions might have profited. This 
must have been due to "the prevailing influence," as Jervis 
expresses it, " of tliose who deprecated scientific geography;" 
and thus, as he adds, the public has been obliged to rest content 
with " mere itineraries, and ordinary field surveys, executed, and, 
for the most part, laid down without the slightest pretensions to 
scientific matnematical projection." We must, however, cavil 
at the adoption of the word " pretensions" in this place ; for it 
is a fact, that most, if not all, nautical charts, which are mere 
compass sketches, bear tlie preteaAiag title of " trigoncmeiricat 
surveys." 

This memoir on the surveys of India tends to throw much 
light on the origin of our charts, or, at least, on the authors' names ; 
and we mast give them credit for doing as much as their limited 
means would allow. Theirs was an entirely new field, untrodden 
by former inquirers; and their object must have been to gain 
speedily a slight knowledge of all parts, leaving minuteness of 
detail to their successors. But Jervis was evidently unacquainted 
with their shortcomings, when he stated that tlieir charts 
stili continue to be good authority for navigators of the western 
coast ; although he might have said with truth, the best authority ; 
for we are still without others, although surveys are to this 
moment being carried on. At the before-mentioned meeting of 
the British Association, he descanted at length upon our surveys, 
and their requirements ; and his arguments are so good, that 
we need offer no apolt^ for extracting what bears upon 
marine matters, and the construction of perfect charts. Begging 
the reader Ut keep in mind that he had been appointed, provision- 
ally, Survtyot General of India, and passing over the first portion 
of the address, which speaks of astronomy and geography as sister- 
sciences, we would draw attention to the following words : — 
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" I nauld not be mitundcntood, bowercr, by thoia whom it U now mj 
privilege to sddre**, — by lome at le.ist wbo msy pouibly bare got their ideu 
uf leogmpby frDin tbe miiembU publieition.* Uost puerile compilations, 
indWd, u-e tbe very best we bsve, nltbougb profeuing to treat fully of tbii 
subject. I would not have it BUpposed, tbat mtttbematlcal geoirapby is a 
mere confused aggregntioa of cunceita, and hypotheses, and diagrams, 
tumbled togetber, of outlines of countries projected without any regard to 
geometrical construction, to systematic orthography, to object, scale, or 
taste, as too many of our maps and charts are ; not coarsely, and carelessly 
scored with wavy zigzags, to indicate riiiers, and certain ruder scratches, 
the universal representatives of mountaini or rocka, although differing es- 
aentially from each other in height, character, composition, and stratification. 

" Tbe most experienced of my scientific friends, whom I now see around 
me, will agree with me, thai geography is at least a progressive science, and, 
in this respect, also, lilie astronomy, is continually improved, rectified, and 
illustrated, by more exact observation, and by further physical discoveries. 

" Xo our fixed observatories, indeed, both seaman and hydrographer refer 
their astronomical and chroDometrical observations ; while tbe cocforma- 
tion and height of the cliffs and mountains skirting tbe ocean are 
recognised as the most unequivocal indications of the part submerged ; of 
the bed of tbat ocean on which he is to cast bis anchor; to coast, as 
jnriting his peculiar craft, or to shun, as otherwise dangerous of access. 

" Every nautical observation possesses an interest, so far only aa it is 
connected with terra firma, tbe proper abode of man ; at the same time, 
tbe medium by which a more extensive intercourse is facilitated between 
the remotest parts of the globe, furnisbei a conclusive argument of the 
intimate connection between geography and astronomy, since this last is 
tbe science which mutually determines the boundaries of land and watN. 
And, indeed, whatever qualifies or affects those great laws of temperature— 
of the winds, of tbe tides, and currents of tbe ocean — is attributable to the 
ooantity, to tbe form, and to the elevation of the land, with respect to tbe 
fluid by which it is surrounded, joined to its situation in respect of the 
equatorial and polar regions ; for all these would otherwise be extremely 
simple, and uniformly explicable, admitting tbat tbe outlines, elevation, and 
proportion of the land had been otherwise than it is now." 

Speaking of the Grand Survey, he continues :— 

" This useful and laborious work has been carried on ^m that time, 
1800, to the present, by Colonel Lambtoa and Colonel EveresL The 
former died on bis post, 1823, at Hingungaon, at the advanced age of 73, 
bis energies carrying him through to the venr last, an example of that 
philosophic devotion which unites patience and energy with a high degree 
of intellectual ability. 1 may be pardoned for reading to you a short extract 
which I made from the last report he ever wrote. It is toucbinglj ex- 
presasive : — ' It is now upwaras of twenty years since I commenced the 
survey on this great scale. These years, I may venture to say, have been 
devoted with unremitted zeal to the cause of science ; and if the learned 
world he satisfied that I have been successful in promoting its interests, 
that will constitute my greatest reward. In thb long period of time— a 
considerable portion of the life of man — I have scarcely experienced ■ heavy 
hour ; such is tbe case when the human mind is absorbed in p 
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call ils powers into ac^on : — a man ao engaged, his time passes on insen- 
sibly, and ir bis efforts are successrul, liis renard is great, nnd retroapecl of 
his tnbors will afFiird liim an endless gratificaUon. If sucli sliould be my 
lot, 1 slinll clime my cnreer witb bearlfelt satisfaction, and look back \cith 
unceasing deligbt lo tbe years I bave pnsscd in India.' " 

Alter paying this tribute to Colonel Lambton, lie goes on to show 
bow useful it would be to bare fixed observatories along the shores 
of India, as startiug-poiuts for the determination of meridian 
distances. Witb regard to tbe changes caused along our shores 
bf tlie encroachment or recession of the sea, it is much to be 
regretted that more faith cannot be placed in old surreys. If the 
principles on which they were conducted could be ascertained by 
a search amongst the records oE GovernmeDt, they would go far 
towards Touching for their accuracy ; and so, with the aid ol theore- 
tical deductions, would enable us to throw some light upon the 
action of tbe ocean, currents, and winds upon our sea-board. But 
false data will only beget false reasoning and erroneous in- 
ferences, wbicb our successors will easily scatter to tbe 
winds, when tbe present more enlightened system of geographical 
and hydrograpbical researches shall have, in comparison with' 
later examinations, demonstrated what changes have really occur- 
red. The truth of the following reasoning and remarks wilt 
atone for.tbe length of the extract : — 

" Two series of triangles diverge laterally Trom tbe main trunk eonntet- 
iag Bombay and Calcutta, added lo which, about three-fourths of tha 
peninsula, and severaL collateral series, on as many distinct meridians, 
threugbout tba lower provinces of Bengal, hare placed the exact site of many 
considerable towns in British India beyond a doubt. 

" Tbe connection thus established between the observatories at the prin- 
cipal seats of Government, tbe chief resort also of our Mavy, supplies a 
most important desideratum in geography, wbicb will no doubt, under 
judicious provisions, contribute very materially to tbe correct determination 
of the latitude and longitude of many other ports and dangers on the shorts 
of Alia. More, in fact, is to be gained in hydrography, as I have already 
iiinled, by establishing tbe true place and bearing of a few fixed observa- 
tories on terra firma, simply as starting-points, than from a thonsand 
ynconn^ted or disputed points of departure. For this reason, we cannot 
contend too urgently for tbe repeated veriication of thete positions : tbey 
■erve, as it were, for a basement on which to rest tba entire superstructure 
•f nautical and geographical surveys i they constitute, in fine, a sort of 
balf-way bouse between the earth and heavens, to which any phenomena 
Biay be referred, or by wbicb any changes, either in the celestial 
worlds or this planet, can be satisfactorily registered, and ultimately 
determined. 

"The maritime surveys which have been made by tba East India Com- 
pany's naval officers, ara honorable to tbe spirit of that great public body, 
at whose desire they were iiistituted. A seiiea of charts of tbe entire coast 
VOL. III. — HO. I. 18 
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ofChinn, bf my rHend Captain Diiniel Boss, Indian Navy, and Otbera 
illiutraking tbc porti, livtrt, nitd couts, from Cocbin Chink nnd tlirougbout 
thft Malnyan Arcliipelugo t9 the confiriM ot India, by Captains Crawford, 
Robinson, nnd Ross, aie highly userul to the navigators wbo frequent tboss 
*ea%. A comparatively small «xpen«e and exertion would, nith such mate- 
riaU, put the Indian Government and the public in possession of the prin- 
cipal £eagrapbical features of that long and narrow peninsula wbich 
■iretches to the auulli-east of our territeries, probably also open out many 
valuable sources of commerce; by establishing also a friendly interchange 
of produce, paralyse, or put down, those piratical aggressions which pre- 
clude the civilisation of the eastern islands. The snrveTl of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sen, by Cnptains Maugban, Brucks, Haynes, and other 
officen of the Indian Navy, Iiave been undertaken at great charge, most 
opportunely indeed, fur the furlberance of steam communication between 
this country and India. 

" The recent surveys of the Maldives and Laccadives, by Captain Moresby, 
will probably elicit some interesting particulars relative to the formation of 
those coral reefs which abound in the Indian Ocean. The changes which 
have taken place within the last century, both in the eastern and ircstem 
ehores of India, lead to the conclusion that many stupendous alterations in 
the form and depth of the waters on the coast arc now in progress, lending 
to evidence the recession of the ocean on the one hand, and its encroach- 
ment on the other. This, in m^ opinion, is particularly the case in respect 
of the neighbourhood of Bombay, unquestionably one of the finest harbours 
in the world. The fact of such change has been made the subject ofa warm 
and most unsatisfactory discussion between the late Admiral Sir U, Kinj 
nnd the officers of Ihe Indian Navy. Such inferences, however, will be mora 
speedily arrived at by an examination of the Gulf of Cambay, the increase 
of the deltas of the Indus, Godarery, Ganges, and Bruhmapootra, and the 
effects consequent on the opening of the Paumbum passage between the 
island of Ceylon and the main land. In the Bore of the farmer, to nhictr 
tbe public allention has been drawn by a paper of Lieutenant Ethersey, 
Indian Navy, there is a novel nnd grand opportunity for deducing the law 
of wares, which has been handled in so masterly a manner by Sir. liussel 
and Sir John Robinson. 

" In pursuing the maltiplicity of researches which thus obtrude theni- 
eelves in a hydrogrnphical survey like that under consideration, there is 
ample scope for the most indefatigable and ardent mind, — the variations in 
tbe form of the coast, the progress of coralline formntion in the Bed Sea, 
the Maldives, nnd Lnccadives, — the quantity of detritus yearly brought down 
to the sea by the Euphrates, the Indns, the Nerbhuddn, Kavery, Krishna, 
Qodavery, Ganges, Bruhmapootra, nnd, lastly, the Irawaddi, — the increase la 
their deltas,— and the proportionate velocity oftiieir currents to th^ respec- 
tive length and fall, with the qimntity of detritus held in solution, or depi>- 
■ited fcoia time to time ;— such investigations, simply in reference to their 
respective geological bearing and tributary streams, open out an indefinite 
field of the very highest interest to science. 

■' There are the tides of the ocean, moreover, which, apart from the im- 
portant bearing of their laws on physical astronomy, are most necessary 
to be well understood for the construction and maintenance of docks and 
harbours, the preservation of embankments, the deepening of river beds, 
and, in short, as the best pledge, or criterion, for the undertaking or dis- 
continuance of great nnd expensii^e maritime works. 
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** Tbe conitruclion and delineatioi 
credit to tliB UstG and ability of CHptMQ Houglitim, 
in thAt duty Ibroiigbaut, bolti. in Cliin.i and Arabin. In regard to several 
of tlto maritiiDB surveys, I conresi I bare le«rnt nith astnnishmeiit that 
there exist fev, in some cases, nbsulutely no written memoirs ; lliat the/ 
bare eillter been retnined altogether by the officers who conducted the lur- 
veys, or deposited in some uf the offices in India, to the grent detriment 
of the publJC interests. The survey of the Red Sen and the Persian Gulf 
rei^uires very circumstnntial explarintory memoirs for navigators, especial- 
ly in the event of renewed piratical hostilities ; hut the meagre particulars 
that are to be gathered from the papers wliicb have been sent home, ilt 
accord with the charges, and the time, that have been devoied to their ex- 
ecution ; the highest of the lands skirting the coasts has been unforlunale- 
ly omitted, and the want of a better mode of expressing the form and 
character of the ground nitliin. sight of the navigable shore, is much to b« 
regretted. But these deficiencTes are wholly attributable to the imperfection 
of this most >ecessnry accompaniment of hydrogmphy, as well ai geography. 
Systematic, consistent, and correct orthography, founded on a studied 
acquaintance viUi the proper language of the country, adds very much l» 
the utility of a chart, — the tHbufated direction of the winds and current* 
that are most prevalent, — the isoclinsl lines of soundings, also, lead to tha 
recognition of a thousand facts of considerable use. But on tliese point* 
I hare dwelt perhaps at gteatec length than my naval friends will consider 
allowable. 

" I sliall briefly state, therefore, that the investigation of the tides has, 
at the suggestion of Professor Whewell and myself, been most liberally 
and effeetunlly taken in liand by the Eaat India Company, and, as it may 
eventuaj)^ devolve on me to give effect to their intentii^ns, 1 engage it 
shall be in full accordance with these views, and those generally entertained 
by the British Association." 

To find fault with the imperfect ge<^ap1iy of wliat, as wa 
before showed, are considered, and have been styled, the beautiful 
suireys of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, is an easy task; more 

fiarticularly with reference to the latter, in wliicJi the height of the 
ands skirting the sea-hoard is seldom noted. On tJiis account 
the physical geographer is led into erroF, because he must deduce 
his theories from imperfect data. Witness the plates to that valu- 
able work lately published — Mauiy's " Physical Geography of 
the Ocean" — where the shores of the north coast of Africa, and 
entire Red Sea, are delineated, and in the text of the work described 
as burning sands ; but, perhaps, we are now wandering from the 
avowed subject of our article, and must therefore retrace our steps. 
A few words should be written about the changes that hava 
occurred in Bombay harbour. The investigation of the tides is a 
Subject that meets with but little attention at the hands of our 
surveyors- Captain Jervis states it to have been taken in hand 
by the East India Company, at his and Professor Wbewell's sug- 
gestions. We have ever and aiioii read of this scheme in the 
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daily journals, sind the records of the Geographical Society furnisli 
proof diat self-registering guages were obtained from England ; but 
wc know of no registrations save those made at Colaba and Aden. 
We Icani that one tide-guage at a seaport town, falling iuto the 
liands of persons who knew neither its use nor value, was left 
to perish, tlie box becoming a refuge for pigeons and monkeys, and 
the clock-work being resolved into its fragmentary elements. 
After touching upon such matters, Jervis returns to the graud 
survey, which ho states on authority, had, up to that time, been 
carried on at a cost of one million four hundred thousand pounds. 
He then complains of the little attention paid to topography, in 
which we are immeasurably behind the people of Europe. 
Repeated injunctions from the Court of Directors alone prevente^l 
the system of survey commenced by Lambton from relapsing 
into the old mode, according to which compass and perambulator 
were in requisition. Our surveyor pays a just tribute to Major 
Bennel, whose philosophic views were neither understood nor adopt- 
ed by his immediate successors, but who was the first and greatest 
geographer this country ever produced. The memoir that accom- 
panied his map of India is to this day a standard work, an honor- 
able proof of his industry and judgment. It appears that liis 
original surveyt of the lower provinces of Bengal and Bsliar, which 
he made single-handed, were taken home by some of the Iiigh 
authorities in India, and treated as private property, till they 
were accidentally discovered in the collection of a lady of rank, and 
purchased for one hundred pounds by their lawful owners, the 
Court of Directors. " This incident," says Captain Jervis, " with 
others of a similar nature, may serve to show how very little some 
men understand the use, or the public importance, of such docu- 
ments. Much knowledge is undoubtedly abstracted, hoarded up, 
or lost, from the selfish vanity of possessing a rare or unique 
article^ which would be far better communicated to tho public. 
That propensity, however, we confidently hope, has no advocates 
amongst men of science." What he next states, with regard to 
the little value of such maps (we include charts) as are accompanied 
by no memorandum explanatory of the principles on which their 
construction was conducted, is true to the life. Some people 
ima^ne that to call into question their conduct of a survey, is to 
impugn their capacity, or even their honor. Hear what Jervia 
says on such points :-— 
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gether vnlueUta ; Rnd.inmMt cum, taierr«nit1ieTtoiMrplex Ibanlo ttuist 
persons accustomed lo tde ciitical compilation of sucb norki. I would Inr 

U down, tberefore, as a rule, that no survey wbatever sliouM be receited, 
ur entitled to publication, witboiit bugL documentary credentials of its 
antbentic>ty. It is clear, tliat these were the maxims of S'Anrille and 
Rennel ; and it is tlie lirst effectual step towards correct and scientific geo- 
gcapby. A fnctber occiuian of the backward state of Indian topography 
WHS, ttiat want of a system and unifurmity, in the sl/le, ortliography, and 
scnle of the respective surveys. Ench presidency had its own school, and, 
in many cases, each individuiil followed his uwn fancy. So that tiie mn- 
terinls from which the Atlas ii now compiled, differ essentially in all tbesa 
requisites. 

" All oRicerB who have bad experiences in these matters in Tndia, and 
many distinguished persons in the country, concur with me, that every 
Eiirvev which Is not the result of science and system, is so much positive 
sacrifice of time, monpy, and life, — a prodigal and unjuatifinbte waste of 
public property, which needs but to be properly represented to be obviated in 
ait time to come. If the object of a surrey were of some temporary nature, 
orofllpiited application, such course might suit, in some instances, both 
the purpose and the public purse ; hut, when we compute the sums disburs- 
ed, and set them against what we have now lo show foe such outli^, with 
referenos to the general applicability of a good survey, on a tufGcienlly large 
svnle, accompanied hy explanatory memoirs, to the ordinary wants of 
Government, the case is one of the greatest extravagance and inexpedi- 
ency. The conclusion I press upon the authorities is, to collect together all 
the materials that we now have ; — lo retain those only which are deserving 
of it ; — then tn proceed with all the helps we have got from past experience, 
resolutely ordering all such steps with the strictest regard to economy, iO 
far OS it consists with tlie claims and requisites of science." 

neartily do we E^iidorse tliis opinion, and call upon the authori- 
ties to take measures for ensuring, in all tinse to come, a system of ^ 
utiiformity as regards style, orthography, and scale ; — to collect all 
charts now used by the maritime public, such as Blackford's and 
those we have been reviewing, and to let a committee of competent 
officers examine them, so that their errors may be detected. Should 
any, when weighed in the balance, be found wanting, let them be 
kept apart from all good and true ones. An elaborate report 
upon all sliould be drawn up — not to bo kept secret, but mada 
patent to the public. Secrecy lias been the bane of hydrography 
in India. If the conduct of a survey cannot bear the light of day, 
the public should know the fact. Itis butjustice to the indivi- 
dual that praise should be awarded to his labors, if they deserve 
it ; but ho must not expect blame to be withheld, where blame is 
due. Then will talent become known, and the public be qualified 
to have a voice in the appointment of officers to such situa- 
tions as require that tliose who occupy them should have a previous 
training. Then shall we have " the righ t man in the right place," 
and fiituations of responsibility, reqturing men of talent and 
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enorgy, vill not be beld hj tlioee who, vith no previous know- 
lodge of ffhat is required of them, have been pitchforked into them 
at a venture, with the vain hope that they will learn all in time. 
There are certain people nlio fane; that aj^intments such as ve 
itescribe are merelj intended as sinecures for " old hands ;" but 
the time has noir arri red fur putting a stop to such hallucinations. 

JerviscompTMns that the scale adopted is generally not suf- 
ficiently large to admit of proper illustration, so that, beyond an 
acquaintance with the actual bearing and distance of places, an<l 
the relative situation of mountain ranges, passes, and rivers, ve 
can infer nothing, and are ignorant whether the land be cultivated, 
waste, productive, rocky, or covered with forests. This applies to 
most of our charts, those of the Persian Gulf in particular, where 
a dotted line, studded on one side with ominous black crosses, 
denotes that within this, the rocks and shoals, sometimes even 
islands, have not been accurately ascertained. Sufficient is this, 
think tlie projectors of the map, to warn off Uio frail bark ; yet 
liow far from sufficient to her extrication, when oncenmongst these' 
dangers. However, although the scale is, indeed, too small, much 
character might be given to the delineation of the shores by a 
practised hand. It is to the indiscriminate ajipointment of 
" unsldlful hands" to superintend, and the distortion and omis- 
sion of matter in copies of charts by native subordinates — which 
the overworked superintendent has not the time, even if he had'the 
head, to examine properly — that we owe the wretched execution 
of charts at Uombay. An original document (map, plan, or 
'chart,) though it be ever so well done, will, in process oftime» 
be obliterated, or much damaged, in a public office in India, con- 
sidering it has frequently to pass into hands which take very 
little account of its real value, or the time, trouble, and cost of 
its execution. It may very reasonably be expected, that, 
unless such documents are printed, (and unless they are 
well and scientifically completed, they are not worthy of 
it,) the greater part, nay, perhaps all, will shortly disappear; and 
there will only remain a few copies, which must always be 
imperfect, inaccurate, and expensive. Copies, the handiwork of 
Natives, are known to be very much less exact than the originals ; 
and, unless a careful supervision be exercised, errors increase and 
multiply. 

The following extract gives, probably, a clue to the existing de- 
ficiency of maps and memoirs of localities known to have been ex- 
amine<t. Does it not show us the necessity of having one place 
alone where all maps, charts, and their attendant memoirs, may 
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be cdlated, oxamined, engraved, or litliograpliedf and tlien issued 
to the public ? Wliy not have them collected ia the newly-consti- 
tuted Department of Public Works, and have an officer of the Navy 
associated with that body — not merely to open up a sinecure ap- 
pointment for the Navy, bat to preserve uniformity in the method ■ 
of compilation, and, at the same time, to provide the maritime com- 
munity with such charts as will meet all their requirements ? But 
of this subject me shall treat further on. 

In the records of the Geographical Society appears a notice by 
Qommander Lynch of the River Euphrates, iu which frequent 
reference is made to a map that accompanied it. An application 
to Government for the document was refused. The reason we 
knew not; but Commander Lynch's remarks are of little use with- 
out it. The Society will not object 4o our asking here if the map 
can be had now, or whether it has disappeared. The Captain 
writes pertinently thus : — 

" A work of thii tort is piblic properly, and ought to be to well ordered, 
carried out, and perpetuated, as to be generally available tu tbe commuiiitj. 
We have hitherto itopped ehoit, lupposiiig the ubject fulfilled, when the 
lUiinuscript drafts ora completed, and deposited in tlie archives of the Go- 
venment; but it were, indeed, a striuige oversight of tbe vnlue of the art 
of printing, to hacard tha toil of jeart, and the enormous sums 
expended m the preparuion of such works, upon some one or two 
copies, subJMt to ft tbousHDd contingencies,— to a fire, a robbery, 
to individual negligent, malveiSBtion, or casualtj of any tort. Provided 
tnch surveys were generallj' useful, properly conducted, and accurately 
engraved, they could not fail of being in some demand— at least, they would 
be more eAensively available to the Government functionaries ; and if it 
were B matter of policy that atiy should not be published, or put into 
general ctrculalion, it would be as easy to give effect to such inteiilion, as 
to forbid copies being illicitly communicaled. That is a weak Government, 
however, which is driven to such expedients. Captain Burnei, whom 
I instructed in all the preparatory essentials of geogrepliy, told me that the 
Governor General took liim aside, before be started on his expedition 
through Central Asia, and put into his hands Mouraviev's JouinnI, — the 
publication, or the very existence of which, no doubt, the Russian Govern- 
ment had studiously interdicted and concealed, as it at once unmasked the 
designs of that power ; little imngining that it h,id fuund its way to tbe chief 
authority in India, despite of its utmost vigilance. Lord W. Bentinck, 
also, un his late visit to Paris, was surprised to find suspended, at ttis 
Sepbtdela Guerre, a very complete map of India, onwhich was indicated the 
disposition of the forces, and military posts, corrected to the latest dale. 
Nov, it is hardly credible in regnrd to this document, that it was drawn 
up from other than ordinary public sources of information, registers, public 
joamals ; from materials, in fact, nccessible to every one : yet both instances 
show how little the strictest policy can avail to secrecy : wherefore, it is 
obviously tbe better course to be independent of such indifferent securities, 
when injunctions to the observance of secrecy may be defeated by sinister 
causes, beyond the reach of authority. 
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" 1 rail! rdsts an nntedote wliich va> communicnted to in« on tha 
aiitliarily of one of the parties to trliom tba BuLject wns referred for 
opinion, of tbe g«nuineneii of wtiich I enteilnin no doubt. A foreigner, 
ai it majr be supposed in the RuMinn service, brought to thii counlrf, 
&nd tendered Kir «nle to tba £nst India Com puny, a manuscript mnp and 
memoir of tbe interior of Central Asia, not far removed from tbe British 
possessions, either constructed, or purporting to hnve bten made, by Klap- 
rotli, the celebrated orientalist and triiveller, in the pay of Russia, Whether 
the price demanded wni considered too high, that the information vas not 
wanted, W!is scanty, or, which is most probable uf nil, that some one about 
the India Home knew more of tbe real mariu of the production than the 
party tendering it hod anticipated, suffice it to say, it was declined for some 
reason, and thereupon offered at tijs office of llie Secretaries of State, and 
purchased for the British Government, avowedly as a geogruphical work of 
considerable merit, nnd, in a political view, of great importance. The con~ 
tents were rigorously examined with other materials, and found to tally in 
■ome points with Klaproth's jauyiaU, though got up fnr the purpose uf 
misleading tbe authorities in this country. Now, what can prove the absur- 
dity of locking up geographical information more than this, wlien these very 
Hinisttrs of the Crown, — nt least the Secretary of War,— who should best 
have provided fur tb« protection and integrity of our Indian frontiers, were 
left at tlje mercy of foreign informntion, that might have been easily and 
better supplied by the professional surveyors in India? At present it must 
appear matter of surprise, to find tliat the information, when thus collected 
by tbe Surveyor General, is either handed over to a person quite indepen- 
dent of bis control, to lithograph — Mr. Tiissin in Calcutta, — or is suffered to 
await the usual chances of destruction, to be as little appreciated as known, 
in some official repository. We confidently believe this system will liave 
an end, as it forms no part of the policy of the Directors of the East India 
Oompiny, who have afforded tbose in learcb of such documents the mast 
prompt and liberal acctu." 

TliU extract, beairing upon Russian cunning itnil duplicity, 
seems particularly appropriate at the present time, and gives 
some insight into the origin of Russophobia in our li^asterii pos- 
sessions. We know it is not the policy of the Court of Directors 
to repress individual zeal, no matter to what end directed ; nlthough 
when dinners are given to Governors General (that to Lord 
Canning is an instance in point) they keep strict silence regard- 
ing their Navy, as if it vrere a dlsgi-ace to them. They allow 
oflicers on furlough, sick or otherwise, to devote their time to 
the study of steain-engineerinj and gunnery, and even rewani 
tliem pecuniarily from the public purse for acquiring what self- 
interest induces otliors to acquire by their own unaideil exertions. 
In fact, they pay them for attaining a further knowledge of their 
profession, and thus rendering more certain their future advance- 
ment in any particular branch of their service. 

When we read of conferences held at Brussels by scientiiic 
men of all nations, for the purpose of considering the best means 
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of Airtliering sctentiSc research, and adopting k more uuifonn 
ntethod — the physical geography of tlie ocean being not the least 
iMportant of tlie subjects discussed— we find no representative of 
the Indian Navy tliere, although its opportunities of contributing 
te science are certainly pi^ortionate to those of the Royal Navy. 
Nor do weknow of any requisition being made to that body for aid 
ill the good cause. Bombay was certainly represented there by 
oae who is an enthusiast in all matters connected with the ' 
jortheraitce of scteiKe, but who, being openly opposed to ths 
system and tactics of the bead of the Navy, cannot be expected bo 
act harmoniously with him, even where the end is the public good. 
Maury tells us, that, after the conference, several nations not re- 
presented there sent offers of co-opeiation. 

Hoarding the selection of officers for scientific surveys, wd 
the Tarioua details, Jervis says : — 

" That whicb hna to be dons, should be don« at the least expanse, and 
k will be done at tbe least expense wben rU are cariied on at one and tba 
aanie time, bj pttrtiu connpelent M andeitake tbem. icithovt diatraclion^ 
or liabilili/ to be ealUd nff to other purtiiits. In nil olber countries tbeta 
duties hiiTB devolved, as n measure of economy and expediency, on tbe 
elGcendirectins tbe surveys ; lucfa illustrative researcbes falling in, as a- 
■natter of course, witb many otbers of dail^ prnressional obiervation, and. 
eonsidered essential to tbe descriptive memoirs. Such documents can 
neither be hoped for, nor attempted, without means, much less can they ba 
•xpecied of penons thus engnged, if t^ua from the seivice at large, wittiout 
tbe aids of n scientJRc education. 

"Iftlkeofficersof tliatprufeisiotalanft (the corps of engineers), instructed 
at j;reat charge, and with so mucli care, ba set apart from the rest of the army, 
and entrusted, where there are bo eivil engineers, with tbe design and exe- 
cution of nil civil works, — either t bay are sufficient in numbers, and com- 
plelent to sucb duties, or there should be an addition made to that body, and 
their competency provided for by batter instruction. Practice makes perfect, ' 
■nd I am persuaded there is neither want of intelligence, skill, nor inte- 
fj^rily in tbe corps of engineers of tha army of India — conitdering ths 
etdves are selected on the same principle a* those of every other army 
throughout Europe, and, as far as the time allotted to their education win 
admit of it, have (he same opportnnities and ndvanlnges of acquiring know- 
ledg«. It would be better, Indeed, if some thought were given by the boma 
authorifies to the fiirther detentian and improvejnent of the younger of- 
fietr* ofthit utejm body, in civil engin-Bering, including a knowledge of 
•team apjwralus, railroads, 4c., geology, surveying, astronomy, and arcbi- 
tectuTe, similar to the system pursued in tbe Ecole Pol j technique, in 
France, where the junior officers of tbe Corps de Genie are kept to tbesB' 
■tudies till they are eminently profteient. Of this school were Carnal^ 
Preny, Lacroix, Legendre, ftc." 

The italics are ours, and w« woidd bave them observed wtt^ 
refereitce to the Navy of India. The cause of defects in our mari- 
time surveys, is, that they have beea mtnisted to officers at random, 
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wlulst thou whose capacities foi such employment are well known, 
have been engaged in the transport or mail service. Thus the sous 
of science become unnaturally estranged from their parent, and their 
strength, which might have been so userully employed in her cause,. 
is exhausted by labors that require only ordinary energies, and no 
talents but those of respectable mediocrity. 

The last part of Captain Jervis's report ia of such interest, that 
we feel tempted to trespass on the indulgence of our readers by 
criticising it at some length. But first we wilt give the extract: — 

" Buttliereisa pnrtof tbis worken wbicb I must dwell more at length, — 
the engraving. It voul4 be useless to hnva lueb b suivey, if tLw final 
engraving were committed to any one uneonceined in itse:iecutiuD, or not 
deeply pledged to its accuracy. I sny deeply pledged, becnuse this is nbat 
the officer conducting every survey will be ; and I am sure no one else can 
be so much as he it. Let it be considered fur it moment thr-.t the per- 
sons who conduct tba national surveys in Great Britain, Ireland, in 
France, Italy, Saxony, Russia, Austria, and other countries, are »11 
officers of engineers; or, in the case of hydrugrnphy, nHval officers: 
military men, of great experience, bound, by the s»cred ties of military 
a11egianc« to their corps and country. In whose fidelity, I ask, could the 
GovernmeKt confide so safely, as that of such individuals T To tbeir safe 
custody and prudence the documents are entrusted when prepared, as to 
their scientific acquirements, their zeal, and eaprit de corpt, the lirit 
preparadon of the materials and the contpositions. In. every single 
iOMance that I have here enumerated, the engraving is also committed 
«l a no less sacred, I will even style it n far more sncred trust, than 
)iny other. They are held responsible for the completion i Ihey vouch 
fM' the authenticity of such documents, by affi^iing the ofEcinl siamp of 
their respective Governments, ns they pass through the press, and which 
«annol be effaced or remuved without destroying the plans. The effect 
of such a system is to cheapen the mork Leyond belief; to permitof 
alterations and improvements, from time to time, as they may be 
desirable or necessary, yet they are not less free to the public, it 
vere strange, indeed, if in any requisite that were essential to, tba 
mnn.igement or engraving of the most extensive survey in the world, we 
only should be found deficiint, and I know of nu drawback to this, but the 
prepondf rating infiuence of thnse nho either do net see so far as we do 
into the true interests and wants of India, or who lean to their own, from 
an apprehension that tbe delegation of such duties will detract from their 
own consequence, or in any way operate to tbeir prejudice. For myself. 
I think it never can, and I find the first artists ridicule the idea that 
engraving cannot be carried on as nel!, or even better, in India, than here, 
when we call to mind tbat the finest engravings in the world have been 
produced in Italy, under as bright B sky, and as high a temperature^ 
Whatever may be the Intentions of the British Government with respect to 
the amelioration of India — and it cannot be doubted that tbey are, on tbe 
main, of a liberal and wise nature — no improvements in the construction of ' 
roads, canals, embankments, public edifices, in short, anything calculated 
to draw out and improve the rcMnrces of the country, can possibly be 
undertalien, or evtn made intelligible, without a very exact survey on a. 
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Ufge icale, nar witbout tb« puUioitjr knd videit citcnlatien af inch lurrtf; 
A very great progrei* ba« been innds in the scientific net-work on wbicb 
. to ground such »urvey ; and witb the nidt placed at nif diapotal upoB tbe 
TuH adoptiun of the SH^gestions wbicb I bnve tubmitted to tbe hama 
nnttiorities, and tbose nbicb hnve likeviie been made by the Kientific men 
in this cMinlry. nlio can bav* M prejudice or leaning of any tart to any 
jMrtieuIu individ'ial, system, er object, I believe tbe topograpliicnl lurrey 
of British i ndia niigbt be brought to a close in aboat seven yeara, — accom- 
panied with very complete and useful illustTntivememoiriifor which thert 
are even now a lar^e quantity of materiats avnilable. To nccomplisli this, 
however, one and all uf thuse experienced person* wliam I linre consulted. 
considered tlie confidence of Uie Government at indispensable to success, a» 
the entire' aad sole can<lucl of the compilation oad engraving to tbe final 
Mccurncy. 

" I strongly plead, therefore, for tbe b«sl description of materials we can 
get, — the best machinery, and the best workmanship. Ifsurveys qfe under- 
taken by aathority frum Governnient.tbey should invariably be accompnnied 
by a raemoir, explanatory of thair construction, and such other deseriptir* 
memoirs ai tbe time and tbe talent uf tbe individualsemployed may admit 
•F^tbiit is, geological, descriptive, and statistical memoirs. I would insist 
on tiie parties being fully qualified foi such nndertablngs, and that it should 
b« optional with the Qovernnient to publish att the'resutCs of their sutvpyi ; 
•tberwiiG I would leave tbe parties free to publish tut their own benefit, m 
their own charge. 1 would leave it exclusively wiib the directors of such 
undertakings, to recommend the parties for such service, to select their in- 
ttruments.form tbeir plins, entrusting them with full powers tu arrange, ns 
to the orthography, system, espression, scale, engraving, and, in fine, in all 
ether minor details — a cuurse which would ensure, what has been always 
lelt as the greatest desideratum in geograpliy, a uniform aod inielligiblo 
view of tbe surface, divisions, physical character, and statistical aspect of 
conntiiss widely rem<>ved, probably in many respects, also, very dissitiiitar 
to ench other. We sbnnld then do for this neglected science what tbe 
Royal Geographical Society was especially contemplated to accomplish, n 
very great and most heaerable public Mrvice to our own country, and to 
tbe world at large." 

-' Thns Concludes tlie very able speech of the d i st tn git i shed 
•flicer who was appointed, seventeen years ago, to the highest si- 
tuation of responsibility in the gift of Government, We call jt 
the highest, because the responsibility is lasting, and ceases not 
nitli the death of the individual, whoae woi^c earns oi^probrium 
oi fame from countless generations, according ns it ha^ been ill 
-or well performed. It is an imperishable epitaph for the infor- 
mation of posterity, and the world at large. Over such a wide field 
as the lei^th and breadth of our Indin empire, a succession of 
travelers are conatMilly Stumbling upon errors which verb 
committed years betbre, and people begin to wonder whether 
many nMre may not be discovered. Earnest searchers ader truth 
«oan point them out, and tjien at onca is felled tlte reputation for 
MCtiracT wliick may hive \iaA a growth of years. Does ■ tiot this 
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skow tlie seed of sdeoting tiie best men, and the be*t materiftli, 
instead cf midiing appointments at hap-hacard? 

Wlij should we not have our eogravers in India ? Of a surety 
it iTould pay Government, fer tliey would often be saved the ex- 
pense of prmting useless tnaps and charts. No want is so much 
felt here as that of an en^ving establishment. Our scientific 
societies are ashamed of the ivretclied maps, or plans, they are 
obliged to resort to nhen illustrating their contributions to know- 
ledge. Good engravings o[ our public vorlis, rock-cut temples, 
our harbours and ships, the different races of India, and their 
«06turoes, would go iar towards instilling knowledge, and a love of 
the fine arts, into the minds of its people; and the good whicli our 
Photographic Society is now doing would then be more widely 
disseniinated. But ne need not dilate further on this subject, as 
«d are confident that our appeal will find an echo in the hearts of 
all who have chosen this country for their home. All lovers of 
accuracy will, at least, agree with ug, that in one respect an «ta- 
blishment in India for the engraving uf charts and maps would 
improve exactitude of delineation. We allude to the contraction 
or expansion of paper in the dry or moist season. Suppose, for in- 
stance, thatthenrst^eetof a survey has been drafted id January, 
when the paper is contracted by the dry east winds; the next 
£lieet in July, when it is expanded by the moisture of the 
atmosphere. The scale of these will never tally : they will not 
dovetai! on to each other, and a screwing process must be resorted 
to, before both ends will meet. The boarils on which the paper 
is stretched are equally liable to this contraction and expansion, 
as our doors and windorws at ^e alternate periods of the year tes- 
tify. The compilation and engraving of maps and plans sliouldbe 
entirely conducted by some one with the engraving establishment 
under his control. Moreover, this work should be nnd«tak«i l^ 
Government, and form a branch of tlie Public Works Department, 
la the hands of a private company, or of an irresponsible individual, 
it would not answer so well, as, m that case, public works of great 
and immediate importance might be thrown aside for prir 
vate contracts ; hut still private commissions might be under' 
taken by the employ^, for the remuneration of Oovemment, vt 
their hours of leisure. The features of the landscape, native 
costumes, the fomu of boats peculiar to each difierent seapcni, 
numerous as tliey are, would then be introduced prop^ly int« 
our drawings ; iior wouM the . boats of Calcutta be sew, as they 
frequently ars now, figaring in Bombay iarbQW- The eye wofdd 
no longer be offended hy mistakes as abfiuid aa that in the blttcfc 
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marble relievoe on the tomb of St Francis Xavier, a,t Old Goa, 
where the Saint is seen stru^ling smoDgst savages dressed, likft 
North Amentia Iniiians, in feathered petticoats, instead of the 
characteristic langooty. But, if engr&viiig cannot be cnrried on in 
this country — altiiough Jervis says, that the first artists ridicule 
the idea of such impossibility — then we say, let more pains be 
taken in compilation, or copying, and let an account of the 
method pursued bo rendered as a voucher for its correctness. If 
lithi^niphs are wanted by the nautical public, Ss inake-shifts, until 
engraved charts arrive from England, let theiu be of the best 
workmanship, on the principle that ivhnt is north doing at all, is 
verth doing well. Our good taste would not then be shocked by 
luch a perversion of good material, as is exhibited in the compila-r 
tion and lithography of charts at Bombay. 

A new and carefully corrected edition of HiM'sburgh is much 
needed, and too much care cannot be devoted to the selection of 
piaterials for it, or to the choice of an editor. He should be a 
man of Major Rennel's stamp, " who understood thoroughly the 
(equiremente of geography," as Jervis expresses it. " His was the 
talent of comparing and collecting, the habit of selection, and a 
judicious application of such selection to one uniform system, requi- 
ringno ordinary share of patient investigation, and deference to 
truth, to the exclusion of whatever might be either speculative or 
onknown." Id the Indian Navy the ruling powers have surely 
a wide field for selection ; but the system that has ruled 
■0 long, of not making public the exertions of individuals to gain 
for themselves a name, and thus controlling their manly ambition,, 
ssifitwrav feared that subordinates might point out failings 
which tlieir superiors could not discern, — this system, ve say, has 
pracluded the authorities from discovering the intrinsic merits of 
each and all of their servants. 

As our knowledge of the islands north and east of Mad^|;a8car 
is vwy imperfect, and the position of almost all islands and banka 
jrt any distance from our shores is enveloped in doubt, we prqMjsfl 
that an expedition for corroboration, correction, and discovery, 
be sent in charge of a competent officer of the Indian Navy. And 
Jet him be ably assisted by another, of equal zeal, who would not 
be required to discharge the ordinary duties of the vessel, which 
should have, in addition, her full complement of officers. Let 
Buperaumemry midshipmea also be selected from those whs show 
ti>a greatest aptitude and desire for study. The medical officer 
shoiUd be a volunteer, idready known as a proficient in the scienccB 
ef botany, geology, and netiual history, aiid aj^rored by th» 
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officer in chni'ge of the exj>edition ; so tliat tlie requisite harmooy 
&nd cortliality niny be secured. No limitation must be placed 
upon the number or (jiiality of instruments, and other articles, re- 
quired by tlio commander. He should have a dozen chro- 
nometers, not the wails and strays of tlie Navy th.it usually 
fail to the lot of vessels tilted out even for scientific purposes, 
but mostly new and approved ones, from good makers, some 
of whom have actually been known to lend chronometers for 
the voyage to ve^els of the Navy built in England, for the 
sole purpose of proving their worth, and gaining them a name. 
The surveying ship should be sent tocio what Captain Moresby 
proposed to tlie meeting of the Geographical Society, in May 
1838, — to fix the relative meridian distances of Bombay, and all 
uiiknowu islands and reefs whose position is not correctly 
ascertained ; to survey the whole of the Seychelles islands, 
including the group on which the "Saint Abbs" was wrecked. 
For supplies she would he dependent upon the Mauritius, 
the Seychelles, Zanzibar, CoL-hin, or, even IJombay, according to 
the time of year,— her commander having full power to use his own 
discretion, as bcliig responsible to Government and the public for 
the success of the expedition. Our learned societies should then 
be requested to communicate those points of inquiry to which they 
wish the attention of the officers drawn, that no subject, however 
simple or abstruse, may be omitted from the scheme of research ; 
so that on the vessel's return there may be no complaint that th» 
instructions given, or means for carrying them out, were eitliec 
indistiuct or deficient. 

What Jervis says about the shortcomingsof the grand survey, 
in the matter of scientific detail, is even more applicable to the 
maritime surveys executetl under our eyes for the last fifteen years. 
It is his opinion, that that which has to be done will be done at the 
least ex ]>ense when all inquiries, topographical, statistical, geologi- 
cal, meteorogical, tidal, botanical, &c., are carried on at one and 
the same time, by parties compelent to undertake them, without 
distraction, or liability to be called off for other pursuits ; and that 
persons will not be found, if officers are "taken from the service 
at large, without the aid of a scientific education." This is the 
plain truth, and it suggests a reflection upon our expeditions of nau- 
dc^ discovery. In some cases, men have been forced to go who 
preferred, gierhaps from a consciousness of their greater fitness, the 
routine of a war vessel to the conduct of a survey. In others; 
men, who must have been conscious of their inaptitude, have 
eagerly soughtfor, and undertaken such a trust, because theappoinl- 
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ment was pretty wall paid. Who waa to know their incapacity ? 
Assuredly, no one but their subordinates, who are every-day 
witnesses of their actions, and must rest content nith a quiet 
chuckle over sayings and doings that a schoolboy even would 
blush to be the autlior of. Some, ^ain, who would give worlds to 
be attached to a scientific survey, cannot be apared for such a 
work, but are compelled, as we remarked before, to roam about in 
the uncongenial troop-ship. If any words of ours may be tlie 
means of inducing the authorities to seek out, and bring forth from 
their obscurity, those whose light is now hidden under a bushel, 
we sliali be amply rewarded. That a day is coming when talent 
will be more appreciated than at present, we know right well ; and 
to accelerate it, is our hearty desire. 

, Much remains to be done ere we can know perfectly the physi- 
cal geography of the Indian Ocean. Many opportunities of 
gaining knowledge have been thrown away, by the indifference Oi 
apathy, perhaps ignorance, exhibited in the selection of vessels fitte<l 
out for surveys, and their incompleteness both as to personnel iind 
tHalirinl. With an increase of means in observers and instru- 
ments, and at but a trilling additional expense, accurate tidal, 
meteorological, and geolt^ical observations might have been 
recorded. 

It is of no use to lament now that opportunities have slipped by : 
rather let us look to the means of rectifying our errors. Where. do 
our naval vessels not go? Some traverse the Red Sea, and the 
8hor«s of the Gulf of Aden; some the Persian Gulf, the shores 
of Western India, the IJay of Bengal, the Sraits of Malacca, 
and the China Sea. Each ship should be a temple of science; 
but how is this to be attained? We will attempt to answer the 
question. Let the physical ge<^aphy of the land and ocean be 
one of the sciences taught at Butcher's Island, and let the pupils 
know that a proficiency in this, if turned to good account, will 
ensure their advancement — not in rank, for a service in which 
promotion is regulated by seniority will not admit of this. 
When provided with a certificate (classed according to profici- 
ency) that they are qualified to pursue investigations in the 
science we have named, let one be appointed hydrographical 
engineer to each ship, as is done in the French men-of-war that 
we have seen at Bombay. It is needless for us to state here 
what should be his duties, as innumerable books have been 
written to show what to observe. Tlie Admiralty Manual of 
Scienti6c Enquiry, though written by the most eminent men that 
JEngland could produce, is, on account of its incompleteness and 
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mediocritr, a standing reproscli to them ; and it ift evident thit 
they grudged tlie time and talents of some of tbe contributon 
to it. Our Geographical Society woukl speedily furnish a manual of 
physical research adapted to these seas, and it should be theit 
task to improve our hydrography at the least expense to the State. 
The Government would supply instruments. The opportunities 
»f vessels on distant stations are known to every one : they are 
more than half the year idle, actually employed in killing time, 
and many an hour, non passed in idleness, might be turned t» 
good account, in the noblest of causes. The mind of the pbyucal 
geographer can never rest. He sees in every cloud, in etery wave, 
in breexe or calm, in hill or plain, in island or slioal, in every 
increase or decrease of temperature, in the tides of t^e barometer 
er the ocean, a means of adding to onr knowledge; and wh««, 
a« in the Persian G ulf and Red Sea, we are in total ignorance of 
the phenomena of nature, and, as more eepecially in the former 
locality, where the charts show so little the tnie configuration of 
the shores, what a field lies before the youthful surveyor ! 

He must be encouraged by his superiors, and not pooh-poohed 
by "old salts," ns young India with new-fangled notions that 
were unknown in Nelson's time, and are not wanted now, Tb« 
war in the Crimea has led men to canvass freely tbe merits or 
demerits of such as are in situations of responsibility, and a paper 
war may do the samo for India. The talents of the Indian Navy 
must be drawn out from their hiding-place, and ignorance find its 
proper level. Tlien will the public better appreciate the neglected 
arm of the service, and from its officers shall be removed the 
stigma at present attached to them, namely, that/rom them, cuid 
them only, can no ItnowkAge of tin phenomenit of tho$e teasbt 
oblaineii. 
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Art. V— INAM; AND "WHAT'S IN A NAME ?" 

1 . Rtgtdaiiom of the Government of Bombay ; X VII. of \ 827 » 

Chapters I. attd IX. 

2. The Act XI of 1852, for the Adjudication of Titles to certain 

Estates claimed to ie whoUy or partially Senl-free in the 

Presidency of Bombay. 

Although we have chosen rather a technical subject, we 
promise to Bhow consideration for tlie reader by being as brief as 
possible ; and we trust that, even if we fail to interest the public 
generallj, we shall at least satisfy those inquirers who so ollcen 
nave put to us the questions, " What is the meanin^pf the word 
Inam? What is tnis laam Commission?" We will endeavour 
to trace the hbtory of the word from the days of Clive down to 
the rule of our present Governor General, and to offer a few 
practical observations on the general scope of the two Laws which 
we have placed at the head of this paper. It was the Act XI. 
of 1852 which brought the Inam Commission into existence. 

Firstly, asto the dictionary meaning of theword. Molesworth'a 
Mahratta Dictionary informs us that " Inam" is a native of Arabia, 
and titat its corresponding t«rm in the English vocnbulnry is 
simply " a gift" ; the derived or secondary sense being " a grant" 
from a king or any other superior. In the meaning of "grant," 
the word would necessarily include every species of grant which a 
granting power could possibly bestow. But it is to grants of the 
public revenue that our remarks are to bo confined. And by 
public revenue, we may at once state that we intend land revenue 
only ; for the value of the customs, and the grants on thorn, 
bear such an insignificant proportion to the value of the 
land revenue, and grants on it, that they are hardly worth separate 
notice in treating of the alienation question as a whole. The 
grants of the land revenue are made either directly in land, or 
constructively so — that is, when made in grain and kind, or in 
cash. By the common law of the countr)', every acre of land is 
liable to the payment of assessment to the ruling power pro 
bono piAUco, arid the right to receive that assessment might be 
transferred to any individual whatsoever, or conferred for the 
maintenance of any secular or religious office. If to an indivi- 
TOI.. HI. — BO. I. 20 
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dual, it was perbaps for service alleged to have been readeied, by 
himself or ancestors, to the superior, or grantedout of mere favor, 
and the freak of the moment ; and grants of this kind would 
probably be free from all conditions. Conditional grants would be 
tliose in which civil or military service was enacted by the State 
direct, or certain duties had to be performed by the office-bearers 
in a village, for tlie sake of its inhabitants, in revenue, police, or 
domestic concerns ; also religious grants, which were for the 
maintenance of worship in the village temples and mosques, or in 
shrines situated not actually in the village boundaries, with the 
revenue of which they were, nevertheless, either wholly or parti- 
ally endowed. In each of the cases named, the granting power 
parts only with its own right, which, as we have said, is that of 
receiving assessment ; ana the grants usually contiun, except, 
perhaps, when waste villages or lands are bestowed, a {h-ovIso that 
the pre-existing rights of occupancy, or otherwise, are on no 
account to^ meddled with or injured by the grantee, who is 
simply created landlord in the place of the Sircar or granting 
power. Local usage does not, however, designate all the grantees 
we have supposed, as Inamd^s. On the contrary, particular 
names denote particular holdings, and at oncejell what was the 
object of the grant. And although Inamdar, in Its generic sense 
of holder of a grant, might be understood as applying to every 
exempt holding, it is positively incorrect to style the holder, for 
instance, of a Surinjain, Jageer, Mokassa, Service Wuttun, or the 
representative, of an idol's hulding, simply Inamdar.* But it do«s 
not, therefore, follow, that a Surinjamdar, Mokassadar, Wuttundar, 
01 Poojaree, may not also be an Inamdar. Wliat we mean is, that 
a service and conditional holder cannot, as such, be properly 
styled an Inamdar. 

In the next place, an indirect grantof the public revenue is when 
anybody is allowed to receive a portion of the produce in kind, as 
so many maunds or kliundees of grain ; so many hundred bun- 
dles of grass and straw ; vegetables and garden products; cordage ; 
matted cocoa-nut leaves ; firewood ; the produce of the oil-plant, 
and the hke. These would chiefly beat the character of charitable 

* Suritgam, land nllotted id lien dF pay for military service. Jagter, 
literal!; tlie place of taking, an asilgiiineni tu an iiidiiidual of the GoTecn- 
lueuC elmre of the produce of a portion of personal Jageer lund. Mokaiia, 
a, part, nsnall; three-foniths of a chonte, pnrtltioued by tlie liead of the Mali- 
ratta empire among liig mluisteri and sirdars, on oonditioa of mamtaiuing 
troops, of bearing t'ortain eipeusfi, mid of paying a certain portion of money 
to the treasnry. Wudun, an inberltaace of aay description, whether of lands, 
few, office, or other liglil. — Wilion'a Gtonary, 
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donations. Underout Goverament, most of die grants from sucK 
sources have beea abolished, together with the source of revenue. 
But the official remuneration of the village staff, as well as of the 
hereditary district olBcers, is also partly made up of perquisites in 
kind. Tlio grantee iathesecases collects his dues from tlie cultiva- 
tors direct, and, we might perhaps add^ tries to snatcli as much mora 
than his share as lie can. Lastly, the grant in cash is the land 
leveaue collected by the officers of the Government, at the public 
expense, into the local treasuries^ and then paid away by the head 
oi the village, or of the district, or of the province. These cash, 
payntents consist of fees to officials &x service to the village, or to 
the State, accor^ng to either a fixed or fluctuating rate on the 
land revenue ; of payments for religious festivals, and amuse- 
ments, and village expenses of ail kinds ; and of allowances to 
individuals and hereditary idlers. It is this last class of charges,. 
which, as a general rule, everybody must grudge aa quite 
needless. The Wurshasundar, as he is called, has not the- 
Imury, as it would be to some, nor the trouble, as others would 
find it, of intercepting the cash on its way from the turban of the 
Governmfflit tenant to the hands of the village officers ; but be- 
comes OD his periodical tours, and, according as the amount is 
large or small, so is he entitled to receive his rupees, in monthly 
or annual instalments, from the local treasuries. He yields 
no public return, and is not like the public pensioner, who is 
respected and looked up to for having done something in bis day 
which has earned him his reward. This closes our slight sketch, 
of the kinds of grants made on the public revenue; and althougli,. 
as we have before said, the word loam, in its literal and generic 
sense of " gift," or " grant," must embrace every kind of grant, 
it has a " local habitation" itself as a land tenure, which the 
revenue officer soon learns to appreciate, and which guards him 
from calling a Wurshasundar, or any cash and grain holder, an 
Inaindar. Each of the kinds of cash and grain allowances has its 
peculiar local denomination, which describes what it is ; and we 
need not again allude to them in this paper, but will at once 
proceed with the history of our little word In am, and let the 
reader judge fw himself whether our idea of its tenure is correct 
or not. 

It was not until the year 1759 that the word began to dawn 
on Olive's mind as a reality, and not a mere empty sign. Ho 
now perceived with what ingenuity and forecast liis diplomatic 
opponent had extended the boundaries of the French East 
India Company's possessions, by obtaining grants of large 
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tmcts of couatry from the Delhi Emperor, known to us as the 
Great Mt^ul. Dupleis wss ie«s a soldier than skilful diplo- 
matist, by bis success in nbich capacity at the Court of Delhi he 
bad Tiused the French character to a great height in native 
estimation. The Frracb bad become Inamdars on an extensive 
scale. Arcot bad been fougbt a fen years before, and their 
power had since then been everywhere on the decline, but they 
still had bold of a number of districts in loam, in the Carnatic. 
To snap this last thread. Cltve sent off Colonel Ford to the 
Nizam at Hyderabad, with paver to make certain " requests," 
which, ailer a little n^otiation, the Nisam assenting to, it was 
^reed in the words of the treaty of the 14th May 17^9. that 
" the whole of tlie Sirkar of Mushpatam, with eight districts, 
as well as the Sirkar of Nizampatam, and the districts of Coo- 
darir and Wocolmonner, shall be ^ven to the English Company, 
as an Inam (or free gifli). and the Sunnads granted to them in 
the same manner as was done to the French." (Bombay Treaties, 
p^e 362.) The Nizam further promised to help the French out 
of his country " within fifteen days," and never to let them have 
a settlement in it amn. The enemies of each of the contracting 
parties were to be the enemies of both ; but neither seemed to have 
any friends— certainly not the English, as no pravision was made 
for them, although sonm is t^ually made in treaties. The Nizam 
set his hand to this treaty, swearii^ " by God and his Prophet, 
and upon the Holy Alkoran," that he, with pleasure, agreed " to 
the request specified in this paper," and should not " deviate 
from it even a hcur's breadth." 

It would, perhaps, be as well— in order to account for the fact 
of Clive n^otiating sometimes with the Niiam direct, as an in- 
dependent sovereign, and sometimes with the Great Mogul, in 
matters affecting the Nizam's interests, as we shall show he did — 
to mention who the Nizam originally was, and how he acquired 
his name and territorial power. Inquiries into the origin of the 
Governments of those days will assist us in coming to a right con- 
clusion as to the received value of the word Inam, and kindred 
terms, among the Mabratta people. The founder of the Ihmily 
was Nizam-ool-moolk, an astute nobleman and courtier at Delhi, 
whom the Emperor nominated to represent His Majesty's 
affiiirs in all the country south of the river Nurbuddah, the natural 
boundary line between Hindustan Proper and the Deccan. Ha 
accordingly started with his credentials to EydBraha<l, and was 
duly acknowledged as the Governor of those parts. Being 
well versed in the history of post transactions, and fully awi^e to 
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the nervous signs of tlie times, it nas not long before be gained a 
victory over the Imperial troops, and sent, with a congratulatory 
letter to his royal master of Delhi, " the head of the viceroy 
appointed to supersede liim, as the head of a traitor !" From that 
day dates the Goveriiment of Hyderabad in the Deccan. As we 
shall have to speak also of the great Hyder Ali of Mysore, and his 
son Tippoo, wo may mention in contrast with the noble origin 
of the Nizam, that Hyder's father was a belted revenue peon, or, 
more likely in those days, the sword and shield were the badges of 
persuasion in collecting the revenue instalments. He started in 
life as a groom and private horseman ; but, by nature born a 
general, he early rose to be commander of a numerous body of 
both horse and foot. He succeeded in obtaining lai^e assign- 
ments of territory for their support, began to attack and seize 
the possessions of the small Chiefs in his neighbourhood, and 
was acquiring a degree of political importance which excited 
the jealousy and hatred of his hitherto ally and friend, the 
minister of the Mysore Raja, so that Flyder's onward progress was 
for a season checked ; but his acquaintance with European tactics, 
which his early training had given him an opportunity to learn, 
soon coming into play, he made a bold dash at the seat of Go- 
vernment itself, and succeeded in deposing the Raja. Known 
afterwards in annals as tlie Tiger of Mysore, he lefl behind him 
a right royal cub, Tippoo, to maintain and extend his conquests. 

In 1765, after obtaining Irom the Great Mogul a grant in 
perpetuity of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, Cllve, 
or whoever represented him during his absence in England, 
went also straight up to the Mogul for a similar grant of five 
districts belonging to the Nizam, commonly called the Kurtliern 
Circars. Accordingly, " the exalted and illustrious Emperor of 
Hindustan, Shah Alum Padshah, having out of his gracious 
favor, and in consideration of the attachuieot and services of the 
English East India Company, given and granted to them, for evei', 
by way of Inam or free gift, the five Sirkars (known as the 
Northern Circars) by his royal firman, (that is, charter,) 
dated the 12th August 1765," the English proceeded to 
occupation, and were quite prepared to enforce the grant, for the 
Niaam had shortly before most ominously refused to rent these 
districts to the Company. As was to be expected, the Niiam 
did not admire this off-hand procedure, being treated one 
year as a substantial sovereign, another as still the lawful 
deputy of the Delhi king; and, though he felt that it was his 
privilege to encroach on the royal domains, and usurp sovereign 
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rigbtst it did not follow that otiiera were to beli<ive towanis lib 
August self in tlie same fashion. However, be signed tlie treaty 
of 12th Novemjser 17661 and issued the usual subsidiary ia- 
structions to the district officers, to the effect tiiat " agi-eeable to 
the petition of the Englisli" lie had "given tfiem the districts," 
by way of Inam or free gift, "foFeverandeTer,"andthat tliey were 
to "look upon thisas a positive order, and obey it accoidingly." 
But the treaty of 26th February 1768 informs hs that somehow a 
misunderstanding arose on tlio sul^ect of the former treaty, which 
" perverted X\\t intent of the swd treaty, and kindled i^the flames 
of war." In other words, the exasperated Nizam armed himself, 
and called in the aid of Uyder, when th^ pitted their united 
strength, in 1767, agninst tlie Ei^lish, and signally faile<l at 
Coverypatam. The Niiam was now brought to terms, and, after 
consenting to obey the Emperor's mandate for the delivery to the 
English of the Northern Circars, he, according to the genuine prac- 
tice of a Native Indian Prince, forthwith turned against his whilum 
ally, and, in language implying a constitutional title to the sove- 
reignty of Hyderabad — which the English now again, according to 
the policy of the hour, either permitted him or forced liim to use, — 
denounced tlie luckless Hyder as a rebel and invader, and revoked 
from him all the grants made by himself, or any of his predeces- 
sors in the Government of Hyderabad ! We must give the 9th 
Article in full : — 

" Byder Nnlk b(ivin<( Tor some jrfnn patt UEarped the governroent of 
the Mysore counlrj, nnd given grent dUturbance to liU neigljbouri by at- 
tncking and taking from mnnj of them tlieir possessions, and having n'so 
Intety invaded and Inid waste, nitli Rre and sword, the possessir^ns of tlie 
£nglish Cnmpany and the Nairab W^ila Jah. in the Carnntic, it is certainly 
necessary for their peace, and fur the general benefit of all the neigtibourlng 
powers, that (he »aid Naik should be punished and reduced, so that hi 
may not hereafter have the power to gi>e any person luither trouble 1 lo 
this end the Nawab Asif Jali hereby declares, and makes known to all Iha 
world, that he regards the said Nnilt as a rebel and usurper, and, as such, 
dirests him of, and revokes from Itim, nllsunnuds, honiiTs, nnd distinctions 
conferred by himself, or any other Snobab of tbe Deccan, because the said 
Nuik has deceived the Nawab Asif Jah, broken his agreement, and rendered 
himself unwoitliy of all further countenance and favors."* 

Peace was, however, concluded with Hyder under the treaty of 
Madras, dated the 3rd April 1769, which nulIiSed the effects ol' 
this bombastic Article. But Hyder, nevertheless, persisted in 
his enmity towards the English, and when the ill-starretl conven- 
tion of Wuigoon, in January 1779, revealed to all the native 

" Bombay Treaties, p. 373. 
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powers in India, honest John Bull's touching confession to the 
Mahrntta RegBDcy, that " we both parties did flght in which we 
were defeated, returned back, and encamped at "Wui^aon,"* the 
three principal powers of the South — Hjder, the Mahrattas, and 
our volatile ally, the Nizam — forthwith confederated to expel the 
foreigners who had been malting such rapid strides towards genentl 
dominion. Tlie threatened evils of this alarming combination 
were, however, fortuitously averted, and Hyder, and, after him, 
Tippoo, for the next twelve years, carried on desolating wars with 
the English, tlie Niiam, and Malirattas. This brought about 
the triple alliance of 1790, which resulted in the treaty of peace 
with the common foe, Tippoo, dated 17th March 1792, according 
to the provisions of which he was forced to disgoi^e one half of 
the enormous acquisitions made by Hyder and himself. We beg 
the reader to remark that this was a " definite treaty of perpctu:^ 
friendship," which Tippoo agreed should be binding on him, his 
heirs, and successors, " as long as the sun and moon endure."-}- 
But Tippoo, alas ! was, liite Hyder, as " prodigal of faith" as rf 
bloDd ; and the " partition treaty of Mysore, dated 22nd June 
1799," declares of Iiim that, " unprovoked by any act of aggres- 
sion on the part of the allies," he " entered into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the EVench, and admitted a French force 
into his army, for the purpose of commencing war " against the 
English and their allies, who accordingly, arming iu turn, " pro- 
ceeded to hostilities, in vindication of their rights, and for the 
preservation of their respective dominions from the perils of 
foreign invasion, and from the ravages of a cruel and relentless 
enemy." Seringapatam fell — Tippoo was among the slain ; and 
BO passed away a dynasty more dreaded by the English and by 
every native power within its reach, than any which has ever 
before or since had supremacy. 

We hardly require to pause and ask ourselves what must have 
been the popular acceptation among the subjects of Native States, 
in those days of anarchy and misrule, of the word Inam, and like 
terms, dependent for their very existence on a ruler maintaining a 
close adherence to his promise. As with treaties, so with 
eunnuds and minor grants, the foundation on which both rested 
was that of reciprocal good fiiitlu We will take a rapid survey 
of a few more notable instances, and will then descend in tlie 
scale to illustrate the struggles for power of the smaller chiefs and 
adventurers in the country, who imitated them in playing at 

* Bombar TreatiM, p. 601. t lb. p. e«7. 
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royalty. The Feshva is an accountant iTitk a field force. Anon 
ne see him prime minister to tlie Raja of Satara. He usurps in 
1751> lilie die Mayors of the Palace did in France, the supreme 

Ewer, and is fully acknowledged by all the Maliratta Chiefs as 
jitimate head of the nation. Sindia was a Patel of Kinlierkher, 
in the Satara Province. Holkar was a gnat-herd, and weaver of 
coarse blankets, in the village of Hoi, situate in the same province. 
Poing duty first as horsemen, under some known leader, these 
intrepid followers soon forced themselves into notice, and were for- 
tunate enough to get shares of the cessions made to the Mahrattas 
in Malwa, north of the Nurbuddah. They then come to be recog- 
nised as GoveTnors of independent states. The Bhonslas of Nag- 
poor or Berar were Patels of Deoor, on the road between Poona and 
Satara, within the latter jurisdiction, and of Hingan Berdee, near 
Poona. As the Pesliwa served his royal master of Satara, so 
Sindia treated his nominal lord, the Peshwa, and between 1794 
and 1801, was the virtual ruler of all the Mahratta captains. In 
the Inst- mentioned year came Holkar's turn. He defeated 
Sindia in a pitched battle at Poona, drove the Peshwa from the 
seat of Government, and was for a season monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. The English restored the Peshwa and Sindia ; the Berar 
Raja and Holkar were successively reduced to obedience. During 
their sway, however, they had of course assumed full sovereign 
powers. In like manner, no sooner had Tippoo disappeared from 
the face of the earth, than up started Hhoondia Waug. Gaining 
help sometimes from the Kolhapoor Raja, sometimes from Sindia, 
he puts on a bold front, collects around him the disaffect- 
ed and discontented in the country, lays whole districts under 
contribution, and, assuming the presumptuous title of " king 
of the two worlds,", is really becoming a most formidable 
enemy. It took a campaign of no less than five months, under 
the conduct of Colonel Arthur Wellesley, in 1800, to allay the 
feelings of public alarm which Dhoondia's wide-spreading fame 
had caused. We next see Sindia's officers snatching whole 
districts from the Putwurdhans, friends of the English, and 
tlireatening the ramparts of Kolhapoor. The predatory Dessaees, 
or hereditary district officers, men of the calibre that Hyder 
found such difficulty in subduing, when first raising himself 
from obscurity to distinction, — who fortified their strongholds, 
nominally to protect their districts, but in reality as tlie 
means of laying others waste, as Liententant P. M. Melvill 
states of the Veerungaon Dessaee,* " sometimes ravaging, and 
* Nd, X. Selection [rom Goveiameut Becords. 
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sometimea protecting the surrounding country; 
«w6ll tliems^ves into im{>ortance by styling themse 
thaniks." The holders of the torts of Ramdoi 
^oond, bound by their tenure to serve the Peshwa 
three or four hundred horse, and to pay tribute ini 
vhen the Peehwa could enforce his demand, r^oici 
same name. A Ramoosee robber, the NaJk orSh 
from his plunder, and, in a racy humour, dubs his 
this fovorite and complimentary title. The wore 
might be correctly applied to the holder of a very a 
8ioi>, of the time of the old Kajas of Satara, like 
Sawusthan, but it has nodiing in its t^iure to sign 
lield on more favorable terms than any ordinary' 
in the covQtry. It used, however, to be the name f 
in whid) holy men, so reputed, dwelt, as Swamee 
Brahmacharyos, &c., who, abandoning all worl 
devoted their time to the cont^plation of the De 
sometimes, a& at Chinchwud, a god was eu{^>os6d 
nate. If this is the reason why lawless freeboota 
turers took to themselves the name of Satrusthanik, 
and insolent cancature may be estimated at its 
In Guzerot a particular class of robber Chiefs, i 
aad Grassias, preyed on the village communities 
large eiemptions of land, besides other immunit 
heads of villages and the Government officers, 
minal conditions, however, that they would them 
from plmidering for the future, and be answerable 
the peccant tribes. These instances of the sudden 
duals in those days might be multiplied, but it wil 
if we close our list with one more familiar fact. " 1 
says Mr. Elphinstone, " was at no distant period 
independent Dessaees, or Polisars, but these have 
dually swallowed up by the Mahrattas, and the Desf 
is the only one who still retains his possessions." 
vras one of those who was to be re-established un 
of 1790, should the three allies succeed in recoverin] 
which Tippoo had usurped from them. The K 
originally set himself op by figlrting and robbing, li 
bours, with Beruds, Ratnks, and Shetsundees, and 
turned tolerably respectable, as a farmer, under tin 
Iare;e portion of country. He died during the Mah 
having been usefnl to Sir Thomas Munro in the : 
the Soutiiern Mahratta Country, his son was rtused 
VOL. ui, — HO. r. 
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of a tributary chieftain of the British Government. Six ye^re 
later, in 1824, an insurrection broke out, in which Thackeray 
and other British <^cers were killed, and the Kittoor territory 
nas now permanently annexed. The Company's Dessaee, of 
course, made grants like a Peshwa's Dessaee would have done, 
but as the taint of treason passed over all bis acts, tire British 
Government do not consider tbemselvea bound to respect the 
grants made by him between 1818 and 1824. 

Our object in citing these examples has been to show, that from 
such potentates as these originated many of the unauthorised 
grants of public revenue which are to be met with throughout the 
Presidency. To confer grants of land and pensions, was, of all 
other rights of sovereignty, the priviWe which the new ruler, big 
or little, jealously exercised, and by which he knew he could best 
make the arm of his authority felt, as well as retain that authority 
for any length of time. To point to the land as the means <^ 
supporting liis troops, to make a written assurance to the military 
leader that for so " long as the sun Euid moon endiwe" should 
that written pledge be binding on himself asd successors, waa 
only to act in accordancewtth the practice ofthe" high contracting 
powers" between whom treaties were ratified— and broken by the 
native power — over and over again. The Suanuds had words 
introduced into them of precisely the same farce as in treaties :— 
"forever;" " while time endures, and while the world exists;" 
the grant was to be obligatory on both parties, " race aft« race," 
and so on. A warning was sometimes added for the benefit of the 
succeeding ruler, and he was told that it was a more meritorious act 
to coniinue a grant, than to originate one himself. Tliis would be 
quoted from some Sanskrit Slokh, like the Persian treaties quoted 
a verse Irom the Koran, " Praise be to God, who has said, perform 
your covenant, for the performance of your covenant shall be 
enquired into hereafter.' On the otli» hand, an imprecation 
would be cast on the head of any successor who dared to disturb 
the grantee in his possession. He was to become a worm for ten 
thousand years, in one of the various hells of a Hindu ; or he was 
stigmatized as one guilty of the five capital offences ! It would 
not matter whether the village or land were in possession at the 
lime of grant. If the invader had been just expelled, and another 
had taken his place, this altered ownership was no flaw to his 
grant in the invader's own eyes. Thus Hyder purchased from 
Busalut Jung the sovereignty of Sera, long after the latter had 
lost possession ; thus the grants by the Nepaneekur in Sholapoor, 
and some by the Kolapoor Raja; and we have seen some drawn 
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Bp in t^ name of the famous Pumshram Show PutffurdhuD— — 
(another instiiiice of successful daring and enterprise, for his 
ancestor was a common Bliickshooli, or mendicant Bi^man of the 
Concan)— made to parties who had supplied liim with the thews 
and sinews for his petty wars with his factious neighboms, for 
serviceofbullets, andfor horse and foot service. At the time we 
speak of, be was a mere Surinjamdar, or sort of feudatory of the 
Peshwa, and in no way an authority ctHnpetent to alienate the 
public revenues in perpetuity. It is scarcely necessary to state, 
that the future continuance of all such grants would depend 
on the will of the constitutional Government, (which sounds a 
strange word for those days,) as soon as it conld re-establish 
its authority. A " resumption," ratlier than an " Inam Com- 
mission," would at once bring, back the state of the public 
revenue to its sUdu quo, before the invasion had taken place. But, 
even then, some of the grantees would surely manage to retain 
possession, and, by d^rees^ their names coming to be registered 
in the village or district accounts, they would be regarded as 
Itiamdars by the pec^le themselves, and that too, without any 
oompunction as to the original defect of title. We mean that, 
notwithstanding it was the land revenue which mainly supported the- 
Government, the ryots were not sufficiently civilised to look upon 
such grants as unjust, because it made the burden of taxation fall 
more heavily on themselves. In districts furthest away from the 
seat of power at Poona, greater anarchy would prevail, than in parts 
where the ruler could, more readily make his hand felt. Sir 
Thomas Munro has remarked of the Southern Maliratta Country, 
that, after the accession of the last Pesliwa iu 1795, in districts 
south of the Kristna, there could have been " no regular control" 
exercised over the Gevernment property, — an obsen'ation which has 
been tested, and proved to be fully true, by the investigators of 
titles, to Inams. Tiie two or three years, however, immediately 
preceding the Pesliwa's downfall, were, perhaps, those iu which 
ctMiiusioQ was most generally prevalent. 

But thia.is not all we have to say about unauthorised grants. We 
liave spoken merely of the unauthorised grants of invaders. Not 
only would such improper grants be not held in respect by the- 
Peshwa, but he would even respect his own grants only so long 
aa was expedient. There is abundant evidence of this in the old 
records which used to be kept at Poona, proving, that if the 
Pesliwa did not always resort to the extreme act of entire resump- 
tion, when his treasure was low, he put on taxes, or partial 
assessment, at will. The graitts held iu greatest esteem among 
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the people, are of course tbose which isAoed from (be head ofthe 
GovcTDiaeiit, as the ancient Raja of Satara, hie "alUi ego" the 
Prutteeniddhee, andtlte Peshwa. IIig;li local f UDctionmee as " Sir 
Soobedars" used to be specially vested with this imperial power, 
and any local officer might, in like manner, be entiusted witk it, by 
permission, to use what was called tlie " Mootalikee" seal, or seal 
of the deputy. Thus Purushram Bhow Putwaidliun, of some (^ 
whose grants we have spoken as unauthorised, was at a later 
period empowered by the Peshwa to use the " Mootalikee" seal 
within a certain range of territory. For so long as that power 
was not revoked, he was at liberty to make new graats, and to 
supply the defects of bis originally invalid ones, as ^'SurinjamdarT" 
provided that he did not step beyond kis jurisdiction. The Gaek- 
war, during the perioil that ne held in farm certain of the Pesh- 
wa's districts in Guzerat, apparently had similar }>owera given to 
him as " Sir Soobedar." Stndia, and Ilulkar, and their cheers 
holding their "Mootalikee" seals ; also the Nawabs of Surat and 
Broach, were each held to be authorities competent to aliueato in 
perpetuity the public revenues within the limits of their respective 
possessions in the Deccan and Guzerat. But, so far from even 
these high officials using the very important authority reposed in 
them with honesty and gooi! faith, they, on the contrary, grossly 
abused the trust, and in the Southern Mahratta Country, say& 
Sir Thomas Munro, openly sold their favors. " Many Inams 
will be found, on examination, to have been given clandes- 
tinely by revenue officers, without authority. Every oae, from 
the Curnum of the village to the Sur Soobha of tlie Cama- 
tic, grants both lands and pensions. The Sur Soobha, or his 
deputy, when he is about to quit his office, fabricates a number of 
Iniun Sunnuds; he gives away some, and sella the rest. The 
new Sur Siwbha resumes some, but continues a part of them. 
When such Inams have not, by long possession, become in 
some d^ree the fair property of the possessors, they ought to be 
resumed," (Letter to Mr. Elphinstone, dated 28tb August, 
1818.) And he iiad previously written (letter to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, dated 8th March, 1818) on the subject of charitable and 
religious grants in these districts, that '*a large portion of them 
wiil be found to have arisen from unauthorised grants, and other 
frauds. Tlie whole should be carefully investigated afterpeace is 
restoi'ed, and the country settled; and such part uf tlie expenditure 
as is of modern date, and not duly authorised, should be stopped. 
This course is followed by tlie native Governments, at every new 
succession, and frequently more thau once in the same reign." 
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In Guzerat it was cUefly the minor <^cia]s, as pste!s, or Iiead& 
of vill^es, who did wiat both high and low officials did in the 
South. The patels arrogated to themselves the power of disposing 
of the public lands by sale and mortgage. It has been said that 
they were forced to do this in some parts, as the only way of meeting 
the esorbitant demands for revenue, which an exacting Government 
required frcMn them. They, at any rate, exercised this power of 
disposing of what was not their own, very freely, and of bdcing it 
back, and making new arrangements, when it suited their purpose ; 
and so general was the practice, that the people naturally supposed 
that it was done witli tlie full consent of the ruling power. But 
what has been the consequence? Patels* grants of land in the 
forms of sale and mortage have come to be treated as " tenures 
recognised by the custom of the country" — a phrase we shall pre- 
sently explain ■ under the denominations of "Vechanaia" and 
" Geranea" lands. Of course, if the patels sold the laud, it would 
be a gratuitous piece of kindness to give it gratis, or in loam, and 
the public interests must have suffered accordingly. 

Such fraudulent acts of the Government officials, and the 
frequent revolutions and changes of masters in the country, must 
have left their mark on the word Inam, and made the tenure of 
an Inam to be one thing in name, whilst it was another in prac- 
tice. We cannot do better in this place than cite the evidence 
of Indian statesmen wholivetl fi>rty years ago, saw the representa- 
tives of the former state of things, conversed with them, and 
formed their opinions. We will premise by stating that what 
they wrote has, as regards this Presidency, been proved, by the 
unerring evidence of written and authentic manuscripts of the 
Peshwa's Government, to bo literally true; and someday we hope 
to see the recent researches of able ofBcers in charge of the Pooaa 
archives, or r^istries, made public, in verification of the evidence 
we are now about to quote. In his Revenne Minute of the 21st 
September 1815, Lord Moira (the Marquis of Hastings) Governor 
General of India, wrote on the subject of revenue-free lands : — 
*' Indeed, the scruples which have saved the whole of these lands 
from indiscriminate resumption, have given cause to admire, as 
much the simplicity as the extreme good faith of all our actions 
and proceedings." Sir Charles Metcalfe said in his Minute of 
the 13th November 1828, that it might be truly affirmed of all 
holders of hereditwy alienations, that they were '.' drones who do 
no good in the public hive." " 1 do not profess," he writes, 
"that 1 would have recommended resumption in every case; but 
we Lad a clear right to resume all alienations of revenue." And 
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commenting on a proposition made by Sir John Malcottn, onljr 
six months after Mr. Elphinetone Wt tlie sberes of Bombay, that 
Niizerana, or a tar, ghouid be levied on every succesaion to aa 
hereditary revenue free-estate, h» remarked : — 

" Sir John Malcolm, indeed, is of opinion, that the imposition waald ba 
received as a benefit, and confer confidence and security. £ven (hat, T con- 
ceive, ii poikiblej tor the very gratititaui indulgencA which we bave con- 
fsrred on the holders of hereditary assignments of public revenue, so dif- 
ferent from what they were before accustomed to, may not unnaturally 
have excited an alarm that such a boon cannot be lasting, which the impo- 
sition of Nuzierana on hereditary continuance might tend 1o allay, as 
indicating the intention of taking some rceompense for the boon, inst^ of 
ultimately resuming It altogether." 

Eow confidently, then, did these English gentlemen. Lord" 
Moira, Sir John Malcolm, and Sir GhaEles Metcalfe (we shall 
(juote Mr. Elphinstone presently), all keenly alive to the sanctity 
of private landed property at home, refer to the exempt-tenure i^ 
India, which was purely native and truly flimsy ! The two latter 
would have had no hesitation to put taxes on succession, which is 
equivalent to partial resumption ; while the first named would 
have resumed the grants summarily and entirely. (By " te- 
sumptioii" is meant, not ousting from possession, but laying on 
assessment.^ Now see in how much stronger language does the 
generous-mmded Muuro, ever cautious of trampling on the rights 
of individuals, furnish details of what he felt to be the true cha- 
racter of exempt -ten urea under native rule, in the Carnatic, 
Southern Mahratta Country, and the Decean, We have already 
quoted some of his words. Let us next go to his Minute of the 
15th March 1822, in which he states that " the terms employed 
in such documents (sunnuds), ' for ever,* ' from generation to 
generation,' or, in Hindu grants, * while the sun and moon 
endure," are mere forms of expression, and were never supposed, 
either by the donor or receiver, to convey tho durability whicn they 
imply, or any beyond the will of the sovereign." 

In his Minute of the I6t!i January 1823, he wrote still more 
fully :— 

" In this countrv, under the native Governments, all grants whatever 
are resumable at pleasure. OfGciRl grants are permsinent while the office 
continues, but not always in the same family; grants for religious and 
charitable purposes to individuals, or bodieftof men, though often granted 
for ever, or while the sun and moon endure, were frequently reaumed at 
short intervals ; grants of Jiigei;rs, or Tnsm lands, frum favor or affection, 
or as rewards for services, were scarcely ever perpetual. It was rare IIibI 
any term was specified, and never one or more lives ; but it made usually 
little difference whether the grant was for no particular period or perpe- 
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common grant containing no Hpecificalion of time ; it 'wbi resumed because 
it was tuu large, or becuuse the reigning sovereign disliked tbe adberentt 
of his pre dec ess ors, and wished to reward his own at their expense ; and 
for various other causes. There was no lule for the continuants of grants 
but his pleasure : they might be resumed in two or three jean, or tbejr 
migbt be continued miring two or three or mart lives ; but when they 
escaped so long, it was never without a revision and renewal. I believe 
that the term of their lives is a longer period than grants for services vitn 
generally permitted by the native princes to run." 

He proceeded :— 

"It appears from these Etcts liist, in the Camatie, 

Sthe highest sort of royal grants], so Tm from being i 
een so much respected as many of the i>rdinary Jaghirt 
sioner of Pounah, in answer to a reference made to him on tne luojeri, uas 
slated that be has not been able to find a single altumgfaa in the Deccsn, 
and has transmitted a list of 590 Jaghires resumed by the Pesbwa'i Go- 
vernment within the last 50 )earB. In the Nizam's dominions, too, Iho 
resumption of the Jaghires appears, from the note of bis minister, Chundoo 
Lall, to bave been regulated, as in tfae Carnatic, by the will of the prince." 

And added ;— 

" There are no persons to wliom Jaghires bave been contlnnecl without 
some change or modification. It can easily be shown that princes resum- 
ed ahumghas at pleasure. It cannot be shown that when they were dis- 
posed to resume, the ael of resumption ever was or eould be prevented. 
It may be said that they were despots, and acted unjustly. Had they 
seized private property, they would have been regarded as unjust by the 
country ; but no injustice was attached to the seizure of an allumglia, as 
the people knew that it was a grant of public revenue. The princes were, 
it is true, despotic, but thej were libera], and even profuse, in their grants, 
and tbe granti themselves grew out of their very despotism ; for it was 
because they found no difficulty in resuming, that they made none in 
gran dog." 

And In bis Grst quoted Minute he brought in a letter from 
Walajah, tke Nawab of the Carnatic, to the Government of 
Madras, dated 18th October 1790, on tlio subject of Jageer 
grants : — " I am Prince of the Carnatic, and for these 40 years I 
Have granted, resumed, and altered Jageere, in such manners as I 
have thought proper." We particularly call attention to Sir 
Thomas Munro's pointed inference, that grants of the public 
revenue were not r^arded by the people in the light of private 
property. We ourselves are inclined to tlie belief that property 
under native rule was, under whatever name, a very voIatiI« 
blessing. When the owner could not bury, or otherwise put it 
out of sight, it was either destroyed by nithleBS invaders, or 
the sheep and oxen were carried off in cattle-liiting raids. Every- 
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tiling passed away, but tlie earth could not pass away, uid to it 
Mmost entirely the rulers liad to look for the means of goTernment. 
If ve keep tliis coustEintly in mind, that besides the buid revenue 
there was scarcely any other which contributed to tlie resources of 
the State,— 'there being little or no excise, orcustoms, as in England, 
— ve shall better understand the difference between the English 
and native Indian revenue-free tenures, and appreciate the re- 
marks of the aforesaid statesmen. 

We are now approaching to particulars- What did the law of 
the Presidency declare tlie Inain tenure to be ? Our readers must 
be aware that it was the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
under whose auspices the Regulation bearing upon the subject of 
reveuue-free tenures was hammered out. It is numbered No. 
XVII. of 1827. Hut, before coming to it, we cannot resist offer- 
ing a definition ofour little wordby anemineutautbority in another 
part of India ; — 

" I should gteatlj doubt whetliar any decided conclusion, in regard to 
the permanency of the griinls, can be drawn from the use of the term 
Inam, wbich must of course be interpreted with reference to the context, 
and to the general tenor of the deed in which it is used. Inam, indeed, 
signilies a gift ; but it is not, tberefore, necessary that the gift 
should be unconditional. Even without referring to the peculisr phraMO- 
logy ordinarily used in the address of a superior to an inferior, the mean- 
ing of the term seems to be nothing more than tbat tba grant is made out 
of the free motion of the gronler." 

This is precisely the kind of definition we should have expected 
, from the originator of the Revenue Settlement of the North-West 
Provinces. It is to be found in Mr. Holt Mackratzie's Paper on 
the Conoongoes, or district acconntants of Bengal, dated 2nd 
January I&22, written when he was Secretary to the Government. 
It suggests that, however correct dictionary interpretations may 
be, they are not always to be r^ied on. To an Englishman's 
mind, there is a very full-meaning sound about the monosyllable 
" gift" ; it calls to mind the gift of a prize at school, a birthday 
gift, the gift of a dai^hter, uid there is a feeling of good ^th in 
the very soul of the word. We know we have got the thing 
given, to have and to hold, and to do with as we like ; it has 
literally merged into the receiver. What a sense of permanency 
and lasUngness is there D(^ about it ! But for the revenue of&cer 
there is a caution about Holt Mackenzie's definition, to this effect: 
— " Do not rely too much on dictionary meanings. The word 
Inam is an exotic in tliis country ; whatever may have been the 
value set on it, in its own soil, it has here acquired a modltied, if 
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not a new, sense : ascertain what tbst h, seconding to local usam, 
and as sltown by the evidence recorded in tbe- archives of too 
Maltratta Government. Witliout these precautions, you are not 
likely to do justice to Governnrenty as nell as to the holder." 

How, tlien, did Mr. Elptiinstone's Regulation handle tlie Inam 
tenure t Did he regard it as private projwrty in its fullest sense — 
tJtat is, as a perpetual and lasting grant of the public revenue ? 
Pethaps it will be better to quote, first of all, his general opinion 
as the historian of India, in which character his remarks nec»- 
sarily apply to all India, and then see how tiiat had been expressed 
by him as Governor of the Bunbay Presidency. 

His History came out in 1343. Speaking of lands held fru of 
aerrice, he writes* : — 

■■ Other klienationi nre to temples or religious peraoni, or to me- 
ritarimiii wrvanM, or to fHvorites. Tliou(ii very nuTn«nnis, tbey ar* 
generally of amall astent, — oft«n lingle viltngas, sometimes only partial 
aKsignntenls on the Oorermnent share of a ril^e ; but in Rome cases also, 
espeeially religious grunts, tliey form very large estates. Religious grant* 
are always in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered witb. A large propor- 
tion of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, atui are regarded 
at among the most steurejoiin* of private pToperty." 

The italics are ours ; but the ^st of the remark is to be found 
in the qualifying clause : — 

** Bu^ tbe gradual inciadae ofsvcb instances of liberality, combined 
with the frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes induces the ruler to 
resume tbe grimts of his predecessors, and more frequently to burtlien 
them with heavy taxes." 

Now, the next sentence shows what the people think of suclt 
flntire, or partial resumption, and we must remember that \ipon 
ihtir verdict we are able to pronounce whether Inam iras ever 
considered full private property in India, or only partly private 
and partly ptibUc : — " When these" — that is, the neavy taxes — 
" are laid on transfers, or even by succession, ikey are not thought 
Ktijusl." [Our italics.J In other words, when the terms of the 
grant arc only partially infringed, by cutting off a part only of the 
rights incident to the exemption, it is not thought unjust ! " But 
total resumption, or the permanence of a fixed rate, is regarded as op- 
pressive." Andthehistorianfinishesbysaying that this reaction— 
i.e. of making Inams contribute to the resources of Government — 
must haYe b^;un long ago, " for the ancient inscriptions oflen 
contain imprecations on any of the descendants of the grantor 
who shall resume his gift." The whole sentence comes in the 
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cliaptet in which thecotnpuisoB isdiawn between Goversment 
as laid down by tile laws rX Manu, and Government as adminis- 
tered by the modern Uiudiis. This lanruage appears to us 
very clear, and it is only the echo of Mr. Elphinstone's ovn acts, 
as we ^all see by referring at ooce to the Regulation XVII. of 
1827. 

In the second Section of that HeguktifMi, tho foadameDta! law 
of the land revenue of the Presidency is declared, — that all 
land is liable to pay assesameDt, according to its kind ; but that, 
if a title to exemption from that payment can be set np, under 
certain rules, it shall be respected, with one most important 
|»ovisD, however. On this proviso turns the queEtion, Can any 
exempt-tenure in the Bombay Presidency be d^ignated privnte 
property ? The proviso is, that each title to exemption shall 
under no circumstances bar the inherent right of Qovernmeut 
to assess even the exempt lands in tines of exigency, and for so 
long as may be required. The words of the Section are : — 

"First. — All land, wbetber applied to sgricultural or other puqwies, 
■hall be liable to tbe pafmsnt of Innij revenue to Government, according to 
the eslnblUbed principUs which govern the nueument or tbat detcriptioD 
of land to whicb it belongs, except lucli a* mav be proved to be either 
wholly 01 partinll/ exempt frnm the payment orUna revenue, under any ol 
the provisions contained in Chapters Ix. and X. ofthta lUintiition. 

" SeeoHiJ.— Provided, bnwever, th»t notbini contained in tbe preceding 
dause, nr in tbe enactments tbeiein cited, thnll be understood to alTect the 
right of Oovernment toMsess to the public revenue alt lands, under whaleitr 
title they m.iy be held, whenever, and so long as the exigoQCiet of tbe SUte 
may render suth assessment neci'Ssary." 

We would ask, What does this law amount to but authori- 
ty for the partial assessment of even exempt- holdings, ignoring 
all title-deeds, or title by prescription, and requiring in times 
of public need the revenue-free holder to bear liis share 
of the public burden ? Can such property be called private 
property, when the public have such a great stake in it ? If 
tlie public could ever, in this way, interfere with it during 
the life-time of the holders, a fortiori, they possessed the 
right of escheat when no more holders were entitled to suc- 
ceed. By the word " holder," we mean a descendant of the 
grantee of the public grant, but not a creditor or other assignee 
of the Inamdar merely. Surely the manner in which these two 
words — ■privnte and public — here clash together, makes it a mere 
mockery to call an Inam, or any other exempt- ten ure, pn'tfofo pro- 
perty. Before ^[r. Elphinstone could have enacted what we 
consider such a smashing clause to all notions of private property 
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in Ml exempt-tenure, he mnst have sauced himself of its perfect 
justice. Perhaps, vith this view, lie referred to tite Poona records, 
now in charge of Captda Cowper, which were, on the conquest of 
the country, under the sujierintendence of liia own Secretary, Mr. 
McDonnell. At all events, there the law standa as plain as 
language can make it, and we need only ask ourselves, how it ta 
Bossibte that such a clause could have be^ unrighteously enacted 
Dy such a man ? Our own idea of the tenure being so, it occurred 
to us that nlien the Three per Gent. Loan would not fill, and the 
Five per Cent. Public WotIcb Loan was opened, there was a capital 
(qiportunity for putting the law in force on Inundars. It in^ht 
be swd that Mr. Elphinstone never intended tliat that Section 
was to be worked ; that it is inapplicable to the circumstnnces of 
ibe present times; and that it has become obsolete, by the 
Govemmetit having tacitly consigned it to oblivion. But we 
cannot adopt such an interpretation of the clause ; for it had first 
of all been promulgated in 1823, five years after the conquest of 
the Deccan, when Mr. Elphinstone was Governor, and it was 
deliberately made law i^ain iu January 1827> Mr. Elphinstone not 
having left the shores of India until Novemberof that year. It was 
aot ptJitic to let the holders suppose that enjoyment of their InamSt 
which must havebeen so violently disturbed just before the conquest, 
was again to be immediately interfered with by the peaceful con- 
queror who had come among them. So far from allowing this. 
Collectors had been from the very first vested with a discretionary 
authority to continue as life-grants, whenever they deemed it 
expedient, alt those holdings which were at once resumable under 
the BegulatJon of 1823. Turbulent and idle classes, and Bhats 
and Brahmans, were also to be indulgently treated ; but on the 
lOth June 1828, not a year after Mr. Elphinstone's departure, 
the very next Governor, Sir John Malcolm, forthwith did an act 
which, so far from showing any intention to forego the right of 
partial assessment, when necessary, was tantamount to a proposal 
to enforce it by the levy of a Nuzerana, or relief on successions, 
as con^dered, perhaps, the easiest mode, to the parties concerned, 
of putting on the assessment. We are quite aware that Sir 
John M^colm did not cite the law as his authority for this in- 
tended measure, but he knew of its existence, doubtless, and 
probably felt, therefore, that it justified his proposal. We have 
alluded to the support it met at Lord Melcalfe'« hands, and 
, may now quote a few words from Sir John Malcolm's Minute of 
the 30th November 1830 :— * 

' " I have auerted that this tax might be gnMj extended, and that it 
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iMuU be iBMt pndiMtiTa, ud not aapepnUr. Th* rMMoa for lk«M ^- 
nioni are full;f giren in mr Hinute- Tba payment of Nuuurana U in 
canformily witli ancient and established usage ; it ii associated with lh« 
conflnnation of bereditaiy claims, and, at a tax, i* pecaliarly sppropriat* 
to tLe actaal conditiDU and (eclingi of a nmnber of the inbftbitant* of the 
prariBCM which hart ncently bceaiM intqect to Briiiah lula in thU 
quulei of India." 

The scheme, liowever. Aid not then meet with the approTal of 
the Honorable Court of Directors, who, in 1832, r^arded it u 
though it were burdening a paiticuhu class <^ subjects with an 
exceptional tax ; quite fingethil, apparently, that the law nerer 
intended that class to be for erer exempt from taxation, ahonld 
tiie exiffencies of the State require their contributions. Since 
then the Bombay revenues have continued to fiul, and the 
RiDotint of alienations has been felt to be so heavy, as to 
cause the Legidature of Ipdia to make provisions for some 

X'ar inquiry into tbem, with a view both to conArm just 
, at their worth, and to recover the wrongfullv-withlield 
revenues. We think that whilst the " Public Woncs Loan" 
lasts, all Inamdars might be made to contribute for the benefits 
which they, in common with others, will derive from the costof its 
works. Here is what the Marquis of Hastings said so &r back 
as 1815:— 

" Of all tubjecta of taxation, I ahould conceira llie profits of the rent- 
free loads the mast legitimat«. Tba holden of land of tbia deacription are 
at present exempted Trou cdi coDtributioDS, whether to Ihe local Police or 
Government, by wbich they are protected, or to tLe public woiks,fiomwbicli 
their estates deriTe equal benefit with the reit of the community, Tbey are 
indebted for the exemption, either to tbe luperstitiun, to the false ehnrity, or 
the ill-directed favors of tbe beads of fDrmer Governmenta, and other men 
in power, and bare little personal claim upon ourselvsa for a porpelnal u.- 
emption from tbe obligation they owe at luojei!ta."---£ecenu« and Judicial 
SeUetioni, Vol. I. 

And Sir Thomas Munro, in his Minute of the 31st August 1820, 
proposed putting a tax of from one^tenth to <me-fim of the 
standard aasessment on Inam land. He sud : — " I can hare no 
doubt of tbe right of tbe State to resort to such a measure, when- 
ever it may b«ome necessarr. It was never intended by tbe 
Native Prince who granted the Inam, it wu never supposed by 
the owners themselves," that their lands vere pot to aia, in sowt 
degree, the public resources. Mr. KIphinstone evidently held the 
same views as tbe " master- workman," Monro. The land 
assessment of Bombay falls, we believe, on something like two- 
thirds of the population. The Government of India are pressed 
for money. The wretched Bengalee, who pays for hinuelf and 
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Bombay too, and ctmnot get clean salt to eat, -ciieB atood ^^nat 
tbe alienations of this f^idencj. Has not the " necessary" 
time arrived ? 

Supposing it were again intended to carry out sncli a just 
measure, it lias more tban ouce occurred to ua that it would 
create leas discontent amonff the Inamdars if the law were boldly 
promulgated hy a. legal proclamation, tlian by attempting to levy 
& Nwurana on successions, or any other kind of tax, mthovt any 
ailtaion to the lata. In the latter case, it would convey to 
the minds of the people the same idea as is now under our 
humane Govemment conveyed by that ominous little word 
" puttee," wliich it is difficult to explain in all its signifi- 
cancy, but which means an arbitrary, not a lawful, tax. It would 
be associated witli the vaiious " puttees" levied at the caprice of 
the former rulers, who were guided by no written laws ; who levied 
them at no certain intervals, for no particular length of time, and 
Dot foe any woU-understood and fixed objects. If the Inamdan 
were required to contribute, it would not signify to the native 
ruler what designation he might give to the tax. He would sim- 
ply fix on some name suggested by the particular and temporary 
oliject of its levy. The Inamdars of those days were accuetomea 
to this mode of procedure, but they Icnew that our Government 
have always been averse to it. To note a recent illustra- 
tion of this feeling: — When the people were asked if they 
would like to subscribe for the support of the widows and children 
of those who had served with the English fleets and armies, the 
uneducated portion were heard to ask each other what was this 
" suntoah puttee" (literally, voluntary tax or contribution) that 
the sahibs and district officers wanted to collect ? They saw no 
law authorising even the proposal ; it was immediately called a 
"puttee,"- which, we believe, in itself contains a notion of an 
arbitrary act; and to their minds, the reason for asking them to 
^in in the contribution must have originated with English reverses 
in the Crimea. They must have supposed it was a sort o( war 
tax. We particulaily guard ourselves from stating that this was 
actually levied, as a "puttee," in the native sense of it, noUm 
vokfia; and know noUimg about the manner in which contribu* 
tions were made by ttio natives. But here is another illustratbn 
«f how mnch depends on the meaning i^ this word " puttee," and 
the manner of putting a law, or standing order, or guarantee of 
Uie Government, into force. Mr. Inveiarity, the Collector of Bel* 
guiBi, made a proposition that an " additional tax of six pies on 
iMfih rupee of collection" should be levied " for the construction 
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and maintentuic« of a net- work of toa<1s throughout the length and 
breadth of the land." But it Diet with only partial success — that 
U) it was approved of as far as the non-surveyed districts went; 
But what Captain Wingate and Government considered the insu- 
perable objection to its adoption in the surveyed districts, vat, 
that the thirty yenrs' guarantee precluded Government, durii^ 
its continuance, from imposing an additional tax on the land for 
any purpose whatever, unless with the consent of the land-holder. 
It was stipulated, however, tliat in the unsurveyed districts, the 
greatest care was to be taken that the assessment for the "Distiict 
Improvement Fund,"-^as tlie idea, with some modifications, was 
afterwards coined into, — should not appear as a distinct and addi- 
tional tax for local purposes. It was by no means to be recorded in 
the viUage books. But the assessment, at the time of settling the 
rates for the district, was to be so put on as to cover the cost of 
the fund, which was to be disbursed from the district office, for 
the benefit oFtlie whole district. Captain Wingate, in his pub- 
lished letter No. 57, of 17th February 1852, says : — 

" It must be quite clmr, tlmt as regnrds the nbilitf nf Ibe cultivntor to 
paj* hotb the assesameTit and the tnx fur laenl purposes, it is a matter of 
indiffdrenca whether the two are kept dlsliact, or mixed up la one ; but m 
regnrda the feelin£! with which be would contribute it, is by no meana as. 
If the tax ia kept dUtinct, he would cull it a jba&tee puttee (extra cesa), and 
view it as the first, probably, of a aeries of fresb impusitiona, and as 
indicative of a return to the policy ef native Governments. It would 
weaken his faith in the stnbilitj of the new assessment, in the caseofdii- 
tricts not yet eettled, and be viewed as a direct breach of faith on the part 
of Government, in tbe case at districts which have already obtained tba 
thirty years' guarantee." 

Kow, the difference between the case of tbe guaranteed ry^ 
under the surveys, and tbe guaranteed Inamdar under the Regu- 
lations, is, that in the former case it is a perfect guarantee, 
protecting the ryot from all assessment, ofwhatever kind, overuul 
above the regulated amount ; whereas, with the Inamdar, it is a 
qualified guarantee, extending only to partial or total esempti(Hi 
in ordinary times, but reserving to Government the right to lay on 
assessment in times of emergencv, during which times the exemp- 
tion is to cease. A vakeel could take the case of the ryot into 
any Mofussil court, and gain the day. He would be immediately 
stumped out if he took the Inamdai into court, afler once Giovern- 
mant had publicly declared their intentiou to put the law in force 
on Inamdars. It is the vakeela who keep up so much of the liiiga- 
tion of the country ; but even if they represented the creditors aod 
assignees of the Inamdars, their case would be no stronger. These 
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l^ple knew what were the llabilitiea on the Inam land, according 
to law, and what kind of property they were receiving in mortgage, 
sale, or gift. Iftheydidnot know it, theii want of acquaintance with 
the law does not make their caee a bit better. When once a pnblic 
pFoclamation had been issued, citing the Regulation XVII. of 1827, 
Sec. II. Clause 2Qd, tlie Government luight then meet the views of 
the Inamdars in levying nssessment in such tashion as best suited 
their convenience and their own idea,— either on successions or 
i« any other way ; but if tlie In^ndars then called it a " puttee," 
we should say it was a misnomer, since the written law takes 
away the notion of an arbitrary act. It would, however, be impo- 
litic to include the religious holdings in the generEd taxation 
oflnams. We think that if this measure were carried out, it 
would arouse the faculties of the payers of land revenue to a 
sense of the injustice of their being so overburdened with taxation, 
owing to the existence of such a lai^e quantity of alienated 
lands free from that burden ; for even yet they do not see the 
unf^r position in which they are placed. In Kolhapoor — if example 
in a living native State be wanted — the Inaradars contribute 30 per 
cent, on their possessions, besides being " liableto be called upon for 
oilier customary' State contributions, which have hitherto amounted 
to a further annual sum of about 5 per cent."* This of course 
makes the general taxation of tlie State more equal. 

Let \i8 return to the history of our word Inam. Was its tenure 
not defined, in any way, by the Regulation of 1823, or of 1827 ? 
No; neither Regulation mentions it by name, notwithstanding that 
each contains a list of the tenures which were to be considered 
exempt, as being so recognised by the custom of the country. One 
reason, perhaps, for the word Inam not appearing in the list was, 
that it did not profess to contain aU the recognised exempt- 
tenures, but only the " more particular" ones. It might be added, 
too, if good cause could be shown for the admission of any new 
names to its benefits. Another reason probably was, thattlie 
opinions of the revenue atithorities were so conflicting — the word 
had come to have so loose a signiScation — its privileges and limits 
were so indistinctly marked — it would be safer not to authoritatively 
pronounce upon it, and declare it one of tlie tenures recognised as 
exempt by the custom of tlie country. Better leave the Collectors 
and Judges to deal with it according to local acceptation, as cases 
arose. We must here mention that the advantages of a "tenure 
recognised by the custom of the country" over an ordinarily exempt- 
tenure, were, apparently, that if in the case of the latter tenure 
• Mnjor Graham, p. 6.1. 
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six jreus' asseaementby Government could be proved, it desttojred 
tli« claimant's title (in cases based, of course, on praseriptira 
enjoyment, and not on valid deeds of grant); whereas in the tenure 
recc^nisedby the custom of the country, proof of asseesnient tot 
double that period, or tvelve yean, had to be deduced by the 
Govamroent officer, before he could assert the Government right 
to assess. But in 1831, a Supplement came out to Reg. XTII. 
of 1B27< the Government having collected sufficiently trustworthy 
information to enable tliem to declare tliat the two tenures which 
we have spoken of in a former page, called the " Vechaoia" and 
" Gerania" tenures of Guaerat (ori^nating in invalid gr»ite of 
. the patels), were now to be ranked among the tenures recognised 
as exempt by the custom of tlie country- It is a remarkable 
(act, tliat in the Regulations of 1623 and 1827 it was ordered 
that these two tenures were '* in no case, so far as the rights of 
Government are concerned, to be considered as tenures recognised 
by the custom of the country." We allude to this as esemiilifying 
the fact that the information collectedon the conquest of a country 
cannot be always relied on. In 1833. anotlier Supplement to 
It^. XVII. oi 1827 was promulgated, but neither in that does 
the word Inam appeal. It is impossible to suppose that Govern- 
ment didnot knowwhat Inam meant, yet their pointedly abstain- 
ing from mentioning its name is a most aote-worthy circumstance. 
The next must common word to Inam, viz. " Wuttun," was 
speclGed, uid as to " Jageers," the Government declared without 
hesiiation, in 1823, that " land held exempt as Jsgcer shall be 
liable to resumi^ion and assessment under the general rules, at the 
pleasure of Government." This was confirmed in the 38th Section 
of the Regulation of 1827. 

The Collectors and Judges, then, had been left, as we liave 
slioirn, between 1818 and 1833, to set their own value on the 
word, and necessarily their decisions were very conflicting, even 
in the same courts. Some r^arded Inam property as private 
freehold, which could be used in whatever manner the Inamdar 
chose, and lect^ised even his right to devise it by will to his 
adopted son, or anybody else; which was to ignore the rever- 
sionary right of the pul»Iic, on failure of descendants of tlie body of 
the original grantee. This was interpreting Inam in the full 
sense of " gift," and as an Englishman understands that word. 
They seem to have argued to themselves in some such strain 
as thist — The Nizam pulls down Diipleix, sets up Clive as Inamdar 
in his place, and grants him land, to do with as he pleases. Why 
should the English treat the small Inamdar differently ? The 
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nioont^ of thinkers on other judicial benches would be inclined 
to meet such an im^nary argument by stating, that when wise 
heads propounded a law, abstract discussion based on English 
notions of property should give place. Had the GoTernment 
intended to part for ever with the exempt lands, they would not 
have en.ncted a clause qualifying the exempt- ten are, and ensuring 
a prospective interest in it for the benefit of the public. This act 
of ownership at once dispels the notion of pHvate property in an 
exempt-tenure. These thinkers would (in the spirit of the defi- 
nition of Holt Mackenzie) not be salasfied, in the absence of deedSi 
that an Inam tenure necessarily meant even an hereditary one. 
Still less a permajieiitly exempt-tenure. We fancy their decisions 
would havo also gone forth, that so long as the law gave to the 
Governnient the right to assess in times of exigency, transfers, by 
sale or gift, of Inam lands, could only be risk transfers ; that ibey 
would further declare that to transfer without the suiction of 
Government, to an adopted son or assignee, would neutralise the 
right of Government to claim the reversion of the holding, if the 
fiimily of the Inamdar became extinct. We believe it to be tjuito 
certain, that the public interests have suffered by such conflicting 
opinions ; hot we, nevertheless, assert, that the remedy is still in 
the hands of Governnient, whenever they may deem the times to 
be of such exigency as to demand the enforcement of the 
law. If any improper transfers have taken place, putting the 
Uw in force would soon biing them to light, and rectify the evil, 
by making the original Inamdar's family come forward, and if thOT 
were not to be found, the holdings could be permanently assessed. 
We take the following extract (p. 35) 6om Mr. WUIoughby'a 
Minute on the Tora Gerass levy of Guzerat. It contains a valua- 
ble warning for all revenue officers :—- 

" Tbe pTtsent cnie ilto illuitratei th« n«ceuity of attending rigidlvlo 
the earlieit ifrnptomi of innovatloD upon old Icnurat and customg. We 
see Ihat instances wbcre the officers of Government may bare sanctioned, or 
not pntested against, the slienation of righu, &r« adduced as evidence to 
prove tke alienable nature of sucb rlgbts ; and I believe, bj degrees, Wut- 



tliat Government should continue to exercise control in order to enforce the 
performanceof the duties attacbing to such otlices, hsve become eJienable 
to B Utget extent tbnn the lair, properlj administered, will juslifr. Tbere 
are many pajnienta and allowances wbicb Governmeat may be bound 
morally to make, but wbich ought not, and cannot, be properly enforced bv 
a court of law against the Government. Of thia nature I consider Ibe 
I'om Gerass pnyment, which Goremmenl mnit retMH tbe right of discon- 
tinuing, or temporarily withholding, without cbtllenge by a court of law. 
VOL. ra. — MO. I. S3 
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TbcK are impvrfeet rwfau, Bttd na •tteinpt made to alter tburehuader 
•hould CTH M allowed, withmit the matter being bmugbt to tba special 
notice of GoTernment ; and I tfaink it will be weU to iisne general instrai;- 
tiont to tbe Collector!, in no case to allow of transfers of rights, which 
partake of thii cbaracler, without a special reference to GoTemment." 

After the year 1833, the word still continued to be tomed 
OTer and over like a doubtful coin, until, in the time of Sir 
Geoige Clerk and Mr. Beid, with poor Goldsmid as Revenue 
Secretary, it was its fortune to receive a decided stamp ; 
and in the succeeding reiga of Lord Falkland, aEter changing 
banils a good many tiroes between the Presidency and certain 
Mofussil aathorities, it was eventually tested, as the Persians 
would phrase it, " on the touchstone of e)?periment," by the 
Government Assayer in Bombay, As he pronounced it current, 
it was forthwith delivered into the Calcutta Mint, and came out in 
1852 manufactured into a new specie, but still the genuine coin, 
with the following superscription (Act XI. of 1852, Schedule B^ 
regarding claims to peTsonal Inams, &c.) : — 

"2. All land held under a Sunnud declaring it to be hcrwHlarf, «hall 
be 10 eontinued according to the termt of tbe Sunnnd," 

This rule bad three provisions attached to it. The first required 
that the grant should have been either made, or specifically recog- 
nised, by a competent authority. The second, that there had been 
nothing in the conditions of the tenure which could not be observed 
without a breach of the laws of the laud, or the rules of public 
decency. The third, that the grant had not been afterwards revoked, 
or disallowed, or an alteration of its terms ordered or recognised 
by a competent authority. These, then, are the points to be 
determined when a claimant produces documentary evidence of a 
reliable character. But, when this is partly defective, or no such 
evidence is forthcoming, a title may be set up by the claimant, 

J which means, by the investigating officer searching the records 
or him,] based ou authorised and continuous enjoyment for a 
term of years under the former Government, and on proof that one 
or two generations of the family of the original holder have 
succeeded in obtaining possession. Thus, proof of such enjoyment 
for. a period of sixlj/ years, and through two or more direct des- 
cents, creates an hereditary title in the incumbent at the conquest 
of 1817-18. If the holding haa heen so enjoyed for on\j forty 
years, or less than sixty, and one generation had succeeded, then 
only a terminable title is made out in favor of the holder at the 
conquest, — that is, when one generation from his hody have passed 
away, the exemption ceases, and GoTeinjnent put on assessmoat. 
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-as it liad dose before the grant. We shall rerwt to this subject 
^ain. Saccessions take plaice, according to the custom of tlte 
country, among Hindus, by male descendants, and among Maha* 
medans, by both male and female descendants. When marriage is 
forbidden by the religious law of the Inamdar, or not customary in 
ike caste, then succession goea on by means of disciples, oi what- 
ever names the nominees, male or female, may go by. Th^e are 
the rules r^arding claims to personal Inams not adjudicated 
be&re the passing of the Act. Of course, when the British Gro- 
Ternment have already pledged their word in any former decision, 
it cannot be called back, unless there be proof that fraud had 
been practised in obtaining that decision. 

The next class of holdings are those for the support of religious 
establishments, as temples, mosques, and similar cherished insti- 
tutions of the country. The Legislature has applied the word 
** permanent" to these, which word holds out the promise that 
religions toleration, which has hitherto been the policy of the 
British Government in India, Ghall continue to be their policy. 
If the investigating officer, therefore, should come across a grant 
for religious purposes which does not contain words expressive 
of its permanent character, such a character is implied as the 
very esswce of the grant. The idol of the Hindus and the Jaina 
is, in the hearts of each, supposed to live fur ever. The followers. 
of the Prophet are allowed to believe that theirs is the only true 
and enduring creed. When no sunnuds or other documentaiy 
evidence is forthcoming in support of the title to exemption of 
lands for religious purposes, if /(»riy years' authorised and un- 
interrupted enjoyment in the Peshwa's time can be proved by the 
investigating officer, it is sufficient for him to declare the liuiding 
a " permanent" one ; to last, that is, until a temple of Truth 
shall be raised, on the only right foundation, when the people 
themselves vrill naturally divert the revenues to its support. 
There is a marked difference in this respect between the law ofl852 
for the Deccan province, and the law of 1827 for the old pro- 
vinces. In the former, the Collector was bound to interfere and 
avenge the nghts of the vill^e goddess, if the people complained 
tbat the man^^ers of the temple were misappropriating her re-. 
venues. That law want, or rather goes, beyond mere toleration, — 
to active countenance and patronage. We do not say that the 
Collectors did interfere, but that they wore bound by law to do 
so, if their aid were solicited by the people. We well know, 
however, that it was only at the end of 1842 that the practice 
was discontinued of the Collectors certifying in their abstracts to 
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the Gril Auditor, that the payment (ai " Maaabishek," 
*' Vyas Pooja," and such religious ceremonies, were made to 
the proper parties, and that during the period charged in the 
abstracts, those ceremonies )iad been duly performed. It 
vas a religious duty, second wily to his own as a Christian, and 
ve rather think that Campbell would eay that it was about the only 

Crt of a Collect<»'s duties in the alienation department, which eaa 
sud to have beeu at all religiously performed ! By leaving the 
leligioas to themselves, as the Act of 1852 requires, these false 
creeds are likely to goto decay much quicker than if Government 
officers showed the slightest interest for the preservation of thm 
worship. 

A third class of holdings relates to Inams granted for the 
performance of serviced <Ae vttia^e, as contra-distinguished from 
service to the Slate- These are, by local usage, hereditair ; for 
tiiey are the verjfons et origo of the vill^ constitutions. Waether 
or not a grant have words introduced into it of hereditary import, 
the holdings would, nevertheless, be so treated. There are a 
great many petty village offices, hut all do not exist in every 
village, though many are common to every vilh^e. They are too 
numerous to mention in this paper. So long as village polity is 
what it is, no administrator in his senses would attempt to inter- 
fere with these service grants. They might at present be deaig- 
Bated permanent. Bat when a village grows into a town — when 
trades and profes^ons cease to be monopolies, which now in 
village commnnities theyalmost id ways are— that is, when competi- 
tionand free trade come into play — some ofthepettv officesofa village 
are sure to die a natural death, and others might, if considered 
necessary, be then abolished, without any hardship or injustice. 
Such a state of things is very far distant, and with these our ideas, 
we pass from the vilta^ staff to the service nominally rendered to 
the Stale by the hereditary district officers, of whose usefiilness 
we entertain a far different estimate— we mean the Dessaees or 
Peshmookhs, Sir Dessaees, Nadgowdas, and Deshpandays. The 
treatment of their holdings is about the most unh«Jthy symptom 
of revenue mani^;ement in the Bombay Presidency.. Their emolo- 
ments in land, grain, and cash, are really a crushing incubus on 
the public revenues ; the service taken from them — not personal 
service, but service of deputies, — or a small tender in cash in 
lieu of service, is so absurdly disproportionate to th«r gigantic 
Wnttuns (service holdings) as to make it almost tantamannt to 
keeping up two eetablishments for purposes of collection — viz. that 
of ws&e hereditary district officers, who were the chief inatrumentB 
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in the Pwhira's time for this duty, and oui ovn costly eatablidt- 
meiit of Dufturdars, Mamlutdors, Deputy Collectors, Mahal- 
kurees, and subordinates. Our experience of the services of the 
hereditary district ofBcers, gathered from personal observation and 
the writings oF able revenue servants of the Government, haa 
been, that they are a most useless and inefficient body of men, 
never willingly aiding the operations of the public servant of 
Government, but rather doing their utmost to thwart and mar all 
bis endeavours. Particularly when professing to bring the Inam 
Act into tbrce, they threw every possible obstacle in its way, and 
this, considering how handsomely they are remunerated, cannot 
be too severely condemned. Instead, however, of regarding their 
service holdings as remuneration, or reward for service, as honA 
fide " pugar," 1. e, pay or wages, they seem to look upon them aa 
their " huks" or " rights," free from ail conditions. Either the 
service exacted, or assessment in lieu of service, sliould be 
greatly enhanced, or the authorities might follow iu the steps of 
the Bengal Government, and abolish the office. In Bengal, the 
hereditary district officers of the former Government have, we 
believe, been long since numbered among the things that were. 

Next comes a class of holdings- to which the rules for the 
adjudication of other holdings shall not necessarily apply. These 
itfe holdings of a political nature. An exempt class among tlia 
exempt. Tlie m^iin , " parcere sul^ectis et debellare stiperbos," 
seems to be reversed in the alienation department throughout 
India. It is very remarkable to notice the extreme indulgence with 
which Sirdars and Chiefs are always treated. They are verily a 
privil^^ class, and above the law ! They are allowed to clamour 
tor their rights, but the Indian Governments seem afraid to remind 
these parties of their obligations. When the country was taken, 
it was stipulated that whatever Inams, &c. were held by the Chief 
at the breaking out of the war, witliin the special dominions of the 
Company, should be continued after inquiry. This period of the 
war was fixed, because to go into the question of original right 
would be to create as much havoc among holders of Inams as tlie 
Pindaries did throughout the country. But it was also agreed 
that the rights of the Government in the Jageer States should 
be restored. We would ask. Is not the Agreement of Punder- 
poor, of August 1812, which is still in force, a dead letter as far 
as those clauses which were designed for the advantage of Govern- 
ment are concerned ? In it we find the following Article II. : — 

" Th* JagMfdua mgfigt to restore pTDm|it]j all usurped laadi, without 
exotptioD, ud ta nlinquish all rerwuet wbuh they enjoy without iiumiuU. 
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TlMir innnuds m to be examintd for thi* porpou, Knd any grannilt tba 

may offer for mitigntion, U be hereafter inveatignted. Under Ibis Artide 
all lands which are held in comavis are to be restored to tbe Peihwa."— 
Bombay Trealiu, p. 761. 

This agreemeDt vas niad« with the Chiefs of the Southern 
Mahratta Oountry in a bodjr. Here is what Campbell says of 
the other side of India :— 

" Jyepore was bound to pay eight Ia« (which it paid to the Mahraltas 
before us) from a revenje of 10 lacs, with provnloti for prospective 
increase. Although it baa so large a rerenue, it furnishes no contingent, 
and never paid up its tribute, because the liajas preferred spending the 
inotiey, and of course would not pa/ ifthej were not made to. The lata 
Erici&h Agent was ftn enthusiastic admirer of Rajpoots, &nd succeeded 
in getting the tribute reduced bj half, ou tbe ground that it had nerer 
been paid."* 

"We do not think that Bombay could he accused of greater 
tenderness, and consequent injustice, than this. One branch 
of the political holdings conies under the Surinjaro rules of the 
Deccan. The inquiry into this has partly reveled the scramble 
for Inams which took place on the Peshwa's downfall ; and 
how soon the majority of officers had given to tlie word Inam 
a sense of permanency, which it never bore under native 
Gtovernments ; and liow holdings, not strictly Inam, came to 
be entered in the Government accounts under tiiis heading, 
thus escaping conditions of service. It has also gone far to 
correct erroneous opinions which prevailed, not only on the 
*' Mokassa," " Jageer," or " Surinjam" tenure,— -three convertible 
terms in India, however generic the last named may be in 
Sind, — but has assisted in diffusing a great deal of nseful 
collateral information on alienation matters hitherto hid in the 
Foona archives, or else not fully appreciated ; and we hope to 
see the researches of the able officer in charge of that inquiry, 
and of other officers who have superintended the Poona Dufter, 
published for the information of the revenue servants of Govern- 
ment, if not in extenm, in some condensed shape. We are satis- 
fied that the more that is known on alienation matters, and the 
warmer the discussion that takes place, the better for the publio 
interests. 

A clause in the Act now follows, authorising the investigating 
officer to continue, as an act of grace, during the life-time of the 
holder, all those holdings the titles to which have been proved 
defective, unless there be fraud proved. This gives sufficient 

* Modem India, p. lU. 
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warning to the bod, or legal heir (as a creditor under a certi6Gate 
of the civil court), not to look to the holding for future support, 
or as a means of dcfrayinj; money claims against the holder. 
When a holding escheats from defect of title, no one is ousted 
from possession, but assessment is laid on according to th« 
survey rates, and the party entitled to the 30 years' guarantee is 
the occupant of tlie soil ; but if tlie Iriamdar happened to be 
occupant, and not merely the recipient, of the Government tax, 
he would of course be entitled to have his name entered in tb« 
public accounts as what is now called the " Ehatedar," and be 
considered the guaranteed Government tenant for thirty years, if 
he cUose. Another clause lays down the manner in which the 
widows of the last incumbent of a resumed holding may be pro- 
vided for during their Uves. 

Let us now return to the personal holding — th^ is, the one 
held free from all conditions of secular or religious service ; the 
holding, in fact, of which the bolder is rightly designated 
Inamdar, and nothing more. It has no qualifying adjunct^ 
or preflxes. What does the law declare such a tenure to be ? 
Is a personal Inam an hereditary tenure ? There can be no 
question that the most common form of an Inam grant to an 
individual was an hereditary tenure. The Peshwa's records 
fully establish this position, but if the original grant and 
registry be silent on the point, and ttie grants be made io an 
inawidual in Inam, not to liira and his descendants, it is 
not necessarily inferred that it was an hereditary grant. The 
inference is the very opposite ; but in such case it is posssible that 
a prescriptive title of one of the two degrees we have before 
named may be established on the incumbent at the British 
accession. By his succession to the holding, his title becomes 
complete, and the period of the future continuance of tlie holding 
would be determined according to the length of time his father or 
grandfather had been able to maintain tlieir position under their 
paramount lord, the Peshwa. It would create either a termi- 
nable title, or an hereditary title, iu the family of the incumbent 
of 1817-18, who becomes, as it were, the British grantee^ 
His uncles and tffothers could not, of course, succeed under our 
Government, but only his own descendantn. In the next place, 
an ai^ument agEunst the Inam tenure being inherently an 
hereditary tenure b, that an Inam grant is sometimes made for 
a term of lives, either one oi more. Sir Thomas Munro speaks 
of such grants, and our own Govemmeut used often to mako 
them as rewuda to maitoiaous public servants, until it discovered 
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how Bystematicall^' these norttiies over-reaclied them, bj getting 
villages and lands made over, far exceeding in value that of the 
proposed grant. Those who have waded through the Khutput 
Blue Books will remember a grant of this kind to Nursoo Punt, 
of Baroda notoriety, but we forget whether it was on an hereditary 
tenure, or only for a term of lives. 

Whilst discussing the general question of the nature of the Inam 
tenure, it may be as well to allude to an opinion which was 
recently entertained in the very highest quarters, that an Inam 
grant was originally one from the rich to the poor, for Iiis main- 
tenance. We very much doubt whether this is correct. But, 
if this is what an Inaui grant originally was, the Peshwa's records 
prove that it has long since lost that character. We assert that 
any person, rich or poor, might be an Inamdar, and, according to 
our ideas of the word, the French and English themselves were at 
one time Inamdars on a lai^ scale. The following are a few of 
the instances, which might be multiplied, in support of these 
remarks : — Warren Hastings grants Sindia, for his noble behaviour 
at the Convention of Wnrgaon, " the fort, town, and purgunna of 
Broach," iu testimony of the generous conduct manilested by 
Maharaja Subhadar Mahdoo Rao Sindia to tlie Government of 
Bombay, at Wurgaon, and of his humane treatment and release of 
the English gentlemen who had been delivered as hostages on that 
occasion.* Then, in 1802, the Gaekwar grants to the Company 
of the Ei^lish Bahadoor " an Inam, or donation," of " the 

iiurgunna of Chiklee," " as a spontaneous mark of his gratitude" 
or their sending Major Walker to his help in reducing the rebel 
Mulbar Rao Gaekwar Himmut Bahadoor.f We may further 

3 note the Gaekwar's sunnud to illustrate the manner m which 
le pre-existing rights of parties in the district are reserved : 
" Saving always, and subject to the gifts and donations, such as 
daily allowances, annuities, Inams of land and vill^es, charita- 
ble allowances, durukdars, jasoods, and the rights of zemindars, 
and whatever there may be in this Mahal." And one more grant 
in the same year was that of the vill^ of Bhata, in the purgunna 
of Ghowrassee, in Inam, to the Gaekwar's Dewan or Minister, for 
the purpose of an abode for himself and family, " to the end that, 
entering on the possession thereof, he may appropriate its produce 
to his support." 

We are satisfied that our readers, on the first perusal of these 
grants, would exclaim, in connection with our former remarks, If 

• Bmba; TimUm, p. JV]. t BombST Trntiv, p. U*. 
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this is not private property, what is ? Our answer would be, that, 
according to the custom of the country, bo long as the family of 
the grantee are iu existence, whether the " Company of the £a- 
lish Baliadoor" or the small Inamdar, they aro at liberty to do 
what they like with their own, so as their act is not illegal. But 
as at present the cry is " Long life to the Company of the English 
Bahadoor !" — and this is likely to endure for an indefinite period — 
what we have to say relates only to the Native Inamdars. We 
assert, as r^ards them, that when the family of a grantee have died 
out, if arrangements had been made during their life-time witb 
creditors or other asBsigcees, to which tlie Government were not a 
party, those arrangements, however valid as between the Inamdar 
and assignee, could, under no circumstances, be binding on the 
Govenuuent. This remainder man, as it weret is always 
ready to step in and claim the escheat for the public, when, 
the family of an Inamdar becoming extinct, tiie intentions of 
the grantee had thus seen their fulmment. As with the Statea 
of Nagpoor and Satara, so with the holdings of petty Inamdars. 
In the latter case it is homoeopathic annexation in infinitesimal 
doses; in the former, still liomceopathic (would say the Friend of 
/Wi'o), but the pills are larger. We can, however, quite enter 
into the views of those who wish to see all future restrictions as t» 

EeisonaL Inams at an end ; to see, that is, landed estates mav-- 
etable, as in Kngland, and bargains and contracts taking place 
as in commerce, so as to efface the very words of " lapse" and 
" escheat" from the vocabulary of the Government revenue 
officer. Everybody must wish for such a desirable state of 
things, but it resolves itself into a question of £ s. d. Bombay 
cannot afford it. It must for a long time to come jealously watch - 
for all lapses of Inaras. The principle must, for the present, con-. 
tinue to be tliat, if a grant does not specifically declare that an. 
Inam is transferable (which we rather think it never does — weliave 
never seen such a grant by a native ruler), tlie inference is, that. 
teansier, to the detriment of the public right of reversion, was. 
never intended. The custom of the country in Kngland would be 
the very opposite. A grant by a former English king on here- 
ditary tenure, would imply that the Grown had parted with tlia 
land for ever and ever, out and out ; 60 that the grantee 
and his ^mily could devise the land by will, and the Crown 
could only claim the escheat when no owner (not when tut 
descendant of the original grantee) could be found. But England 
has her excise and customs to look to, to support her Government. 
Bombay has very little beyond the land revenues, and not hal£ 
VOL. in. — MO. I. 24 
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enough y«t of them. We «iU close this part of our subject with 
the blowing nmuks made by Mr. WiUonghby, ia his Minute in 
the Satan Blue Book :— 

"Pars. 18. — Although, hewcTcr, I concur vith tbost who are oppoMd 
b> adoption on prisciple, I ihonld be ntj gUd to tee ft rehiation from that 
BUtxim or OUT Tula ia India «bich ii hostile to the acqiusilion of pcopertj 
ia the soil. I should like to see rent-frea estatn created tiiroughout tha 
cuunlry, either bj erants conferred in perpeluitjr or long leaiex, on thoaa 
who h)Te <nDspicuouilj diitia^ished themselves inthe service of the Stale, 
and suoh gruits might occauonall]' b« Enbstituled for the pecnniarf 
pen&ioni at present awarded. I ahouid also like to see a ejitem, gradually 
tntroduced, ol allowLnji in the &rst instance on a limited scale, and under 
such rules f(s would secure the rights of all parties possessing an interest 
in the soil, the redemption of the land-tax now paid to Gofernment. The 
enation of rent-free estate* h; theaa meaBi would, 1 think, be a Tait bene- 
£t to India, and would developa its resources far more effectaaUv and ^pa- 
ditiously than can be expected to long as the Goiernment thali continue 
the landlord of the whole countrj. 

*' ' The belt of all workmen is be who works for himself. Thus the 
enterprise of an individual, when well ditMted and^vlj sustained, will gene- 
Tall; M found to exceed that of tfaeState orofiocMparateeoaununitie*. Tba 
•coaoffif of a man who is to reap the whole profit of ■ venture, bis kecnnest, 
vigour, and spirit, are unconquerable; bis daring is commensurate with his 
cam ; he stjmds unequalled, because others hare divided interests, and he 
but one.' I hope I shall b« pardoned this allnsion to a very large queatioB, 
which is not, I coBcaink altagether irrdeTaBt to the ssbject nndei di»- 

\Ve now come to the process of inTestlgation. The first step 
is, to give a geneial invitatiuatoaU hoUers of Inams in a district, 
lo come in and state theii claims, either beCore tbe officers 
of tbe luam C*aiuiii$$ioii w lereooe authorities (^ tbe district. 
T\» dainuuM accoidinglT appears and udns a writtcaa statement, 
«3|Jaiiiing tbe ntfuie of bk title, and offering erideace in support 
of it, ettket oral or docunieatarT. The staleMtents <^ tbe ctaim- 
anfe$ are at tiist placed on r«cQid, bat aie tested as soon as 
possit^e tiAerwanls hj tbe entries i> the Goremmmt accounts 
and :S(att records, anil bv anT other endeoce procurable, whether 
in &vor of ike GorenuoKut or of the daimants. Dedsims are 
then passkxt on ihmi as to the owtiaoaace, reuunptioB, or full as 
partial as£«^^ui«tti i.kf the Utxk. Cenided cofMcs of the deasitms 
are ait«a to th« liumdu or lus a^««t, as it mar be, and tbe 
CM^eetor canies ibna out ai tbo wnttea re<{itisiticia of tbe Coid- 
mtSsiMHr. with tl^t^ lu^t, wbea iMCWsarr, ot' the Benooe Snrr^ 
deiNtrtMe»t. Wi^^i^^rewni invitauoaisBMaumdeil to, patti- 
cutw )k<Mk«$ ai« b^twd tv> biMd<eis, coUta^ iipoa them to *ppBU at 
iVLawst «iih:a tw\> m\<ttih^ <tui«r MrsooalLT or bT nked, and 
to b« r«a.\t «it^ 4il tlKtr ptov6. 1L« panv is tbrcaaeaed ia dtt 
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notice with the attachment of the holding if he fail to comply irith 
its terms. B^ut if the holder cannot be found, and he have no 

representative or other person in charge of the land, a notice of 
another kind is stuck up in the Chowree, or most public place in 
the village, and in the office of the native revenue officer, calling 
upon anybody who may claim as proprietor to appear, as above, 
within six months. If nobody come forward witliin that time, the 
land and interest are attached by the Collector, at the written requi- 
Bition of the Inam Commissioner or his assistant, and the rents 
that may accrue therefrom are credited on account of Government, 
pending inquiry and decision. If this be favorable, or, if before 
the decision be passed the Inam Commissioner see cause to remove 
the attachment, the Collector acts up to the requisition, but 
cannot restore to the alleged proprietor any rents which may 
have been collected, except under the general or special in- 
structions of Government. Appeals against the decisions of the 
Assistant Inam Gommissiona's lie to the Inam Commissioner, 
and against his decisions, to the Government. A period of 
a hundred days from the date of the decree is the period within 
which the appeal must be made. " No decree passed by the 
Inam Commissioner or any of his assistants shall be liable to 
be set aside for want of form in the proceedings, but only 
for matters affecting the justice of the decision." 

It is very evident from this mode of procedure that the Inam 
Commissioner cannot be looked upon in the light of what 
some people fancy a ' Resumption' Commission to be. In 
that word there certainly is associated the idea of a violent act, — 
a determination beforehand, not only to lay on assessment, but 
even to oust from possession. It seems to pre-judge the case, not 
only of the Inamdar or recipient of the assessment in place of the 
Government, but of the actual occupant of the soil, who pays that 
assessment. But the object of the Inam Commission is Just as 
much to confirm valid titles, and to quiet all doubts, as to recover 
the wrongfully-withheld revenues, and on no account to interfere 
with possession in any way. Prima facie bad holdings are not 
exclusively dealt with. It has, indeed, been found to be quite a. 
delusion and a snare, to speak of a prima facie good or bad 
holding ; for, until the entries in the Government accounts 
and State records have been searched, the truth cannot be revealed ; 
and many apparently good holdings turn out rotten, and 
vice versd. Claims are, therefore, taken up and disp<«ed 
of impartially, as the law requires ; and the financial part 
of the business does not form matter for greater gratification 
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than tlie confirming a good title. The Coromiseioner of Insms, 
under Act XI. of 1852, comes into court with the same feelings 
as the judges in the ordinary Courts. He is a revenue judge, 
while they are civil and sessions judges. Only let the reader 
turn to the Public Selections from the Government Records 
Nos. IX. and XV., and wade through two cases disposed of bj 
Mr. Hart, as Inam Commissioner, and he will be convinced of the 
extreme fairness of the inquiry. Those cases illustrate vhat a 
pregnant meaning there is in the words " testing the statement of 
a claimant by the entries in the Government accounts and State 
records." We wish we had more space to eiilai^ on this parti- 
cular point, but must pass it over now, with a brief allusion to 
that remarkable repository known as the " Poena Dufter," which 
contains the archives, or registries, and accounts which used to 
be kept at the seat of the Peshwa's Government. This is iko 
pivot upon which the whole machinery of inquiry works. Accounts 
of the revenue management of their respective charges used to 
be rendered by the district and village officers, and all publio 
officers sent on deputation into the districts. Information on every 
source of revenue and expenditure was centred in tlie " Poona 
Dufter," the departments of which were admirably oiganised to 
ensure its efficient working. But for the attainment of a correct 
record of public and private rights, special returns ofthe state of the 
alienated revenues were required ; and the alienation department 
in particular was preserved in a very complete state up to the reign 
of Bajeo Rao. A grant of the public revenue could only be ^ 
ready after it had gone through some important stages and styles 
of working, in stated offices ; and when its registry had been duly 
effected, the sunnud or grant might be looked upon as a valid 
instrument. A good deal of technical knowledge is necessary to 
appreciate the force and value of certain documents and sets of 
accounts, and there are still living one or two professional witnesses 
of the time of the Peshwa, who were among the class called 
" hereditary Dufter carcoons." It was the genius of the cele- 
brated Nana Furnavees which brought the Poena Dufler into 
the state of efficiency which, during his r^ncy, it is found to 
liave acquired. Without using the ])articular terms used in the 
Dufter, and showing how one branch of it bears upon and checks 
the other, it is impossible to convey any accurate notion of what 
tliis great repository consists. We therefore pass on with this very 
imperfect allusion to it, to notice that, in addition to the authentic 
information to be obtained at Poona, the Commissioners obtained 
masses of revenue accounts throughout the country. It had 
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been generalty supposed that these accounts had been destroyed 
in the barnings of palaces ; in floods, whether of the Pindarriea 
or of rivers ; by white ants and veoain ; instead of which, they 
have been found in a high state of preservation, in the hands of 
the very parties handsomely paid by the State to frame and keep 
them — viz. the hereditary district and village officers, who had 
systematically concealed and withheld them from the Govern- 
ment officers, in ail cases except when tiieir own interests were at 
Stake. More shameful breach of trust it is difficult to imagine, and 
we dare say that titles to many a good holding may have been 
destroyed, owing to these oflicers not making forUicoming the 
very best evidence in its support. To depend on the evidence 
which was reposed in the memory of a native Indian inhabitant, 
was to throw open the door to perjury and fratid of every kind. 
The Collector who should decline to enter upon such an investiga- 
tion, would do so rightly, under the fear that he might injure 
the individual or the Government ; and though we say that the 
individual may have frequently suffered, the Government was 
doubtless made to suffer systematically by this withholding of 
the evidence of their rights. Valuable public documents were 
also found in the possession of individuals, — of grocers, snuff- 
sellers, taboot-makers, and the like, who had purchased them at 
so many annas for a hundred bundles perhaps ! AH this shows 
tli^t t\w onttsprobandiiests with the Government, before it can 
assert a right to lay on assessment. The claimant makes the 
affirmation, and the Commissioners meet it with recorded evidence. 
If real evidence is cited, the Commissioners are bound to take it, 
imperfect and worthless as it generally must be. Foi^eries 
are only to be expected ; but fictitious pedigrees are the 
most difficult kind of fraud to expose, because under the native 
rule, at each succession the new name was not always 
entered in the vill^e and district accounts. The name of the 
original grantee was more usually kept up. AVhen a claimant's 
assertions cannot he disproved, they are admitted, and, in the 
absence of accounts, many holdings have to be confirmed without 
proper test. The production of forged evidence is not allowed to 
affect a title otherwise deducible. It is simply set aside as a 
falsehood ; but of course, if the claimants have been instrumental 
in uttering the forgery, or have knowingly used a forged docu- 
ment, they may be prosecuted criminally. Many, however, bring 
forth palpable forgeries, which have probably been handed down 
from father to son in ignorance that they are so. Campbell 
amusingly writes : — 
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" I have turned up the collection oFa fotger who bad the ksI* of ertrj 
possible emperor, minisler, and governor. It wu but name your emperor, 
nnd say bow much land you want, and a moat imposins-loukinr grant was 
produced— all ancient, and must;, and tattered, and torn, but »t ill preserving 
in legible chractert the great seal of the Kmpire, signature of the prime 
minister, countersignature of the governor of the province, and the cardinal 
particulars of the grant."* 

But he says that there were no ancient records in the bands of 
GoYsmment, which would certainly make forgery more of a 
profession than it would be where such useful evidence was 
generally available as now, and, therefore, the chances of detection 
so much greater. The mere grant, without proof of enjoyment in 
virtue thereof, would be of no use to the claimant under the 
Inam Act. 

We have finished ourlittle history of " Inam," with our answer 
to the question, " What's in a name?" — and may be permitted to 
give a ]>art!ng hint as to tlie word " Khatedar," which has been 
coined for the use of the Revenue Survey. A more expressive and 
ingenious word todefineRule5 of the survey rules, and to describe 
the holder of the thirty years' guarantee of our surveys, could not 
have been devised. But its literal meaning is, " the holder of an 
account" — that is, a man entitled to have liis name entered in the 
Government account-books. It expresses no tenure in itself. The 
survey rule alone defines its revenue meaning. If there be any 
vitality in theoccupancy tenures known as the Meeras and Sootee 
tenures, tlie greatest vigilance will be necessary to guard against 
that word being handled to the endless detriment of the rightful 
occupants of the soil, by the jobbery of village accountants, and 
native officials even higher up in the scale. As Satara was 
managed between 1818 and 1848 aa an independent province, 
we recommend the cultivation returns and accounts of 1848 or 
1849 as the standard for ascertaining the party entitled to a 
settlement with the survey officer, rather than any more recent 
year. 

* Modern India, page S3S, 
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Art. VI.— examinations OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 

Tfie Beporl dated November 1854/ront the Committee who wer 
requested to lake into consideration the subject of the Examina 
fion of Uandidates for the OivU Service of the East Indi 
Company. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
January 29lb, 1865. 

This is a document wliich we believe will exercise a remarka 
bte influence on the destinies of India, and of which the effect 
will not be entirely unfelt in England. The Legislature ha 
determined that the administration of tlie richest possession of th 
Crown shall be confided to those alone who have proved tbei 
competence for the great trust. The best proof is held to I 
success in an intellectual contest. The duty of devising a schem 
by which the country shall bo enabled to secure for India th 
services of men of large capacity and attainments, has been con 
fided to a committee of statesmen and scholars, all of hig 
academic distinction, and among whom b conspicuous the grc; 
writer " who at an early age had mastered every species of com 
position," and whose brief connection with India was an incidei 
to which remote generations of its inhabitants will look back wit 
gratitude.* The deliberations of the Committee have produced 
letter to Sir Charles "Wood, propounding a comprehensive pla 
of examination by which the ablest candidates are to be discovei 
ed, and suggesting for those who may be selected, a caref 
special training for the labours which they will have to encouute 

We imagine that very few will be found hardy enough open! 
to declare that merit ought not to be the sole recommendatic 
for the Civil Service of India. Thoughtful and earnest men, wl 
regard the exigencies of English society, and observe that whi 
education is daily advancing, employments for educated men ha' 
not proportionally increased ; who see the colonies swarmii 
with accomplished men of excellent family, striving hard for i 
honorable subsistence, — hirsute, fustian-clad, damper-fed ; wl 
witness the fierce competition of the bar, the hard struggle 
a medical life — cannot consider it consistent with modern pr 

.0 Sir J. Maciutosli'i DicsetUCioa 
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gress, that eight hundred appointments, affording, with most 
responsible duties, an earljr independence, and eventually con- 
fiiderabie emolument, with liberal pensions, should be obtained 
by interest alone. When a feeling is entertained iu England, 
—not by mere railers against principalities and powers, but by 
men of recognised administrative ability, — that every clerk's 
stool in a public office should be a prize and "detur digniori," that 
excisemen and tide-waiters should be expressed from the expectant 
mass by the process of literary examination, it wa^ not long to be 
tolerated that the . best patronage that the nation—that any 
nation — could afford, sliould be distributed by an agen<7 a]most 
irresponsible, certainly one over which the nation had less con- 
trol, than any other in the range of public life. It has been 
well and ably objected by some eminent men, especially by two 
Under-Secretaries, — Sir J. Stephen and Waddington, — that the 
prizes of the Home Civil Service are altogether incommensurate 
with the labour to be undergone, if the contest is really to be 
one between young men of a high order of merit; and that the 
duties to be performed are unworthy of such competitors. These 
objections, urged conclusively as we think with reference to the 
Home Civil Service, have no weight when applied to the Civil 
Service of India. With the exception of the high prizes of the 
Senate and the Bar, the Indian Civil Service, on the whole, 
presents the most lucrative and the most honorable employments 
which England can offer to the ambition of her youth. When 
Trevelyans and Nortlicoles, with the approval of great thinkers 
and great administrators, are deliberating how gangers and post- 
men shall quit themselves like intellectual athletes, it would be a 
ludicrous inconsistency for the best appointments in India to be 
awarded in the same mysterious manner as in the good old 
times enabledyoungmenof family to ruffle it at "the Cocoa-nnt" 
or " Goosctree's" as Clerks of the Pipe, or Sui'veyors General of 
the Leeward Islands. 

It is B fact most honorable to those in whom this splendid 
patronage was vested, that it has always been distributed with 
parity, and that, through their agency, an administrative body, 
on the whole so efficient as the Indian Civil Service, has been 
organised. We wish to speak with due moderation of the 
service, and of its creators ; but we think that to all candid 
minds we shall not appear to over-state our case when we 
say that the civil patron^e of the Directors has been better' 
bestowed than that of the Home Civil Service or the Colonial 
Department. Sir Jiimea Stephen has told us, that the majority 
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or the members on tlie establishment of the Colonial Office possess- 
ed only in a low d^ree, " and, some of them, in a degree almost 
incredibly low, eitlier the talents or the habits of men ofbusiness 
ot the industry, the leal, or the Itnowledge required for the effec- 
tWo perTormance of their appropriate functions." Let the followinf 
extract from Mr. Cliadwick's paper on the re-organisation of thi 
Home Civil Service be considered : — 

" A. secrelnry, complaining or the disadvHntages of Lis service, telatcd ii 
illustration, tUat out of tbree clerks sent to him from the usual sources 
t^ere was o&ly one of wliom any use whatsoever could be made, and tbnt 
of the other two, onecnnio to take hia pince at the office leading a bull-do; 
in a string. 1 have been assured tliHt, under another commission, out di 
eighty elerlts supplied by the palronage secretary, there were not mort 
tikati twelve who wisve worth tbeir salt fortbe performance of service requir- 
ing Hilly a suiind common education." 

Again, in a note to Ins Minute, Mr. Cliadwielc gives us the 
following extract from a letter written by a retired official : — 

" Besides the imbecile who is beluw work, and the coxcomb who ii 
Aove it, there are other kinds of unprofitable officers, including a lurgc 
daas who have ability enough if they would apply. Tlie public offices hav( 
baen a resoaroe for many an idle dissipated youlb, with whom other occu- 
^tions have been tried in vain. Such a person can be made of little use, 
whatever be his abilities, because he cannot be trusted. No one cmd tell 
to-day where he will be to-morruw. The ice ia in fine condition, and he 
states for a couple of diij's ; a review temptt him ; a Witler pni tj cannot be 
resisted, and, after dancing nil night, be is not seen nt tlie office next 
morning. ]n fact, causes of absence are endless. Incessant altercation 
takes place with his superiors, with little efi^ect, for he knovra they Cannot 
degrade or dismiss him, ns a merchnnt or a banker would do, end be is 
proof against fines and minor punisliments. At Inst lie is given up a) 
utterly incorrigible. litst»nces also occur of good abilities and dispositions 
rendered powerless by unconijuerable indolence." 

To llioso statements we may add the significant fact, which 
f^w will liave forgotten, that when au Irish member had 
attempted to pass off a four-year old for a three-year old racer, on 
the Curragh, the late Mr. O'Connell, having a lively recard for 
the credit of his " following," called on the delinquent to resign 
his seat, with an intimation that an appointment should he pro- 
cured for him in any dependency he might choose, " excepting oj 
course India." 

And now, when a change is about to come over our Govern- 
ment of India, and the old things are to pass away, we may be 
Eermitted to say a parting word for our nursing mother Hailey- 
avy, before her walls are converted into barracks or a lunatic 
asylum, or similar base uses. When the heats of party 
shall have calmed, when the battle is over, the trophy erected, 
VOL. III.— wo. I. 25 
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tmd tlie spoils divided, imp&rtial minds vill not Tail to aclcnowle^e 
lion mucli, under ati imperfect system, lias been doM by the 
Directors of the East India Company for the education of their 
servants. We have admitted that the appointments in the Civil 
Service should be given to merit alone ; but the radical error of 
privnte patronage being conceded, the Directors may allude with 
prido to tlieir exertions to render their nominees worthy of the 
great trnst committed to them. The College at Haileybury may 
not have effectetl all that its founders desired ; the Civil Service, 
except in not being " twice paid," are far inierioi to the offic»< 
bearers in the New Atlantis ; but no imputation can jnstij rest 
npon the Directors. They have sincerely desired to do their duty. 
Tlie professorial Chairs in the East India Colleges have always, by 
their liberality, been tilled by men of great, and, in some instances, 
of illustrious reputation. " The highly educated" has long been a 
fair theme for the satire of the ingenuous Press of India ; it ha» 
divided the admiration of "able editors" with that novel and 
exquisite play upon the name of the member for Hoiiiton, on 
nhich a great man condescended in a moment oFirritation. But, 
nith all deference, we think those who have been trained by such 
men as Malthus, Macintosh, Empon, Jones, Jeremie, H. H. 
Wilson, and Stephen, may at least bo considered as having 
hail the opportunity afforded to them of obtaining the best 
education. 

For our own parts, we shall ever look back with gratitude to 
the College, and to the venerable principal and the professors of 
our time, from whom we received so much kindness. Some have 
departed, — the bland courtesy of Einpson, the hearty good 
humour of Jones, will be witnessed no more ; but to those wlio 
remain, from our hearts we can say, tliat " for our brethren and 
our companions' sake, we wish thein prosperity." As we write, 
the old quadrangle comes before us; the library, with its pleasant 
fire-place and well-stored shelves; the chapel in which we boasted 
our pulpit would yield to none— collegiate, cathedral, metropolitan; 
for we had Le Eas and Jeremie, and since our time there has 
been Melvill. Occasionally we had glimpses of great men. 
Empson brought down his falher-in-law Jeffrey, or his school- 
fellow Bolfe. The Chief Justice Tiiidal would, aftertlie Hertford 
Assizes, drive over to see his old compeers Batt«n and Le Bas. 
Sometimes an enthusiasm among the mathematicians of tlie 
College proclaimed that Peacock had been seen in chapel. Some- 
times a student starting for his " constitutional," was pulled up 
by the voice of the tithe coniuiissiooer, strident ana cheery. 
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inviting li'im to breakfast on the morrow, with tlie thrilling 
announcement, "Herschell's coming !" 

But, kindly as we feel towards the College, its usefuineas always 
seemed to us to be impaired by two great defects, — the one of 
discipline, the other of teaching. The first of these was, that the 
institution was neither a School nor a College. This has been so 
generally admitted, that it demands no discussion here. The 
«tlier defect was the iindne prominence given to the study of the 
Oriental languages. On this point we believe we are in a 
minority. 

Our own opinion always was, that the Oriental languages should 
not be taught at all at Haileybury. We do not expect to carry all 
with us on this subject; but we think few, after re6ection, will deny 
that the overwlielming preference given to these studies was altoge- 
ther impolitic The scope of the instruction at the College was, 
in theory, worthy of all praise, — a liberal general education, witli 
an adaptation to special requirements; but in practice, the splen- 
did opportunity of obtaining the best general education was 
frittered away for the narrowest and meanest specialty. That 
which could not be secured in India was sacrificed for that which 
could be best secured in India. Tlie teaching at Haileybury 
included six divisions of Btudy,^-classies, mathematics, law, 
political economy, and two Oriental languages. If a student 
failed in one of the languages, he lost his term. If he failed in 
one of the European divisions, in such trifles as classics or law, 
it was not material. If be failed in two divisions, hewas still safe. 
He actually was compelleil to reduce himself by severe idleness 
to that state of intellectual attenuation, that he was pronounced 
deficient in three departments, before he could lose his term. But 
more than this : before our time, and during our time, it was 
ruled that if a student in his second term — that is, after one year's 
residence — had attained a certain degree of proficiency in two 
Oriental languages, he might be declared eligible for the service, 
and go out to India. If this system were correct, those fathers 
who had sent their sons to Rugby or Eton, — who had even 
fitrcuned their means to send them to Oxford or Cambridge, were 
altogether wrong ; they should have sent their sons to Duncan 
Forbes, or Ballanttne, to be crammed with the Prem Sagar and 
the Gulistan. Well might Empson depose beforea Committee of the 
House of Commons, " We can only give the studentsa very little 
law." Deplorable for the less studious wasa system which enabled 
them to dispense, almost entirely, with the intructions of some of 
the most accomplished men whom England could produce ; still 
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mora depl(Nrable for tlie higher class of young meO) vho, at a 
period most critical for the cultUTe of theii mincUi were compelled 
to.Ieave liberal studies, in which they would have engaged with 
their whole souls, for whsit the labour of a few monthg in Indlit 
would have mastered, — to turn from the matchless Athenian vindi- 
cating the decree of Ctesiphon, to Krishna and his milkmiuds,^ 
to leave the profound induction of Mill, to leave Dumont interpret- 
ing Bentham, for the wisdom of Hindu liteiature.for the senten- 
tious utterances of parrots, crows, jackals, and barbers. 

But we must leave Hailejbury, and look to the future. The 
appointments in the Civil Service, it haa been determined, shall 
he given to merit alone. The question is next presented, How 
is that merit to be ascertained ? The solution proposed for the 
difficulty is competitive examination. To this proposal numerous 
objections have been advnnced, the force of which we are very far 
from admitting ; but, even if tliey were more formidable than we 
are inclined to allow, tlie question would still remain. What sub- 
stitute should be provided ? 

One of the ablest papers of the day, the Examiner, — of which 
we have long been disciples, but of which we may be allowed to 
hint, though the fate of the Archbishop of Grenada be ours, that 
it is not quite so strong on Indian as on other subjects, — has 
expressed its aversion from the plan now under consideration, in 
the sentence " We do not believe in first classes." An opinion 
which exhibits not a little of the temerity of paradox, with some- 
thing of the point of epigram, is ccit^dn to attract an admiring audi- 
ence ; but we confess it does not command our assent. Tahing a 
" first class" with all deductions, it at least evinces the presence of 
large apprehension and retention, of resolute powers of application,^ 
and, above all, of the great faculty of concentration. If we look out 
upon the world, and remember how much, and how unduly, 
success in our country depends on ability in debate, towards 
which a first class can contribute nothing, we think the Examiner 
wiU still find something to stir up his faith. Such dignitaviea as 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, heads of houses, regius professors, 
and heiid masters of schools, the Examiner would probably 
regard as the natural fruit of first classes, and as not entering into 
the discussion. Nor would it allow any weight to such names 
as Keble, Pusey, Sewell, the Wilberforces, or Henry Manning ; 
ajid, however willing to express respect for Sir W. Hamilton — foi 
Arnold (bravest, wisest, best) — for Milman, and Lockliart — for 
Ciatner, Senior, Conybeare, Lord Rosse. Baden P.nvell, Francis 
Jvewman, and Stanley — it would contend that ihe present questitm 
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was, Do first classes prodoce men of busmess ? We accept tlie test. 
We confine ourselves to Oxford, gainst whicli University w© 
believe the sarcastn to be levelled, but we should be ijuite read^ 
tojoiu issue as to Cambridge, were such si course deemed neces- 
sary. Let us first direct our attention to those to whose giiidaDce. 
the vessel of the State has been entrusted amidst the glooms of a 
general war. In the present Ministry there ore eight first-clasa 
meB, — Sir George Lewis, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Geoi^ Grey, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Wodehouse, Laboucliere, Lowe, and Sir S. 
BethelL The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Carlisle; the 
Governor General of India,* Lord Canning ; and the Governor 
General of Canada, Sir E. Head, were first-class men. If former 
administ radons be r^ardecl, we are confident th^ the Hzaminer 
will accord no niggard portion of its faith to Sir Robert Peel, and. 
that it will admit the claims of Gladstone, Cardweli, and Sir F. 
Baring. On consideration, also, it will not fail to recogniso the 
ability of Lord Elgin, and the good business-habits of L<Hxl 
WharflcliSe and Lord Shaftesbury. But let us ^ply the test 
more ri^dly, and look to the most laborious offices of public life. 
Of the lasteightChancellors of the Exchequer, five have been first- 
class men. The pernianent Under-Secietary for the Colonies, 
Herman Merivale ; the permanent Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Thomas Phinn ; the Chairman of the Board of Customs, Sic 
Thomas Freeroantle ; the tateDeputy Chairman, George Dawson i 
the Receiver General of the Customs, Sir Francis Doyle; the 
Secretary of the Poor Law Board, Lord Courtney ; the Secretary 
of the Coimeil of Education, Ralph Lingen ; the Emigration Com- 
missioner, Sir F. Rogers, — were all first-class men. But why 
should we call over the roll ? Let any one take up a Directory, 
and he will, on inquiry, be surprised to find how many Poor Law 
Commissioners, Bankruptcy Commisaoners, Masters in Chancery, 
Commissioners of Audit, and incumbents of similar offices of a 
most laborious character, have been of the grade in which the 
Hxaminer does not believe. Two of the three gentlemen who 
have been engaged in planning the re-oi^anisatton of the 
Home Civil Service, — Sir Stafford Northeote and Professor 

* We BM it fraansntlf iBinBrkfd tliat tlie MnrquEi at DiilLousifl only obtained 
ft foDFtli data Rt OiforJ. Thii is trua ; liiiC ttie fuct requires eiplBiiation. It 
icaciittoin toset«c( a [eV of ttie uiider-i;r[uluat«c, vUe do uoc " go up for 
honorB," sad vlio uuderga a pstFectlr disliiKt BiaRiiiiHtir)u,ajid place ilicif 
names in thd rour'li cluss of liuiion. This it done bj a lewaid far tlwir 
)uiTiD2 acquitted lIiainEtt'GS nitli remsrkalile credit in their examiiiatiou. Of 
tba mail eo liouured, ihe Mar^nis of Ditllioiisie wm one, Lord Harris wa» 
auathet, and eo was S7due; Herbert, aatl niapy otUer distiu^ithed meu. 
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Jowett, — were first-class men. Cambridge has usnally been con- 
sidered tlie Legal University ; it )iad the wisdom to establish 
public examinations with lionnrs half a centnry before Oxford 
adapted the measure, and mathematica) stndies were long held to 
constitute the best preparation fur the drudgery of the law. We 
think that the honors of the law are now more equally divided ; 
but, conceding the superior claim of Cambridge to be regarded as 
the Alma Mater of Lawyers, Oxford can still point among her 
Srst-class men to Coleridge, Yaughari Richards, Purton Cooper, 
Tinney, John Nicholl, Bethell, Calvert, Talbot, ■Wrangham,Traverg 
Twiss, and Roundell Palmer. Such reputations as these the Exa- 
miner will not be slow to acknowledge, and to the list we ia 
Bombay may be permitted to add a name which will be remem-' 
bered as long as virtue and learning are appreciated, the name of 
John Awdry. 

We trust, then, we have afforded some reasons for removing; 
the Bceptidsm of the Examiner, and have inspired some confi-' 
dence in the friends of India, that the interests of this magnificent 
country will not be sacnficed, should they be entrusted to the 
agency of men whohaveachieved the highest acadenticaldisinction. 

Another objection has been advanced to competitive examinjt- 
tions by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C. B., in a paper on there- 
oiganisation of the English Civil Service. ■ Like every document 
which proceeds from that gentleman's pen, the paper is worthy of 
most attentive perusal, and it is with very great diffidence that 
we venture to dissent from any of the conclusions which it 
su^ests. The passage to which we take exception is the follow- 
ing ;— 

" To refer to instances of llie practical errors occasioned bj the past 
ntelbods of training in merely abstract re:isoning, wliieh nre maltera of 
notoriety: — Tlie late superintendent of macliinery at tlie Woolwich Dock- 
jaril was eminent as a calculator ; and being one of the tliree judges appointed 
to delermine a (juestion between locomotive and stationary engines for the 
first railway at Liverpool, liedeclared, — reasoningupon llie bablt uf abstract 
matliematica, witlioiit reference to the real nature of friction, — that if a 
locomotive were produced which dragged without cogs, lie would undertake 
to eat the rails and the whole engine. A strictly academical examination 
wo'jid have admitted him, and would most certainly have excluded those 
who did the work. It would have admitted the gentleman who is, par 
excelUiice, an instructor in lbs abstract sciences, and who wrote articles in 
the reviews to show the impracticability of steam navigation across the 
Atlantic, and it would have excluded those who accomplished the feat. It 
would have admitted those who condemned the screw-prnpeller as beitiB 
contrary to the abstract law that action and reaction are'equafand cootrary/ 
and theiefore impracticable, and it would b»ve excluded thosa who effected 
the improvement, It would have included such men as the Astronomer 
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Bo;a], vho brought bcrore the iMtitBleof Civil Ensineera an nbitract cnl- 
culstion to prorg thnt tlie CryiMl FrIhcc could notsEnnd, and it wuuld Lav* 
eseluded tb« ganllemsn who hud dasigned it, t,ai wlio made it stand, as ha 
had wade otk«r building* ttund.tndwho optnedllievay to tomeof the largest 
structural iinprovamanU that bnve been made in our time. Utiier initnnce* 
Inay be cited as more directly applicable to nilmitiiatration — as, for instance, 
in relation to finance, it would hive included the ' calcuhiting boy,' and 
voald have excluded the greater proportion of the most eminent actuaries, 
merchant*, directora, and ofEcera ol the Banlf of England, and of the Eust 
India Cumpany, and other great eommercisl bodies." 

If the Brgumeot here stated be directed solely ngainst a defect in 
the higbet kind of education in England, and is intended to ad- 
vocate the iDtroduction of a Dew element into that system, it 
deserves much consideration ; but if it is to be taken as an illus- 
tration of the probable failure of academical examinations to produce 
" the best nieni" we must demur. The argument briefly stated, 
is, that under acertaio modeof examination, A, who had pronounc- 
ed impracticable a great work which fi subsequently accomplished 
with complete success, would be admitted, wliile B would be 
excluded. Our objection to this reasoning is three-fold. First, 
we do not see why, with adequate preparation, the class represent- 
ed by B should not succeed in a competition in which the ex- 
aminntion, thoagh founded on academical principles, was of a 
liberal and compreliensire character. Again, we consider that 
tliere is very great danger in supposing that B will be generally 
superior to A because A has in one instance perpetrated an 
elaborate error. The best progress is progress by antagonism. 
A great thinker may construct an objection upon a series of hy- 
pothetical propositions, the wliole of which may be demolished in 
practical experiment, by a latent inconsistency of some part of the 
hypothesis with actual fact ; but this is no argument that the 
objection sliould not Iiave been adv-nnced. Lnrdner and Aiiey 
were certMnly in error; but, as Lord Bacon says, " error is only 
opinion in the formation," ami probably in their objections there 
was much which eventually conduced to the success of the ex- 
periment. But great men must not be judged by tlieir mistakes. 
When Hobbes translated the Iliad, he mude a mistake, and New- 
ton was not strong on the Revelations. But these illustrious men, 
it may be urged, departed fiom the proper paths of their genius 
in these instances. This is true ; but take an illustration more 
in poinL Johnson, Parr, and Jeffrey stood high in the array of 
critics of their day, and posterity will confirm the judgment of their 
contemporaries, aithough Johnson was deceiveilby Lauder, although 
Parr believed in the genuineness of " Vortigern," and although 
Jeffrey declared that " Tlie Excursion" " would never do."- 
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But our tiiiii objection, — aud this go«s to tite fouudatiim of 
Mr. Chailnick's position, — is, that if we aro really to choose 
betveen the Aims and Paxtans, our vote, notcithstatiding the 
error r^;;arding the Ojstal Palace, will be for Airey. It is not a 
Terr remark^le circumstance that a laind (^ the second order, 
which has rerolved both in tliougtit and with experiment on a 
par^cular subject, sltoold arrive at a correct conclusion, when a 
mind of the fii-st order, theorising on the subject for the first time, 
should drift into error. The fact does not affect the questioi] of 
superiority. It is as unfuir to judge Aircy by hia speculations od 
tlie Crystal Palace, aa it Would bv t» jadg« Paxfort by any 
opinions he may pos«bly bold as to the irregularities in the 
motion of ITrsnas. What we have to regard is, which is the 
more powerful mind ? And we may bo assured that for all the 
higher incidenta of duty to which the candidates would have 
afterwards to address themselves, the more powerful RMnd 
would prove the more efScient agent. The eompetitkn be- 
tween the " calculating boy" and the EaM India IKrectot, we 
are utterly unable to realise. The possibility of any of oWr 
honorable masters sustaining defeat, b a situation which our 
imagination is not vigorous enough to conceive, and we leave tiM 
contrast which Mr. Cbadwick's rash fuiey has a^^este^, with 
the painful apprehension that sonte iconoGlaatk irony laay possibly 
have been intended. 

Another phase o? objection to tire proposed competition may he 

2 resented by the following passage from the writings of a most 
E and estimable man, tlie kt© Mr. H. St. Geoi^ Tucker '. — 

" Our excellent nnd accompli all ed professors at flaileybiiry wiih to teni 
forth mtn like CbemaetTes. eminent and hi^liIr-tiniBhed scbolars ; bat tbis 
is not wbat we want. We do not require lilerary rotors t» cirt blocks. 
Our service preMnta a v(Mt d«al of rougb hard work, for wbwbmfeQMfsaJ 
TiatcheU are more suititbte. VVe want yoang men ef aoand principles, 
and good underatnnding, and mora! Iiabits, with ntttids fresb and pure, and" 
witb frames healtbful and Stronir to sustain the hborious daties of the 
service. Hark Ibe attenuated frames of some of our first -rule scbolats, and 
ta; if tbey are (it to andergu tbe fatigues end annojrances of a suffocating 
Cutchtrry for eight or ten bonrs successively. Tbis was no uncommui 
OCcurrencH witb our judicial fan ctionaries. Before the College was thought 
of, tbe Civil Service of India produced men of vignrnua intellect, iind of a 
ruMculine cbaractsr, fully equal, in every nttribnte of Jtnleemen, to tbose 
who hava succeeded. Not that 1 undervalne education : tm tbe contrary, I 
sppreciate it moat higljly, altbougb it may happen, now and then, that the 
usefulness of tlie scholar is neutraliaed by tbe pride of tbe pedant, I must 
Tepeat, that we do not require for our servic> deep theologians, profound 
lawyers, erudite physicians or metaphysicians, orsubtte political economist^:. 
The men most distinguished in our service have gone out to India befotfr 
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the Rge of eigbtcen, nnd nhen they felt a deficiency, same of them hnve 
•ducsted tbemsetvcs. 1 am not, liowever, at all diipused to depreciate tba 
value of our College — farrrom- it ; 1 bave myielf too often had occaaion ta 
tegretthat I did nucenjoylbe advantage of a college education. Let us not, 
however, be led nwny by visionary speculntiuns so far as to sacritice a sub- 
itantinl guod, or to incur a contingent evil, hy giving an undue preference to 
acholatUc learning. If our fint soldtera and civilians had possessed the 
learning ohhe First Jetmes, India, I suspect, vould nerer bave been con- 
quered by us 1 or, ifconquered, would not long have been retained by 
tbe force of erudition. In fact, what ne must want in India are men 
of good understanding, uf moral character, and of industrious habits. 
There are some situations, no doubt, where talents and attainments of a high 
order are eminently useful ; but, in general, the iubitaiiee, and not the 
polish, is that to which we should most look." 

This passage abounds in those kinds of errors into which men of 
vigorous but undisciplined understandings are apt to glide, when 
they are not reasoning on facts, but are endeavouring to ascertain 
principles. We pass by such illustrations as the First James, 
believing it to be perfectly practicable that men may possess the 
learning of that fatuous monarch without liis miserable cow- 
ardice. The argument, " if acquired would not long have been 
retained by the force of erudition," we consider singularly infeli- 
citous, when few, if any, have contributed so much to the 
preservation and extension of our Indian empire as Warren 
Hastings and Richard Wellesley, Of Hastings we know that when 
he was elected to the foundation at Westminster, he was first, 
and Impey was fourth. Exactly one hundred years ago, in January 
1756, Impey obtained the second of ths Chancellor's medals at 
Cambridge ; that is, he was the second best classical scholar of 
his year. It is by no means a violent presumption, then, that if 
Hastings had proceeded to Trinity, instead of Cossimbaiar, he 
would have obtained the first medal, — a success afterwards 
achieved by the counsel who defendetl him in Westminster Hall, 
tlie first Lord EUenborough, and which has also been achieved 
by such scholars as Porson, Mitchell, Wrangham, Maltby, 
Butler, Blomfield, Thirlwall, Long, and Kenuedy. To the 
scholarship of the Marquis of Wellesley, in addition to his Latin 
prize poem and the little work which lie printed shortly before his 
death, we have a remarkable testimony mentioned by Lonl 
Brougham. When Goodall, the Provost of Eton, was examined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in I8I9, and an 
allusion was made to the transcendant powers of Porson, the witness 
asserted that Person was not by any means regarded at Eton as the 
best scholar of his standing. " Who was, then, so considered ?" 
asked the chairman (Mr. Brougham). " The Marquis of Wel- 
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lesley." Again, ne might hint that Mr. Tucker woulil not bave 
had to l«ave the India House to discover that a " subtle political 
economist " conhl be nn admirable mati of business. 

Somewhat in the spirit of a " laudator iemporis acti," Mr. 
Tucker says that " before the College (Haileyburj) was thought 
of, the Civil Service of India produced men of vigorous intellect, 
and of a masculine character, fully equal in every attribute of 
statesmen to those who have succeeded." TJiis vre may admit ; 
but without employingthe ungracefulstrainof Sthenelus, the son of 
Cnpaneus,"** and confidently affirming that " we are better than our 
fathers," we think it may be said that, although the services donot 
now produce greater men than were produced of oid,yet,as abody, 
the standard both for ability and zeal has been elevated since the 
establishment of Haileybury. The suggestion relative to "the 
attenuated frames of some of our first-rate scholars" has occurred 
to many. It has been met in the plan of examinations by the 
regulation, " that every candidate shall produce a certificate, signed 
by a physician or surgeon, of his having no disease, constitutional 
affection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting nim for the Civil Service 
of the Company." This will probably be a sufficient precaution, 
as we are clearly of opinion that the difficulty has been overstated. 
University honors are not now gained alone " by pale men in 
worsted stockings, after thirty-six months of intense application." 
The best men have long discovered that the most profitable study 
is that which is undertaken with intervals of heaJthy relaxation. . 
Tlie canter to Abingdon, the pull to Mey, the constitutional to 
Cumnor, even the slashing innings at Bullingdon, are now held 
to be by no means inconsistent with hard reading. The last time 
we were at " Lords'," we saw at that truly English institution, — 
which we trust will endure as long as the second estate of the 
realm, — the match between Oxford and Cambridge. We forget 
the names of all the players, but we recollect three first-class men 
at least on the Oxford side, — Rawlinson, Ryie, and C. D, Yonge, 
— and also tliat the game " was saved out of the fire " by the 
brilliant play of the last-named gentleman. We believe, then, 
there are no grounds for dreading that the Civil Service will be an 
a.sylum for broken constitutions; on the contrary, we see in the 
advanced age at which the new race will enter the service, good 

'H;i(Tt KQi Bqlii)! ISo) ttkoitiv irrarvkoio 
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8 for hoping tliat they will be less liable to tlie accidents of 
climate than those whoarrive in India when Httle more than boys. 
But the part of 'Mr. Tucker's Minuto with which we have 

fiarticularly to deal, ia the preference eviuced for " intellectual 
I atchets" to " literary razors." We must first remark on the 
illusory character of this kind of reasoning, which, we doubt not, 
partly owing to the respectable character, and partly to the reaUy 
vigorous ability of the writer, "has exercised no inconsiderable 
influence on those who take an interest in Indian questions. 
There will be a day, we trust, though we fear it is still distant, 
when the scales will fall from the mental vision of us all, and we 
shall understand that an association is hardly an ai^ument, and 
certainly not a fact ; but it seems to us one of the pleasant vices of 
the day, that men yield helplessfy to metaphor, and shun the 
discipline of robust reasoning. In the passage before us we 
have an eminent roan of great capacity stating that we want 
substance and not polish. In a note prefixed to the Minute ne 
find his able biographer, l^Ir. Kaye, stating that Mr. Tucker " did 
not thinkthat the vigor of the man was to be secured by sapping 
the vital en6Tgiej< of the stripling." To suc]i "petUiones princtpii" 
as these, what answers are to be returned ? Are we to say it is 
within the limits of possibility that substance and polish may bo 
co-existent, or are we to impose our assertion to that of Mr. E.aye, 
and d«:lare that what he calls sapping the stripling, is in reality 
that process in arboriculture, whatever it may be, which is most 
conducive to the well-being of the tree ? Such skirmishing hardly 
advances the disccssion, nor are we entirely overpowered by the 
home-thrust of literary razors and cutting blocks. The lunge 
may be parried, and returned by the suggestion that a gentleman 
who contributed two tragedies* to the " Unacted Drama" of his 
country, "full of noble sentiments vigorously expressed," — such is 
the statement of his biographer, — and who printed a collection 
of poetical enigmas, has in his own person proved that literary 
tastes and liberal studies are not inconsistent with an extraordi- 
nary capacity for finance, the most arid and rugged of the func- 
tions of Government. But it is curious that Mr. Tucker should 
apparently have forgotten in relation to whom it was that the 
phrases, to which he has given aU the empWsis of italics, were 
rendered classical ; that he should apparently have forgotten the 
statesman, whose fate it was, 

" Unemplnred or in placs, Sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cLit blocks with a riizor." 
* " Harold" iia<t "CanuwDK," We tliiok w« detect sjmptvnu of the " Lues 
Dosweiliaua" ia tba teuacks of Mr. Eaje. 
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Tlie Tamiliar lines of Goldsmith might have recalled "oneltom 
for the uniTeTse," the greatest of political philosophers ; one who 
had acquired " a knowledge of India such as few, even of those 
Europeans wlio have passed many years in tliat coimtry, have 
attained"; one — ^ne quote Macaulay — to whom " India audits 
inhabitants were not, as to most Englishmen, mere names and 
abstractions, but a real country and a real, people"; one " who 
had as lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord 
George Gordon's riots, and of the execution of Nancomar as of 
the execution of Dr. Dodd." The name of Edmund Burke should 
hare assured Mr. Tucker, that as genius could find in India a 
field for its noblest energies, so the best education was the best 
preparation for the career of an Indian statesman. 

But in reality tliere is very little reason to fear that the 
successful candidates for the Civil Service will be liable to the 
reproach which Mr. Tucker's observations suggest. There is 
nothing dilettante in the system of our Universities- In Odbrd, 
the examination for honors will call into action the hardiest powers 
of the intellect. Mere scholarship will never gain for a candidate 
a place in the highest grades. But upon this subject we may 
well refer our readers to a paper on " Oxford" in the second 
Number of our Review, and ask whether the system which was 
there so fully and faithfully described is only calculated to produce 
men " with sound views as to the middle voice." The friends of 
India may be assured that if they can obtain for the Civil Service 
men of large intellectual capacity, the salt of labour will preserve 
that capacity from decay. The Civil Service has, beyond almost 
all occupations, inherent vital energies. The demand for conti- 
nuous exertion, large and early responsibility, the frequent neces- 
sity for prompt decision, has done much with materials the 
apUtude of which was only adventitious. Will it do less with an 
agency carefully selected ? The appreheEision that the new men will 
be above their work, we hold to be groundless. We once had the 
cariosity to visit a provincial court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. We have the scene vividly before us, — the steaming 
crowd, the absence of deodoriiation, the volubihty of creditors, a 
Jew insolvent under rabid examination, and attorneys with a 
passion for antoschediastiu addresses. Serene above the surging 
mass below, we saw the presiding Commissioner, — acute, vigilant, 
laborious, — and we recognised a distinguished alumnus of Christ 
Church, who, many years before we were born, had obtained a 
first-class and the prize for Latin verses. With that scene before 
us, we have no fear of the new Civilians being unequal to " the 
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&tlgues aod anaoyaDcee of a suffocating Gutcherry." But even 
if we were to concede more tlian we justly can to Mc. Tucker's 
argument, we might ask. How are tlie hatchets to be secured ? — 
how are the razors to be excluded ? In the good old days of pre- 
judices, it was notan infrequent imdeat for an advertisement ofa 
vacant situation to conclude with the significant notice, "that no 
Irishman need apply" ; but it would hardly be in unison with the 
present age of free competition, for a regulation to be framed 
that each candidate nmst produce a certificate from the head of 
some college, hall, or school, or from some clei^yman or dissent- 
ing minister, that tliere is nothing brilhant about him, and ke 
cannot distinguish between a dactyl and an anapaest. 

It has also been uc^ed against competitive examinationg, that 
they will exclude from the Civil Service a class of men who have 
no scholastic tastes, but ore eminently distinguished for adminis- 
trative ability. It is argued that there are individuals who, as 
boys and young men, have no relish for study, and whose talents 
are hardly known even to themselves until called forth by the 
attrition of public business. That there is justice in this objection 
caniiot be doubted, and it has the more weight because thelndian 
service has been effective beyond ail other services in producing 
men of this peculiar type. But we have to ask ourselves, 
whether the operation of official duties will not have the same 
effect upon higlily-educated as upon less disciplined minds ? The 
struggle of life will frequently invert the order in which the 
examiners have placed the successful candidat«s, and the last 
will perhaps eventually be first, and the first last ; but the 
question for consideration is plainly this, — Is it not probable 
that under the new system all will be really efficient, and that 
there will be a greater proportion of remarkable men than are 
now to be found ? If this position be established, it will be 
sufficient. For all progress, the balance of benefit must alone be 
regarded. Archbishop Whately has well taught us, that among 
the most dangerous of fallacies is the fallacy of objection. To anj 
plan, theory, or system, objections can be advanced : the fallacj 
consists in the inference that, therefore, the plan, theory, or system 
should be rejected. A perfect measure, one " tolas teres atqiu 
rotwidiis" is a faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. Thai 
is a wise measure which can work out a great good with the leasl 
concomitant evil ; and of this class, in our opinion, is the measure 
which we hove under consideration. 

Having stated and attempted to support our opinion, that th( 
resolution to award appointments in the Indian Civil Service t< 
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ment alone is fonndetl on ffood policy, and baving endeavoured to 
meet the objections most frequently urged against the measure, 
our tafik, when we proceed to discuss the particular mode in 
which it is proposed to give effect to the decision of the Legisla- 
ture, is comparatively light. We believe that most of those who 
object on principle to opening the Civil Service to intellectual 
competition, are willing to admit that if the change must bo 
adopted, no better plan for its introduction into practice could be 
devised than that propounded by Mr. Macatilay and his colleagues. 
Tlie letter in wliich they submitted their views is of so much 
interest, that we feel assured it is familiar t» all our readers, and 
it therefore will only be necessary for us to notice its details in a 
very rapid manner. 

The report then proposes two distinct examinations,— one for the 
selection of those candidates who shall prove themselves to have 
had the best general training, the other for determining whether 
these successful candidates have subsequently given themselves a 

Prescribed special training. We will briefly consider these two 
lading features. 
In connection with the first exammation, two preliminary facts 
deserve notice. First, the ageof eighteen years has been fixed as 
the lowest age at which candidates can be admitted to the compe- 
tition. Second, the eTEamination is confined to those branches of 
knowledge to which it is desirable that English gentlemen should 
pay attention. The first of these provisions will, in practice, 
have a still more stringent effect ; for, although eighteen has been 
fixed as the lowest age, the Committee have plainly stated their 
c^inion that except in very rare and extraordinary cases, no young 
man of eighteen will have anycliance of success. The weight of 
metal will be against him, and lie will be borne down by men of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. Thus, as stated in tlie report, nine- tenths 
of those wlio are admitted for probation will be older than nine- 
tenths of those who now leave for India, after what is intended for 
probation. We think it would be difBcult to estimate too highly 
the advantage of this change. Tlie progress which the mind makes 
between seventeen and twenty-three is the most important in the 
intellectual life of man. Under the Haileybury system too much 
of this precious time is cut to waste; it is consumed, not in healthful 
labour, but in mere stone-breaking, in mastering miserable dialects. 
Our Civilians are now sent out to India just when their minds are 
most susceptible of intellectual impressions, — when books, politics, 
taw, philosophical discussion, the conversation of eminent men, 
begin to exercise a real influence on the formation of their mental 
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character. They are no« left to seek these influences in a 
jungle. We have heard two objections advanced to the proposed 
alteration i^-one, that men of twenty-three and twenty-five will 
have acquired confirmed English tastes, and be unwilling to 
settle down to Indian life, and to endure Indian manners. But 
they who make this objection should recollect that under the 
new regime, the Civilians will have chosen this life for them- 
selves, thev will have carved out their own destiny ; and we may be 
assured that men of sense and spirit who have voluntarily 
chosen a path which they know will eventually lead to indepen- 
dence and, possibly, to distinction, will not be deterred by any 
obstacles of fastidiousness or sentiment from hewing out the nar- 
row way before them. The other objection has also some 
plausibility, — that the new Civilians, on acount of their advanced 
age, will not possess the same facility of acquiring the vernacular 
dialects as the present race. We believe this objection to be of 
little real worth. The new Civilians will not have the same/''CiVity, 
but will they not have equal, if not greater, success f For so 
much of the faculty of acquiring languages as depends on "ear," 
and on the flexibility of organs, a young student has an advantage 
over his senior, but this superiority will be counterbalanced by 
the trained ability of the selected candidates. Missionaries 
afford an adequate proof that the Indian dialects can be thorough- 
ly mastered by men who do not commence the study until com- 
paratively mature age. 

The other preliminary fact which deserves notice is, that the 
examination is confined to those subjects which imply, in its largest 
and most various sense, a good education. By this provision the 
Committee are careful to avoid that fatal defect which in practice 
the Haileybury system disclosed, — the confusion between a genend 
and a special training. We quote an admirable paragraph, as 
clearly enunciating a principle forwhich we have always contended, 
and when we see the name of the present Principal of Haileybury 
attached to the Report, and believe, as we do, that Principal Le 
Bas would have held similar opinions, it is with no common pang 
of r^et that we deplore that the truthful views thus indicated 
were not recognised in our day : — 

" Nor do we think that we should render any service to India by indiic- 
ing her futare rulers to neglect, in their enrlier yean, Kuropean literature 
and tcienee, for studiei Kpecially Indian. We believe thrtt men wbo have 
been engaged up to one or two and twenty in studies wbich have no 
immedinte lonnection with the business of any profewion, and of which 
the effect is merely to open, to invigorate, and to enrich the mind, will 
generally be found, in the business of every profession, superior to men 
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%ha ha*« Rt eighteen or nineletn derotcd tbemMlTei to the ipecial studies 
of thrir calling. Tbe moit illastriaDi Englith Jiiri*U bare been ir~ "'- 



bave never opened a law-book till after tb« clow of a diilinguiihed 
academical ciireer ; nor is there any reason to believe that tbej would bava 
been greater lawyers if l\\ej hnd passed in drawing plens and conveyances 



! which they gate to Thucydides, Cicero, nnd to Newton, 
duties of a Civil Servant of the £ast India Company are of lo high a 
that in hii cose it is peculiarly desirabla that an exce1)«nt general ed 
such as may enlarge and strengthen his understanding, should precede th* 
special education which rauat i^uallfy bim to despatch the business of his 
Cutcherry." 

To this masterly argument we will only add a M&gle illtistra- 
tive fact. Tlie late Lord Abinger, the most accomplished " nisi 
prius" lawyer of his day, — perhaps, to a jury, the most successful 
advocate in the annals of the bar, — in compliance with the request 
of a friend, prepared a list of books which, in hia opinion, should 
be studied by a young man preparing for the bar. At the head 
of the list stood "Cicero's Offices," with a note, — once, twice, 
thrice, onee every year. 

Having considered these preliminary facts, we approach the 
details of the prescribed examination. The prevailing character- 
istics of the scheme appear to be comprehensiveness, solidity, 
and fairness. There is no exclusive enforcement of the system cj 
education under which the members of the Committee have 
themselves been trained and have obtained distinction. They 
recognise the truth of Dr. Whewell's position, "that Greek 
and Latin are peculiar and indispensable elements of a liberal 
education." They appreciate the admirable discipline of mathe- 
matical science. To omit such studies from the scheme would 
be unjust to all the great Schools, and to the Universities 
of England and Ireland. It would be worse : it would be 
a violation of the principles by which the highest species of 
education has been regulated throughout the civilised world. 
But, when paying due reverence to that genius whose empire over 
abstract thought, over civil government, over art, can never be 
wholly lost, the Committee have regarded in a liberal spirit the 
opinions of those who consider that the languages and the literature 
of modern civilisation have an equal claim on the attention of the 
student, and who hold that, for practical life, they have superior 
uses. But, in endeavouring to give to tliat civilisation its just 
value in the competition, it would be of obvious impropriety to 
omit the study of the natural sciences, some of which the spirit of 
" the inductive philosophy" has almost created, into all of which, 
it has infused, the energy of a new, a loftier, a more intense vita- 
lity. Nor would the Committee, in surveying tlie influences 
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wliicb, apart from the religious element, have most contribute 
to elevate the human intellect, fail to assign an exalted place t 
those tentative discussions in which men in all ages, frot 
Idumeau Emirs to German professors, have meditated o 
the mj'stery of their own beiDg — " so fearfully and wonder 
fultj made," and have essayed to exct^tate the " why" and tfa 
" ought" of existence. The moral sciences are the domaia i 
which the minds of two civilisations have laboured for the sacre 
ore of truth. At Oxford the great mine is approached throug 
tlie exhaustive subtleties of the old " cross-examiner," a 
delivered to us by that disciple whose eloquence transcend 
all human praise, and the wondrous analysis of Aristotle. In th 
Scotch Universities the profound investigations of Locke, an 
Heid, and Hume, are reverently followed up. But both in Oxfor 
and Edinburgh the wisdom of the old and new philosophy ar 
employed to illustrate each other. To these studies the Com 
roittee have justly awarded an ample recognition. The chit 
place they have wisely given to the language, the hlstorj 
and the literature of England. But that no form of intel 
lectual accomplishment may be neglected, and that no specie 
of education may be omitted, the Committee have introducei 
into their plan the classical languages of the East, Sanskri 
and Arabic, the sources from which Hindus and Mahometan 
principally draw their religion, their jurisprudence, and thei 
science. "Sanskrit," as Arnold has said, "has almost ; 
domestic claim upon us as the oldest of our great Indo-Germani 
family." In admitting it to the examination, the Committee 
while avoiding the entanglement of Indian dialects, have paid d\x< 
consideration to those who think that the study of the Easten 
tongues is the best preparation for Eastern employments, and whi 
have accordingly given that kind of instruction to their sons. 

This noble scheme, which we confidently believe will exercisi 
no little influence on the education of the United Kingdom, mus 
•not be supposed to encourage that " shabby superficiality" agains 
which Sir James Stephen has entered his protest. The conipeti 
tion is various, but it is not expected or desired that candidate 
should present themselves for examination in many branchos. Th 
Committee have plainly stated that nothing can be farther fron 
their wish than to hold out premiums for knowledge of wide sur{ac 
and small depth. "A single paper," they say, "whichshows tha 
the writer thoroughly understands the principles of the differentia 
calculus ought to tell more than twenty superficial and Incorrec 
answers to ques^ons about chemistry, botany, mineralogy, meta 
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phjiics, logic, and English Listoty." The various character of the 
test proposed has for its object the inducement to candidates, 
under every system of education, to come forward ; not variely of 
knowledge in one, but diversity of power among the general body is 
the object in view. Canon Mosely, in his Minute on the re-oi^ni- 
sation of the Home Civil Service, has expressedfiome doubts as to the 
propriety of confining the examination to those subjects which are 
usually included in tlie school education of England. He says : 
— " One type of education will come to be represented in the 
administration of public affairs, the idiosyncracy of one class will 
pass upon it, and (to use an engineering phrase) it will continually 
be shunted on the rail of one class of thinkers." The justice of 
these observations we consider indisputable, and it is to remove 
such objections as this that the diverse character of the examina- 
tion will efficiently operate. 

The result of the first examination, with the questions propos- 
ed, has been published. The following are the twenty successful 
candidates, and the number of marks which each obtmned : — 

So. of tluki. 

1. Wells Butler, of University College, Lonaon 2254 

2. W. Coniell, of Clan Hsil, Cambridge 1945 

3. H. EeynoIdB, of King's College, Cambridge 1795 

4. W. Heeley, of Trinity Collaga, Cambridge 16*9 

5. R. Watrftod, of Trinity College, Oxford 1555 

e. C, Aitchiaon, of the University ofEdinburgb 1522 

7. R. Hou King, of Herlon College, OKford 1481 

a. J. Cotdery, of Baliol College, Oxford 1435 

9. B. Ponieroy, of Trinity ColTego, Cambridge 1398 

10. i. Peile, of Oriel College, Oxford 1396 

11. T. H. Thornton, of St. John'B College, Oxford 1381 

12. Herbert Wilson, of Haedalen Collie, Cambridge 1337 

la H. Bell, of Ciare Hall, Cambridge 1281 

14. H. Perkins, of King"* College School, London 1275 

15. J. D. Sandford, ofTrinity College, Oxford 1258 

le. W. Jones, of University College, London 120* 

17. W. Ramaay, of Christ Church College, Oxford 1 183 

18. J. Peddar, of Exeter College, Oxford 1148 

19. Raymond West, of Queen's Co)leg^ Qalway 1134 

20. C. Daly, of Queen'a College, Cork 1120 

The total number of candidates was 141. Of these all were 
examined in EngUsh history and literature, 123 in Greek, 133 
in Latin, 101 in mathematics, 99 in French, 73 in moral sciences, 
40 in natural sciences, 30 in Gierman, 19 in Italian, 2 in Sans- 
krit, and 1 in Arabic. 

It will be seen that fourteen of the " emeriti " were from the 
two old TJmversities. This result has had the unusual effect of 
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raaking the Examiner lose its temper. That paper can oDly 
I'^aid the competition as a means of handing over to two insti- 
tutions, akeady suffering from a plethora of wealth, the magnifi- 
cent patronage of the East. It has been girding at Oxford for 
the last tliirty years, — too of^en, we may admit, on sufficient 
grounds, but also too often without doing justice to the real in- 
tellectual activity of that University. But in a contest open to 
the whole kingdom, Oxford bears away the largest number of 
prizes. The fact is decisive. For such a system, burial with 
bonfire should be the sole and speedy fate. 

Of the remaining six successful candidates, the London Univer- 
sity may justly be proud that one of her sons, Mr. Wells Butler, 
obtained the first place by a triumphant majority. Of the fourteen 
competitors from Trinity College, Dublin, not one was elected,— 
a fact which will confirm an opinion long entertained by the best 
friends of the University, tliat its system of teaching requires 
reform. But the well-wishers of Ireland will find ample grounds 
for congratulation in the success of two candidates from those 
Collf^es which moderate men of all parties combined to establish, 
vhich were honored with the approbation of Archbishop Murray 
of Dublin, and with the disapprobation of Archbishop McHale 
of Tuam. 

As between Oxford and Cambridge, the result may recall the 
contest between Romulus and Remus, before Niebuhr dissipated 
that pleasant legend: — Remus saw the vultures first, but Romulus 
saw the greater number. Oxford lias produced eight successful 
candidates out of nineteen — Cambridge only six out of thirty-two ; 
but three of the Cambridge candidates stand above any of the 
Oxford men. We presume that, as a literary augur, we must 
follow the precedent above stated, and assign the palm to Oxford. 
But there are circumstances which may explain this superiority. 
We understand — for we do not for a moment pretend to offer as 
opinion ourselves — that the questions proposed by Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Cayley, both of whom were senior wranglers in their 
respective years, were of so abstruse a character that many of the 
mathematical candidates at once declined the contest. We know 
irom Mr. Vernon Smith's statement, that neither the best nor 
.the second best of the mathematicians were elected ; while, on the 
otlier hand, the seven best classical scholars were successful. 
But the difficulty which tells on a good mathematician in an exa- 
mination, and does not tell upon a classical scholar, is, that the 
labour of the latter is never thrown away. He pretty soon sees 
whether he can or cannot translate a " tough passage," a&d 
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vhetlier he can or cannot answer a question relative to a matter 
of fact ; but, on the other hand, a mathematician may toil a whole 
morning over a single problem, and not conquer it at last. Theaa 
ciicumstances, we have no doubt, operated to the disadvantage of 
Cambridge in the contest. 

As the mathematical examination tras too difficult, so it appsora 
to us the classical examination was too easy, — that is to say, we 
do not think a first-rate scholar had sufficient opportunity of evinc- 
ing his superiority over a third-rate scholar. We think the lat- 
ter, if recently in harness, must have been able to obtain a con- 
siderable number of the marks allowed. The beautiful chorus in 
the Antigone of Sophocles, " O thou that art named by many 
names, the joy of the Theban nympli," was probably known al- 
most by heart to all the one hundred and twenty-three candidates. 
So also the other passage from Greek poetry wliich was set, — the 
descriptionof the ninth and tenth sub-divisions of the "Shield 
of Acliilles," in one of which a vintage, and in the other a herd 
of oxen attacked by lions when proceeding to pasture, are repre- 
sented, — was too familiar. Both the passE^es have difficulties'; 
the one from Homer, indeed, is what boys call " a stiff bit" ; but 
all the difficulties have been drummed into young gentlemen be- 
fore they leave school. So also in Latin, one of the passages given 
was the scene in the llth Book of the ^neid, in which Camilla 
pursues Chlorens, the ex-priest of Cybele, and is herself pursued by 
Arnns. In this, the only difficulty is in the description of the 
priest's dress, who appears to have paid a High-Church attention 
to costume, and to have devoted a considerable portiou of his 
savings to gold, purple, lawn, and raiment of needle-work. Bat 
this passage, and the noble invective against Nero from Juvenal's 
8th Satire, which was also given, would, we think, be too well 
known to all the candidates to be proper tests in such an 
esamination. 

We have been informed that Sir James Stephen was astonished 
to find how badly the candidates generally acquitted themselves 
in English history. The fact points to a defect in the routine 
education of our schools, wliich defect is .in some measure en- 
hanced by a peculiar circumstance. As a general rule, all 
that a boy knows, when he leaves school, of English history, 
has been derived from Groldsmith or some other abridgment, 
aided by the light . thrown on particular periods by some 
historical novels. When as a young man he b^ins to think that 
really he must obtain some more profound knowledge, he sits 
down resolutely to Hume and Smollett. Let us suppose him to 
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have " got up" these carefully : we much doubt whether he woi 
have been able to answer more than one or two of Sic J. Stephe 
questions. But let him have given the same attention to Uallai 
two great works, and we will answer for it the professor wo 
not have had to complain of his ignorance. The pernicious 
fluence of Hume on English history was dlscussra some ye 
^o in the Quarterly Review, in an article written, we beheve, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, a most competent authority. It is to t 
influence must be referred the remarkable fact that accouiplisl 
Englishmen, who have mastered tlie history of other nations, — v 
know all about the Fronde, and can discourse ably on Guelf i 
Ghibelin, white and black, — who are even somewhat deep in 
liardy institutions of Castile and Arragon, have so little r 
knowledge of the history of their own country, Hume 1 
splendid passages, but he omits almost as much as he te 
Liugard is able, acute, and singularly laborious, — in fact, 
history is admirable ; but then we are rather afraid of him. 

The subjects for English composition proposed by Sir 
Stephen, — the problem inStrafibrd's case as to penalties of death 
retrospective acts of the Legislature ; the dialogue in 1674 betwi 
Clarendon and Burnet, and the letter of the Jacobite agent 
London to his friend in the country on the receipt of the lu 
of the Pretender's -arrival at Derby, — are excellent ; but we th 
many of Mr. Temple's questions very objectionable. ] 
instance, " Compare the character of Shyloek with that 
Barabbas in Marlowe's Jew of Malta." We will undecti 
to say that Mr. Temple himself never commenced his sti 
of the old dramatists until after he had taken his degree. 
put such a question to young men fresh from college, was 
suppose that they had been substituting a peculiar and rem 
kind of reading for their proper studies, whether voluntary or p 
scribed. Again, " Compare the Utopia of Sir T. More with 
Kova Atlantis of Bacon." We should hke to know how mi 
young men have read the Utopia, escept by accident. The nol 
of the book in Sir J. Mackintosh's Life of More is sufficiei 
full to enable a candidate to make Gome kind of answer to the qu 
tion ; and perhaps an eccentric college tutor, as an out-of-the-v 
kind of exercise, may have given passages to his pupils in or 
that they might convert the Erasmian Latin into pure Ciceroni; 
bat this sort of second-hand knowledge of the book was, we 
certain, never contemplated by Mn Temple. He probably is 
much opposed as his colleagues to "shabby superficiality."" 1 
must also object to what may be called the astronomical p: 
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of Miltoa being offered for the explanation of candidates ; and 
ve do not greatly admire the encouragement gi?en to such 
books as " Elegant £xtracts," bj calling on young men " to 
write out Johnson's celebrated compaxison of Uiyden and 
Pom." 

We must now pass on to tlie second principal divisioo of the 
plan, for which we have left: ourselves butlittle space. The Com- 
mittee propose that the selected candidates now called probn- 
tioiiers, shall undergo a special training for their future duties. 
Their stndtee, tboy propose, shall be comprehendod under four 
great divisions — law, political economy, the history of India, and 
the vernacular languages. Their prioress in these divisions is to 
be tested by a second examination, according to success in which 
the rank of the probationers in the Civil Service will be finally 
determined. 

The knowledge of law, the Committee stato, shall be acquired, 
not merely from attendance on lectures, or the perusal of wdl- 
chosen books on jurisprudence, but from observing the actual 
working of the machinery by which justice is administered. Ths 
probationers ought " to hear legal questions, in which great 
prininples are involved, argued by the ablest counsel and decided 
by the highest courts' in the realm. They ought to draw up 
reports of the arguments both of the advocates and of the judges. 
They ought to attend both civil and criminal trials, and to take 
notes of the evidence, and of the discussions and decisions respect- 
ing the evidence. It might be particularly desirable that they 
should attend the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, when important appeals irom India are under the consi- 
deration of that tribunal. A probationer, while thus employed, 
should rt^ularly submit his notes ofaTguments,andof evidence, to 
his l^al instructor for correction." 

As to political economy, the Committee state, " We think that 
any probationer ought to prepare himself for the discharge of his 
duties by p^ing some attention to financial and commerdal 
science. He should understuid the mode of keeping and check- 
ing accounts, the principles of banking, the laws which regulate 
the exchanges, the nature of public debts, funded and unfunded, 
and the effect produced by different systems of taxation on the 
prosperity of nations. We would by no means require him to 
subscribe any article of faith touching any controverted point in 
the science of political ecaaon^ ; but it is not too much to espeot 
that he will m^e himself acquiunted with those treatises on po- 
litical economy which have become staodaid works." 
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In the division of tlio history of India, the views of the Con 
inittee are thus set forth : — 

"The probationer sbould make bimelf well nequftintfld vitb the bi*to. 
ot India, in Ibe iRrgest sens* of the word Histurj. He should study th 
hiitarj, Dot merely in the worki or Orme, ol Wilks, and i>f Mill, bjt al 
in tha travels of Bernier, in tbe odes of Sit Williiim Jones, and in tliejou 
nalsofHeber. He should be well informed about tbe ^eograpbj of t 
country, about its natural productions, about ita manufactuies, about tl 
physical and moral qualities of iba different racea Kbich inhabit it, ai 
about tbe doctrines and rites of tbose religions wbich bare so ponerfal i 
influence on tfae population. He should trace with peculiar care the pi 

g'eia of tbe British power. He should understand the conalitution of o 
orernment, and the nature of tha relations between that Government ai 
its vassals, Mussulman, Mahratla, and Rajpoot. He should consult tl 
most important parliamentary reports and debates on Indian affairs." 
Lastly, as to the vernacular languages, the Committee state ;- 
" We think that the study of the vernacular languages of India may, «i 
great advantage, be begun in Enghnd. It is, indeed, only by intercour 
with tbe native population that an Englisbmnn can acquire the power 
talking Bengalee or Telugu with fluency, But familiarity with tha Bel 
gslae or Teiugu alphabet, skill in tracing tbe Bengalee or Telugu cbatacti 
•nd knowledge of the Bengalee or Telugu grammar, may be acquired 
quickly in this country as in the East. Nay, we are inclined to belie 
that an English student will, at bis first introduction to an Indian languaj 
make more rapid progress under good English teachers than under pundi 
to whom be is often unable to explain his difficulties." 

There can, we think, be no doubt that a young man who, afb 
gaining an appointment in the competition, shall devote him» 
to these four divisions of study, will eventually be a. mo 
accomplished and a most useful member of the Civil Servic 
We cannot imagine in theory a more effective preparation. Bi 
we greatly fear that too much is here attempted ; and, although 
young man of ability may acquit himself with credit in the foi 
examinations, his acquirements will be of a superficial ar 
" pro hSc vice" character. For the study of law two years is 
very small term, and very little real progress will be made 
the student is encumbered with the necessity of ma^tenng tl 
details of comtnercial and financial science, the standard treatisi 
on political economy, the history of India in its largest sense, ar 
a native language. He may store his memory with facts, and I 
enabled at the esamination, with the tact .of one who has frequent 
undergone such ordeals, to induce a belief that he knows more the 
he really does know ; but there can be no time for reflection, no tin 
for obtaining by the exercise of reasoning a just knowledge 
principles. His acquirements will be as arms and mail, probab 
of inferior temper, cumbrous, ill-fitting, ill adapted for particuh 
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exigencies, in the use of which he is inespert ; instead of that 
accession of mental poirer and energy which will render him 
equal to all emergenciee. 

The most patent defect in the present administration of India 
is the judicial system. We may not consider that Mr. Norton's 
pamphlet, able and acute as it is, is exactly a Just representation of 
the procedureofour judgesandmagistrates. Wemaysuggestthat 
by a similar mode of argumentation, a damaging case might be 
got up against the judges of England. We may bo content to 
balance gainst Sir E, Perry's evidence before the Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament, the dedication of his translation of Ton 
Savigny on Possession. We may scornfully reject the insinuation 
of certain partisans wishing to make political capital out of 
India, that our judges and magistrates have directly oi indirectly 
countenanced those cruelties which subordinate agents in 
the East have always been too ready to employ for the extortion 
of confessions. We may urge that if any credence were to be 
attached to the statements of these gentlemen, it might be ima- 
gined that the Adawluts of India were like that gloomy region 
surrounded by Phlegethon, in which the Trojan prince heard 
groans and the lash, and the grating of iron, and the dragging of 
chains ; that our session judges followed the stern procedure of the 
inexorable judge who held his court in that terrible domain. 
" Gnossius biec Rxdanmnthus hnbet durissima regua, 

Cnstigatqne, nuditque dolrn ; Bubigitque f>t«ri 

Qun quU spud luperog," &c. &c. 

Although convinced that Badamanthus kept down his criminal 
file with laudable efficiency, and that during his long residence in 
Crete he had ample experience in dealing with shifty witnesses, 
we may emphatically state that, notwithstanding our judges hare 
to encounter a race wliose veneration for truth is no greater than 
that of the Cretans, they do not adopt the process of the Puisne 
of Tartarus — that they do not compel prisoners to confess. We 
may urge all these pleas ; we may not entirely agree with 
Mr. Norton, who does Know something of India; we entirely differ 
fnmi those Philo-Hindustanic members who know nothing about 
India. Yet we should evince very little candour if wc did not 
adroit that our judicial administration was susceptible of very 
great improvement. It is, therefore, with no little dread we con- 
template the probability that a measure, having in view the reform 
most needed, will fail, from being entangled and overlaid with 
other provisions. 

In considering which of the prescribed divisions might bo con- 
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veniently omitted, we would advocate first the abandonment of tli« 
native languages. We liave not the same objection to this branch 
of study under the altered circumstances in which the probation- 
ers stand, as we had in connection with the students of Hailej- 
bury. In the probationers we recognise men who have had th« 
best genernl training ; and the only question which remains is, by 
what teaching can they be rendered moat fit for tlieir future dutiesi 
At Haileybury the case was widely different. We can, therefore; 
perfectly understand the feeling of those who consider that whet 
young men of rtbility have been secured, it is abundantly neces- 
sary they should at once commence the study of the languages, 
without a practical knowledge of which they will never achieve 
success in India. We allow considerable weight to this ar- 
gument, but are still inclined to take a different view. The lan- 
gu^es can be best leariU in India. What advantage has a man 
who comes out to India with a fair knowledge of one of the dia- 
lects, over a man who comes out entirely ignorant of any ! 
Perhaps four months — cortaiiily not more, and Tery probably less 
This does not appear to us an advant^e which can compensate 
for the interruption causei! in the study of the law, which can bs 
undertaken nowhei'e so well as in England, 

We would also — though with great reluctance, and only out oi 
deference to the paramount claims of law — omit the division ol 
"politicaleconomy inclusive of commercial and financial science.' 
We think that, under all the circumstances, the new Civihanf 
must obtain their knowledge of these subjects, as the members ol 
nther professions do, by private Study, in the course of thai 
second education which, :is Gibbon states, every man who rises al 
all above the mass of his fellow-men, gives himself. We woulc 
retain the division which relates to the history of India; and intliif 
and in the study of law, the examination should be searching and 
severe. 

There is one point, before we close our somewhat desultory 
observations on the competition for the Civil Service, to which we 
must not forget to allude, — the efiect which the alteration will 
have on the interests of the natives of this country. We have 
of course no sympathy with the opinion of Lord EUenborougb, 
that we must be cautious to what extent our native fellow -subjects 
.ire educated, lest our supremacy be endangered. On the con- 
trary, we lioid it to bo the duty ot' England to bear itselt 
lowai'ds this country as to a possession which it only holds 
in trust, and which is eventually to be transferred to the 
natural owners. At the same time, we have no respect for 
VOL. m, — NO. I. 28 
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the opinions of thoae who, having no responsibility connected with 
India, merely nuke its affairs a topic for declamation, and 
advocate the exaggerated claims of young India. These are 
neither the fiends of India, nor the friends of England. It ia 
very necessary that the natives of tkis country should understand 
that that progress alone is safe, which is gnidiial. Swift maturity 
and swin decay are almost cause and effect. In the govemmeiit 
of India there are two agencies, the European and the Native. If 
the more valuable and important share of the administration be 
not reserved for the foreign i^ency, that agency will rather 
become degenerate, or it villi seek a better market for its capital 
and enei^y. Sliould the latter course be adopted, we might ask, 
in the vein of the late Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
" how the other i^ncy proposes to carry on the government of 
the ,cauntry." To this question, we doubt not that at some 
distant day a satisfactory answer will be gives. But until that 
time shall arrive, we think that nil wise men, more lor the sake 
of the Natives than of the English, will, in all measures introduced 
for the benefit of India, bear in mind the paramount necessity 
which exists for the maintenance of a strong government. In 
i-^arding, then, the plan of openins the Civil Service to competition 
from this point of view, — its influence on native interests, — we 
think that the scheme, while it causes no injury, certainly does not 
confer much immediate improvement. The Natives are rendered 
eligible for the Civil Service, it is true ; but somewhat in 
the same way as Mr. Mlcawber was told, that when called 
to the bar, lie would be eligible for the woolsack. We do 
not think that in the present state of education, the natives of 
this country can be expected to stand up in an intellectual 
contest against the picked alumni of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We should prefer some plan by which a certain proportion of ap- 
pointments in the Civil Service was reserved, or created, for Natives 
of high administrative ability. For instance, in the case of Bom- 
bay, the appointment on liberal salaries of four Joint Judges and 
four Joint Collectors, with an additional Judge of the Sudder, and 
an additional Revenue Commissioner, selected purely on account 
of merit, would, we have no doubt, give an extraordinary impetus 
to the Native Service, an<l be regarded as a far more substantial 
boon than any illusory opening of the Covenanted Service to 
native competition. 

But taking the scheme of com [petition in its integrity, antt 
regarding Its probable influence in England and in India, we 
would say in conclusion, that it has our earnest and hearty 
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approT&l. It appe&rs to us one of those great public improve 
meats which Kinn an era in histor;. It is a fruit of that sua 
which was sowa by the illustrious statesman who, on the 11th o 
Februai^ 1780, submitted to the wisdom of Farliament " i 
plan of reform ia the constitution of several parts of the publi< 
economy." Its character is of the wisest economy. The Civi 
Service of India offers most liberal emoluments. The great ohjec 
of the present measure is, that those emoluments shall work ou 
the Intimate end of securing the ablest administratois. Tb 
reform was due to England, to the ambiUon of whose youth tlies< 
honorable prizes are now offered. It was doubly due to ludis 
The empire which owns the sway of Victoria is, in all that const! 
tutes real {greatness, superior to that which obeyed the rescripts c 
Hadrian, or that wliicb yearly poured the spoils of Mexico at the fee 
of Philip theSecond. GonquesCwascolonisationtoRome. Colonisa 
tion has been, and may it ever be, conquest to England. But tba 
the triumphs of England may endure, the philosophy, which teache 
by examples, points like the slave in the victor's car to tha 
country, once glorious in genius and arms, which invested a Cortes 
with the lonMiip of the Oaxacan valley, which sent forth a Lope i: 
its Armada. It contrasts the magnificence of Spain and the Indiet 
—of the realms on which the suu never sets, — with the degenerat 
kingdom which has added one more ruin to the desolate empire 
on the solemn shores of the Mediterranean. It speaks the awfu 
lesson, " See the product of misgovemment! — sucli have ever bee 
the results when sordid interests are preferred to the common goo 
of all." A more sacred duty was never imposed on any nation tha 
England owes to her great dependency. She can suffer n 
class interests to interfere with its complete performance. Sb 
must say to India, " We have given you our best." If it be tru 
that nations, like the human frame, after a certain maturity ( 
prosperity, suffer an inevitable decay, the material greatness < 
England will decline; but there are indestructible glories over wbic 
time cannot prevail, aud among them, it may be, will be th 
memory that she turned back the course of civilisation to tb 
rising sun— that she regenerated India. 
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Art. I.— the CHINESE EMPIRE IN ITS FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 

1. The Sidory of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of Ohina, 

andtheSUuaiion thereof. Compiled by the Padre JuAN 
GoiTSALEZ DB Mbdiwza, and now reprinted from tlie 
early translation of R. Parke. Edited bj Sir 
GeorgsStadhton, Bart. Printed for tbeHakluyt Society. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Notes on the Omdition and Government of the Chinese Empire 

in 1849. By Thomas Frabcis Wadb, Acting Chinese 
Secretary. 

3. Ths Army qf the Chinese Empire ; their Organization, 

XMcations, Pay, Condition, ^c. By Thomas Francis 
Wade. 

4. The Chinese MisceSany, No. I. — A Qlance at Ike Interior 

of China, obtained during a Journey through the Silk and 
Green Tea XHslrids. Printed at the Mission Press, 
Shanghae. 

5. The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits. 

By the Rev. James Leqqe, D.D., of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

6. JOiguiry into tltepvper mode <^ rendering the word " God" 

in Chinese. By the Rev. W. MedhurOT, of the London 
Missionary Society. 
VOL, ni. — HO. II. 29 
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7. S^y to the Essay of Dr. BooHE (American Episcopal 

Church) on the same subject. 

8. Copies of Correspondence between the State Department and the 

late Commissioner in China. Papers laid before the House 
of Representatives, Washington. 1854. 

9. Correspondmee respeding the Attach on the Foreign Settk- 

meitts at Shangbae. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. 1854. 

10. Correspondence upon the subject of Emigration from China. 

Presented to the House of Lords by command of Her 
M^esty. 1855. 

Is a former article on the Chinese Empire and its Destinies, 
we had under consideration chiefly, though not exclusively, the 
development and progress of the nation from within, and had not 
much regard to external elements of influence. For the comple- 
tion of any satisfactory view, however, of the present condition of 
China, and its future destiny in the career of nations, it is desirable 
that the process should be reversed, and that we should 
endeavour to determine what is the d^ree and kind of 
influence exercised by the foreign relations into which 
China has, more or less, compulsoiily entered, — hov (ax, 
among the more occult causes of the vital niovement and up- 
heaving of the old foundations ofsociety and government observable 
at the present day in China, the infiltration ofEuropean ideas may 
be rightly classed as one. That there has been an interchange 
of opinions, as well as of goods, cannot be doubted; and even the 
political relations of ostensible amity, but virtual antagonism and 
ill-disguised hostility, can scarcely have been altogether :without 
influence, when these have been marked by a war such as the 
Chinese had to encounter in 1842-3, and the continued presence 
and control of foreign representatives at five of their principal ports, 
as the immediate fruit of the concessions wrung from them at 
Nanking. The introduction into the life of any nation of a new 
order of ideas, social, political, and religious, however slow the 
process of percolation or absorption, unless very partial, must of 
necessity produce some effect ; and all past history points to a 
certain analogy with what takes place in the living frame 
when new matter is carried into the circulation, — namely, 
that it leads more or less rapidly, but very surely, to 
general disturbance of the whole system, and of^en to a violent 
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' fever and crisis, in which the existence of the patient is eiiposed to 
great danger. So invariable is this physiological lavr, and so close 
the apparent analogy of the moral law which governs the life and 
health of nations, — man collective as well as individual, — that we 
do not think it can be deemed fanciful if ibr a moment we make 
the one apply to the other. Certainly, if it were permitted to cariy 
the idea out to its ultimate development, we should still see History 
and Physiology read the same lesson. It is not always safe to 
transfuse the blood of a healthy and vigorous man into the veins 
of a delicate and sickly subject, though it has sometimes saved 
life by supplying a deficient element of vitality; but it is always, we 
believe, attended with more or less of danger ; while the transfu- 
sion of the blood of one race or species into the system of another, 
is generally fatal if persevered in. Tlie blood globules of one 
kind will not circulate in the finer capillaries of another species, 
and a general obstruction, or catastruphe of some kind, is the final 
result. Such too often seems to be the history of the best- 
intended efforts to mingle tlie life-elements of different nations. 
Man's efforts .it civilisation invariably — when the race to be so 
benefited is inferior and weaker, intellectually and physically, 
than the nation civilising, — have had but one result : the weaker 
has gone down before the stronger, and more quickly or slowly, 
according to circumstances, they have faded and been des- 
troyed. It is customary to attribute this fact — too plainly 
written in history to admit of discussion — to the evil designs 
which have generally been the moving power for the transmigration 
of nations, either bodily or mentally, — that is, either by colonisa- 
tion or propagandism ; and that the destruction of the original 
possessors of the land, as it was the real object, so was it the 
necessary consequence of the effort expended. And the history 
of colonisation is written in lines too dark, and blotted over with 
crime, whichever be the nation that is summoned to the bar, for 
anything to be said in regard to the instrumentality employed. 
Both the executors and. the victims — for iij that relation only 
have they ever been — stand out in proportions and characters too 
plainly marked. Yet we have a strong conviction that the effect 
was, nevertheless, in strict accordance with, and in obedience to a 
law which man has no power to arrest in execution, when once 
the elements are in contact. New elements, whether of matter 
.or of mind, can never by any sudden process be received into the 
human system without disturbance and danger. So it has 
ever been with political institutions. Cunsory constitutions from 
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the philoiophic laboratory of the moat nise and benevolent of 
theorisers have had butone fate. Where liave the; ever uken root? 
— or, if obstinately propped up by 4ome external power, where 
have they failed to produce revolutions atid bloodshed f Look to 
the South American Republics ! Will they evn cease fighting, — 
making proRunciamattot, — patching new conatitutions, and Sien 
baptising them in blood ? Fiance, the foremost in European 
civilisation, did not find in '92 ttiat a Roman Republic could be 
grafted on her national constitution ; and she had a long and des- 
perate crisis as the penalty of the insane attempt. Has she, 
indeed, yet been restored to any permanent or healthy state? She 
has, alas ! been in the hands of many doctors, some sad quacks, 
and ignorant withal, as well as dishonest, it is to be feared ; she 
has gone through many and very different courses of treatment 
God send our good ally well through! and may she live to devetope 
by the formative principle of vitality fAo^iiwiJAtn every nation and 
body not sinking to its extinction, a vigorous and indigenous 
growth, instead of wasting her strength in the vain attempt to 
naturalise that which is exotic, and only fitted for other climes and 
social conditions. We are attempting to transfuse some Western 
life-blood into the sick man in Turkey,and many stalwart arms are 
upholding the patient while the process is going on, — but shall 
we succeed ? We have no faith in such experiments. They are, 
we firmly believe, made in the teeth of a natural and moral law 
which governs the life, and growth, and decay of nations, as clearly 
as it does the life of man ; and all experience since the worid 
began gives an emphatic n^ative to expectations of success 
founded on such premises. 

But it is of China, — ^the other extremity of the great eastern 
vorld, and cradle of the hum»i race, — and notof Turkey, we would 
speak; although tempted for a moment to deviate from our propw 
theme by many points of ^lalc^y, and some not less striking 
diversities. The Turks have never advanced so far in civilisa- 
tion as the Chinese, and they have descended much lower 
in the graduated scale of national failure and decay. They, 
too, have the fortune, whether good or evil, of being hemm- 
ed in and surrounded by friend and foe of colossi propor- 
tions, each one able to strangle in his bed the old sick 
man ; while the Chinese nation, girt round by the sea and the 
desert, is so far distant from all the centres of Western civilisatifm, 
and the arena of their rivalries and contests, that they may donbt- 
Icss be permitted to settle their own domestic affairs, and wrangle 
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or butcfier each oUi«r until the Greek kalends, A far as the aclivi 
national JTiterrerenceof other Statesand Powers is concerned. Hu 
to China and to Turkey the same thing has happened : they hav 
been inoculated with a certain virus of Western ongin, ill-adiqited 
we fear, to the natural constitution and present state of thoi 
frame ; and the only difTerence between them may cliance to be 
^at China being a larger body, and the dose less overpowerin] 
or perseveringly administered, may linger longer in her agonies 
whereas a sharp struggle and a brief death-rattle is vrliat Xurkey 
as the weaker and smaller of the two, has been for some tim< 
menaced with as the closing chapter and natural finale ofth 
Turkish history and nation. 

It is true, worthy and escellent men, scattered through bot 
Europe and America, flatter themselves that efforts at once costl 
and persevering, to Christianise the Chinese nation, will conve 
to this .vast population elements of new life and strength,- 
elements that they can receive, not only without injury or dangei 
but assimilate as wholesome and renovating food, — a spiritual am 
health- bestowing aliment, not adi^uisecl poison. As betwee 
Chinese and foreigners, thp whole question is there ; and it is bu 
fair to start by saying that judgment has long iieen given in thi 
matter by the Chinese rulers, if not by the people. So far as th 
former are concerned, their opinions and tlieir convictions cannc 
admit of doubt. Wo are certain we do not err in the conclusio' 
that it has for many generations been the lirm persuasion of alt i 
aulhoritij in China, am] latterly an engrossing fear, that our prin 
ciples, both political and religious, are fraught with dire misehi< 
to the nation and existing Govoriimont, and are to be dreade 
precisely in the proportion in which they are likely to find acceptanc 
unong the millions of the " black-haired race." Hence suspicion 
and fears, and a foreign policy of restriction as nearly approachin 
to absoluto c^cclusion as they dare to attempt, or believe to b< 
practicable. 

Nor are these the only sources of antagonism and hostility, un 
fortunately.between two such large sections of the human family a 
the Kuropean and Mongolian races comprise : there are antipathic 
and dislikes, quite as influential in the intercourse between them 
arising from other causes. The manners, customs, social am 
moral characteristics of the two races, have little in common, am 
for the most part are strangely, (Asnrdlij opjwsHe, and in con 
flict. Inlangu^, modes of thought, and principles of action 
they are at each other's antipodes, ia a way so invariable, am 
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carried out to such trifling minutenefis,thatit would seem as though 
the most bimrre perversity of design had presided over thefimnation 
of such nationalities. We had thrown together a few illustrations 
and remarks on this head, which we believed might have had some 
interest to the general reader ; but tlie matter presMSg upon us 
on other sections of a more grave and important Gbaracter,haB grows 
to such bulk, that we see the neeeseity of sacriGcing what was 
already written. Our readers must be content for the present to 
take our word for the truth of the statement, proofs of which ever^ 
one, rooreoTer, can in some degree supply by recourse to the first 
Chinese ware or porcelun vase, or any boc^ of travels in the land 
of Gog and Magog, and the Lamp of Aladdin ; for we give 
on good authority to China the uonour of having possessed 
these three prodigies, to say nothing of fbaltsb Aladdin him- 
self,— -not a bad type of those who still occupy the land, and 
in ttieir old age, with grey beards and long tails, fly kites im 
the air with exemplary patience, and more than a sctiool-boy's 
gratification, nbilc they set their children to study philosophy i& 
the metaphysics of Mencius and Taou. 

But we must hasten on to these perhaps less inviting, 
but certtunly more important sections ; and we shall find 
that not only in manners aad customs, but in the state of 
civilisation, in their acquired tastes, in material interests and 
axioms of political economy, there are the same elements 
of antagonism eminently unfavourable to improved or en- 
larged intercourse. In religion, we find another rock right 
in our course, the danger of which to all our relations, com- 
mercial or political, it is difficult to exa^^rate. So, ^ain, the 
internal weakness and disorganisation of all civil and military 
administration, and the conscious sense of the Chinese in Iheat 
respects of their inferiority, or, at all events, of our superior 
strength, comes with additional weight to give full effect to all 
other influences of au adverse character. And if they are maui^ 
festly unfavorable to progress, as relates to any attempt of Western 
States either to extend their trade or evangelise the population,— 
not, itistobefeared, very compatible objects as things are managed 
in China, — it is also a question of deep interest, what amount of 
truth there may be in the general conviction of Government and 
authorities throughout the Empire, that such antipathies and 
lepiilsions are inherent intheoppositeconditiousof the two races, 
and salutary, — theirgreatest peril lying in the necessity of coming in 
contact with foreign States at all, and the obligation of holding ^y 
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intercourse, eitlier social, commercial, or political, with foreigners 
of Western origiD. 

It is essential, however, in the travels we are about to take 
through the inner land, that we sho.uld for a time doff the outward 
man of the foreigner ; and, if we would gain - some knowledge o< 
the Chinese as they are, and penetrate into their thoughts and 
motives for action, we must look at foreign things with Chinese 
eyes. ■ We must as Cicerone — and pray our readers to do the 
same — divest ourselves of our own personality, and nationality 
too, be impenetrable to blame, callous to ridicule, and feel no 
blinding mists of wounded amour propre ; for if we are to listen to 
what Gkiiiese say aud thiiik of us, do we expect to be tickled with 
soft flattery, or to hear words of compliment and admiration ? 
XiOt us forthwith dismiss all such illusory hopes, and frank- 
ly accept the proverbial condition of listeners, *' who nevei 
hear any good of themelves, " reserving to ourselves the 
right of alternately profiting by all that is true, and 
rejecting the erroneous, as the fruit of our excursion to a 
strange land and a sojourn with another race, between 
whom and us there was in the beginning, and has been 
in the end, as little love as Slender found in his breast 
for his fair mistress Anne Page. Indeed, if Taou-Ewang 
could have quoted Shakespeare in his perplexity, when called 
upon to sign the treaty of Nanking, we doubt not that Slender's 
whole speech would have been quite to bis mind, and alto- 
gether apposite : — " I will marry her. Sir, at your request; but it 
there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease 
it upon further acquaintance, when we are married and nave more 
occasion to know another. I hope upon familiarity will grow 
more contempt; but if you say ' Marry her,' I will marry her,— 
that I am freely dissolved and dissolutely." 

Moralising on the popular notions of "outside barbarians" 
in vogue among the Chinese, and stereotyped in their popular 
literature, the Abb6 Hue tells us, that — 

"Tbe Greeks lixeillbe abode of their monsters and ephemeral creatures 
in the east, and Ibe Chlneto bate returned the compliment by placing 
theirs in the west, beyond tbe great seas. There dweli their dog-men, 
their nation with ears long enough to trail on tbe ground as the; walk ; 
there is tbe kingdom of women, and of the people with a hole right tbrougb 
them at tbe breast, tbe mandarins of which people, when they go out, 
merely pass a stick through this bole, and have themselves carried thus 
between two domestics. If the bearers are strong enough, they often string 
on several genllemen at once." 
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Yet, if we are to form our estimate of the Chinese intellect by 
such absurdities, we shall certainly &11 into an error on our side 
quite as grave. Not only may the system of ethics embodied in tlie 
thoroughly popularworksofConfunusand Menci us, who lived nearly 
600 years B. C, vie with the contemporaneous productions of the 
Greek mind in its best days, but there is current amos^ all classes 
(rf Chinese a shrewdness and {loverofobservation, as wellas a fund 
of knowledge on all the more practical duties and relations of life, 
which will bear comparison with the state of enlightenment of th« 
masses in the best civilised country of Europe. On the seaboard, 
too, their knowledge of fureign countries is by no means despica- 
ble. Not only do vast numbers of the population of the four 
maritime provinces emigrate yearly to ail the foreign colonies in 
tlie Indian seas, bat as the papers laid before Parliament show, 
such is their proneness so to emigrate, and so orderly and indus- 
trious do they become as cnlonists under foreign rule, that they have 
held out a b^t to unprincipled people,— foreigners (British and 
others, we are sorry to say), — to organise extensive scbemes for 
kidnapping and transporting them to Cuba, Peru, the Guano 
islands, and elsewhere, under pretext of hiring them as free 
labourers, but in reality to sell them to something more than vir- 
tual slavery. The atrocities that have marked many of these 
transactions, both in the measures taken to procure transport, 
and, finally, dispose of these unfortunate men, who by thousands 
liave been so trepanned, reflect the deepest disgrace on the foreign 
nationalities involved by the acts of individual ^ents, not only 
for the actual misery in&icted, but the flagitious want of principle 
manifest in those who were tlie direct instruments of the crime. 

But, independent of this forced emigration, from which 
nothing but evil can come, — evil alike to the victims and 
all who liave to bear the shame of acknowledging the foreign 
nationality of the agents, — there has been an enormous 
efflux of Chinese to the opposite side of tlie globe, for the 
Kin~skan (gold hills) in Irath hemispheres. Many, too, are 
the Fokien sailors, — a hardy, sober race, — who are taken in our 
ships to assist in their navigation ; and from these various 
streams of living individuality, hundreds, if not thousands, 
annually return to China with their savings, practically conversant 
with foreigners and foreign lands ; and from them, no doubt, are 
derived by a large number of the less migratory population, ideas 
both local and political, 'which, without being very profound or 
accurate, must nevertheless tend to correct many false notions asd 
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vulgar eirofs Eeepecting Uxta^'a powers, and singularly to enlarge 
the views- of the recipients, if not to modify their ideas, on hoiuS 
institutions and government. Still, this infiltration of foreign 
notions, and correcting of the grosser kindoferrors,is, we suspect, 
pretty well confined to the maritime provinces, Ironi whence alone 
are all the emigrants. There must be a large proportion of the 
nation — between two and three hundred millions, probably — who 
scarcely know f£ the existence of foreign empires and nations ; and 
many even in tlie interior who- may still devoutly believe that 
in the outer works of the earth there are d<^-men with ver^ 
long ears, kingdoms of women, and men with holes through tlieir 
chests, among which we nuist all be content to figure! 

As tn.the character and degree of civilisation to wiiich the Chinese 
have attained, and which they jHeserve at this day, — a point of 
some importance in considering their relations with foreigners, 
aod the means of extending cocnmecce and friendly intercourse, 
— the Abb^ fLirnishes-a f^r summary, drawn. from>many sources 
not his own, which may tend tacorrect atoo depieciatory esUmate 
on OUT part : — 

"The pbysicnl soiences are among' them still in the elementiirj sta^, and 
onl^ cultivated with a. view to inniiediate practical application ; but the 
Cbinew supply in sDme measure the phice of knowledge by their most 
prodigioua patience. It is remarkRble that, witb modes of proceeding so 
extremely simple, and resources so limited, they are able to obtain results 
that would elsewhere require a- considerable amount' of science. Their 
mind \axfi% always tO' simpItScatioQ ; scientific machinery would only 
embarrass them, and they would perhaps not succeed so well ; but 
with their sagacity ajvd [rerseverance they continue to effect the most 
difficult things. They value time fw their fulcrum, and patience for their 
lever : these are the two great principles of Chinese phyeioiil science." 

"With these very simple aids, he observes, and certain glimmer- 
ings of a more scientific knowledge which has existed among them- 
from the most remote antiquity, they certainly attain results that, 
with us, are only the fruits of science and study. Thus they work 
mines, amalgamate metals, and work them in all sorts of ways, — 
work them, in some instances, as the foremost nation in Europe 
cannot. 

For example, — to take the smallest results: — A hole in a cast- 
iron pot presents no difficulty to them. They are the most wonder- 
ful artisans at repairing broken glass and china. In Europe, if a 
silver spoon has the bowl broken ofi", it would certainly be consi- 
dered a case of divorce a measS el Ihoro. Not so in China : we 
have seen the handle and bowl, afler being cnuelly severed, 
VOL. III.— SO. U. 30 
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Testorcd to perfect continaity. The mode in wliicli they rM.Ve ela- 
borate carvings in agate, the hanlest of substances, is a mystery ; — 
antl so of nunicrous other arts. With' three of the Bimplest 
mechanical powers, — tlie wedge, the lever, and the wheel, — they 
obtain a mastery over materials sometimes of stupendous weight 
and magnitude, and conquer difficulties that would tax even 
scientific ingenuity and resouroes. In one thing of sational 
importance, it is true, they seem to fail, — in dyking their large 
rivers. The Yellow River is a perpetual source rf anxiety and 
danger, — & standing menace to one of their wealthiest provinces ; 
and in that, some future day, engineering science may confer a 
great benefit ; but even of that we do not ^l confident. 

Tliis hasty review of characteristic differences in manners, 
customs, habits, and the very stamp of the civilisation which 
exists in Cliina, and the bfpe of Western development, may 
suffice to show how many and potential may be the antagonistic 
influences in full operation against any efforts to draw closer the 
bonds of union for mutual advantage. Some may be disposed to 
treat lightly these social antitheses, as in no serious degree 
interfering with the interchange of merchandise, or the- pressure 
and influence of material interests, when these demand tlie drawing 
together of nations, and make it one of the conditions of their 
prosperity. But this is to contend that men's feelings, prejudices, 
and passions are inert, and only called into play as a clear and 
enlighlened view oftlieir own interests shall prompt. Slight worldly 
experience is required for the condemnation of such a theory 
as utterly erroneous. Not only do our habits, feelings, and 
prejudices blind us to our own interests, but they lead us per- 
petually to consult the one in preference to the other, and 
without any regard to the moral worth of what we object 
to, or despise. The man who voids his rheum upon yout 
Itoarth or carpet, shouts slang or barbarous language in your 
car, and jars all the fibres of your organisation, is a man that 
you will dislike aiid avoid, even though he has good bargains to 
sell, especially if there are other sources where you can invest 
your money without being subject to such disgusts. As with a 
maft, BO with a nation. Uncongenial habits and customs, and 
the want of a common language, are great impediments to free 
intercourse. Now, that such uncongenial ity exists, and antipa- 
thetic tendencies too, cannot be doubted ; and that these involve 
distaste and contempt, facts sufficiently establish. The Cliinese, 
like other people, are very apt to cundemn what they do not rightly 
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understand ; and we may rest assured that the foreigner who finds 
the necessity for " walking his thousand steps," or pulling like a 
bargeman for exercise, or sliouting hurrahs with stentorian 
lungs after dinner for enjoyment, will be regartlod as a "bar- 
Iiarian" by the Ciiinese, and despised and disliked accordingly, 
even if in moral worth he coukl establish a more unquestionable and 
ill variable superiority. 

If so many grounds of dissidence or antagonism may be 
shown to exist between the Trans- Gangetic East and the West, 
— the Chinese or Mongolian, and the European races, — in man- 
ners and customs, in their characteristics, social and sthicat, 
we cannot be surprised to find, upon inquiry, other and equally 
strong points of divergence in the political economy and commer- 
cial policy of tliis eastern, yet nut oriental people, as this term 
is popularly applied by universal consent. That there should be 
such differences very clearly defined, seems to follow almost as au 
inevitable necessity. The state of civilisation to which a natioo 
hafi attained, its acquired tastes, and the material interests of 
the country, always more or less influenced by tliem, must go far 
to determine their system of political economy and commerce ; 
and China, in these respects, forms no exception. In any foreign 
relations establislied between the Chinese Empire and the 
Western States, whetiier political or commercial objects may have 
'been the end chiefly in view, these elementary conditions, without 
doubt, play a very prominent part; and it is essential to know how 
far the influence is favourable or adverse. To this portion of 
the inquiry we therefore turn. 

It would be a great mistake to conclude that because the econo- 
mic and commercial prinaples of Chinese writers on these confessedly 
intricate subjects are different from those most prevalent in the 
West, th«7 have mwle no progress in the science of political 
economy (if* science it deserves to l>o called even in our day), or were 
deficient in bygone ages in the knowledge and practice necessary 
.to give development to the resources of a country, and the inter- 
cUange of products on a colossal scale. In Europe, and even in 
England, there is no such unaniiiiity of opinion on the cardinal 
^ints as to entitle us to lay down the law ex cathedra or very dog- 
matically to the Ciiinese, or any other people. It was a science with 
t]iem very certainly before modern nations existed, and has ever 
since been cultivated with more or less success; and we can scarcely 
hope to make much impression upon the Chinese mind in this 
direction, without some prior cognisance of the current opinions 
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intercept and prevent European goods freely circuladng in the 
interior. Tliere lias beon a very general opinion at the five ports 
to the same effect ; but we cout'ess wo s«e great reason to doubt 
the accuracy of such iinprcssioas. On trunk lines for a lai^ traffic 
in tea and silks, — sitcli as exifit north anil south from the districts 
leading to Slianghae, where these articles are of great value anil 
bulk, anil some ten mtllinns sterling worth pass every year, — it 
must be admitted the teuiptatiou is great to put on the screw in 
a country like China, where acertain and small tnuisit duty, anda 
presumptive right to lees, are sanctioned alike, the one by law, and 
the other by loiig-establifihedusage; and custom-houses are placed 
at given points to collect it, and, tor the individual enrichment oi 
the officers, to make various pretexts for bribes awl squeezes. 
Sometimes the higher provincial authorities, in a time of pressure, 
may tind in suck a tmde a convenient resource for suddenly 
increasing their own or their master's revenues, with a viotr to 
meet some emergency ; nor can their riglit to do so, as regards 
the latter object, be so absolutely gainsaid as m^chanta have 
sometimes contended. But the Chinese traders are too well versed 
in the means of resisting such attempts — combining together 
effectively for that end — to allow very serious depredations to be 
committed on their purses. If persisted in, the British and 
American consuls very soon hear of it, and are appealed tovfor aid, 
and, alter some remonstrance and denial of the truth, the matter 
generally drops, — some email contribution in the way of a com- 
[iroinise putting an end to the contest. But we are sceptical of 
any persevering and systematic plan for preventing the circulation 
of European goods in tlie interior, as a measure of policy on tlto part 
of the Imperial Governmeot, tliougli individual coses of oppression 
may not be wanting. If our goods do not meet a large market, — 
one more proportionate to the number of die population, — we 
believe the reason is to be found in the deficiency of demand, — their 
own cotton cloths and Russi;in skins supplying the masses, often 
at a cheaper rate, with all t\\at they require in the way of clothing. 
M. Iluc gives us in unhesitating terms his opinion as to the 
indifference, or, more properly speaking, the repugnance of the 
Chinese statesmen and rulers to foreign commerce, going as fiir 
back as 2,000 years for the political economy on which such 
feeling is based, Tliat the Chinese argue now in the way quoted 
from Kouan-ize, the celebrated economist before our ora, is very 
certain. " Commerce," accoriling to their ideas, " can only be 
useful to the empire insomuch as by giving nj> superfluous ar- 
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tides, it aeqmres wliat are necessary atid useful." Tea, and silkg, 
and porcelain, are, on the contraiy, in ^eir estimate, useful 
articles, and still more Sycee siloer, which they consider the life- 
blood of the nation and the main-stay of all exchange of products ; 
while opium, objects o( luiuiy, and such precious trifles as Eu- 
ropean art provides, are perfectly superfluous, and sources of mis- 
chief rather than of good. While the trade with itussia and with 
the Tartars, therefore, is popular,-i— by which they get the furs 
and leathers of which they really stand in need, in return for tea 
they can well dispense with, — they look upon all European 
maritime trade as permciovs, ond a source ofperpetiud trouble and 
dwtger. Compared with their vast native trade, its gross amount 
is sm^l ; and both tlie export of bullion and iipport of opium are, 
to the last degree, objectionable in their eyes. We cannot be 
nnuch surprised, therefore, that they should draw the conclusions 
which the Abb^ Hue attributes-to ihem, when he says — 

" As tbese are tlie principles of Chinese government, it is ensf to see 
tl] at European pri'ductions will never hare a very extensive marketinChina; 
M all events, as long m the Cliinese reroaio wbat tbey are, witUout anjr 
considerable modification in their tastes and habita. As foreign commei'c« 
cannot offer them any article uf primary necessity, nor even of any real 
utility (in tlieir conception— for in cotton, raw and manufactured, Hiey are 
not deficient), they will interest themselves very little in its extension, and 
they would see it stopped alto^tber, not only without uneuiness, but witb 
a certain feeling of saiisfaction." 

We believe this to be very true in substance ; nevertlieJess, 
some reservations perhaps are needed. WhenM. Hue writes of 
matters with which he is familiar, though not always original, he 
is generally correct in the main points ; but when he changes the 
scene to India, and discusses the general bearings of our British 
commercial interests, ho could hardly feil to got out of his depth. 
Thus he goes on to say that, although China would not experience 
" the 'least inconvenience," yet— 

" The case would certainly net be the same in England : a total inter- 
ruption of the trade with China would be for ber a most disastrous event. 
The life and movement of that colossal power would be immediately para- 
lysed in India ; from tlie extremities, theevil would lapidly reach the heart, 
and before lung there would be seen, even in the metropolis, symptunis of a 
mortal malady. Her possessions in India are the most fertile source ol tlie 
we^th and power of Great Britain, and these posseasiona are nourished by 
China. The English are perfectly aware of this, and that is why tbey have 
in these latter years bravely taken tha resolution to endure all th« uffenues 
of the Chinese Governmeni; rather than, by coming to a new rupture with 
it, to arrest the great commercial movement whiub isoneoftbe principal 
sources of the prosperity of India." 
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That the trade viUi Qiina is one ia wliich India and Gteat 
Britiun, both, are deeply iotereated, is very certaiu ; that auy sud- 
den loss of this trade would be a serious embanassiaeiit, is not 
less true ; and that the BrttisliGovernmeiit are, and have been, 
naturally anxious to avoid lo untoward aa event as an iiitorrup- 
tion would be, with m wi^out hostilities and war, are all ^ts 
which do not adroit (^ dispute. But that tKe existence of the 
British and Indian empiie does not depend u)K)n the costiiiuance 
of trade witJi Cliina, is to us a still more assured iact. We could 
eitlier produce our own tea, within ashoitpeitodrfroia Aseani and 
adjoining territories, or do without it, as we did before and many 
continental nations do at this moment, without seriously deterio- 
rating in national importance or health ;. and as for our 
£6,000,000 of leveoae, it is simply a duty upon an ^ticie oS 
general consumption ,f— a tax out of the pockets of the coosumers, 
—and we should fiud means of raiung it on oth^ imports,— coffee, 
sugar, chocolate, &£., to which tea would give place. As rt^aids 
our mani^actures, what China takes is luH worthy of mention, 
avers^ng little mwe tliaa two per cent, ofourannu^ export. As 
regards India, there would no doubt be great temporary embar- 
rassment, from the large capital invested, and the extent of laud 
occupied in the growth of opium; and neither the revenue, nor the 
facilities for remittance in payment of English goods and the 
Company's expenses ia England, derived from the trade by opiunt 
with Cluna, could be suddenly foregone without prejudice to 
great interests. But a rapid extension of xailroad from the 
cotton and opium-growing districts to the coast, might soon leplace 
' the tatter by the former, to the permanent wid great benefit, we 
are very much inclined to think, of both countries. It Is not 
altogether such a matter of national life or death as M. Hue has 
been led to conclude, therefore : it might be a great ultimate bene- 
fit, in dovdoping the resources of India, and drawing closer the 
ties between it and Great Britain. And i^ as has often been 
su(^;eeted, the Americans desire to see the opium trade interfered 
with, as a means of crippling us and benefiting them, we take 
leave to doubt, as r^ards them especially, the policy that would 
bring things to that issue. It is not probably so much an absorb- 
ing and overruling iuisreet on the one hand, or unwillingness on 
the other to abide the risk of attempting some cliange, which 
has sometimes kept us passive under great provocations from the 
Chinese since the signing of the treaty, but a difgculty that Jiever 
seems to have struck toe worthy Fatlier,— namely, that taking 
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China as it is, — its rulers and population, with all the inherent 
obstacles to the succes^ of any efforts to amalgamate or draw 
closer the bonds of commerce and amity between Western 
States and the Chinese Grovernment, — it lias not liithorto seemed 
very clear by what course or policy that which was most objec- 
tionable could be remedied, or the things that are really desirable 
obtained. With Tulera of nations pretty generally, either interest, 
as they understand it, or fear, is the determining motive for 
treaties and aihances. Our last treaty with China was founded 
upon the latter on the part of theChinese, and against the convictions 
of the Emperor and his advisers aa to the trtteinieresis of the nation, 
both as regarded foreign relations with Western nations generally, 
and commerce, which it was evident to them must be attended 
with an import of opium and an export of bullion. Their inter- 
ests remain the same ; their views only have been confirmed, both 
as regards the political sources of danger and the moral and 
commercial prejudice. It is quite evident, then, that no change 
can be anticipated for the present from any diplomatic efforts. The 
only diplomacy that can avail in China, under such circum- 
stances, must be that which rests upon force. And there are some 
things which force cannot effect. Neither nations nor indivi- 
duals can, with any certainty, be made to look on you with 
friendly eyes by dint of cudgelling, though they may learn to 
respect the prowess that can at will inflict such chastisement, and, 
asissaid of the spaniel and the walnut tree, they may be occasionally 
improved by the r%ime. Neither can the taking of cities be 
reasonably expected to alter in a single generation, much less in a 
decade, the habits, customs, and feelings of anation stretching over 
half Asia, and which have grown up with them, step by step, with 
the slow growth of a thousand years. In so ^ as the rulers are 
concerned in creating artihcial barriers, they may be coerced 
easily, and with advantage sometimes. When that has been done, 
the rest may probably have to be left to time. But there is a good 
deal yet to be done in the former direction, it must be frankly 
admitted ; and were it only the opening of the gates of Canton, 
(our exclusion being avowedly an insult and an offence, and, as 
such, rejoiced in by the Chinese with monuments and com- 
memorative arch^ of delight !) great good would be done. While 
we submit to anything so unreasonable and designedly humiliat- 
ing, we struggle in vain by other means to occupy the portion 
which our b^t interests in China demand. 
If we would take a rational and a compiehensive view, however, 
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of the 'vhole questjon of foreign trade with ChioB., we must bear 
in mind that it is perhaps the only empire in the world, at the 
present day, that may be said to be by nature independent of all 
extraneous supplies or interchange of products with other countries, 
and perfectly sel/sugUing in thefuUestsenseoftheterm, Stretch- 
ing through more than twenty degrees of latitude, with every variety 
of soil and climate, and a self-developed civilisation which has 
created no artificial wants it cannot satisfy ; with an overflowing, 
ingenious, and industrial population, given alike to manufactures 
and to ^ricnlture— excel ling even nowin someof theioTmerthe best 
workshops and looms of Europe, and possessed'of great ability in all 
— and having liad decided superiority, until within the last centuiy 
or two, from the earliest periods of history ; with a vast, a gigantic 
trade among themselves, which dwarfs by comparison the whole 
trade of Europe, as its population and resources far exceed 
those of Western nations ; we cannot but see that foreign trade 
to the Chinese must wear a very different aspect to tliat 
which it puts on when viewed by us. Even opium is not the 
wide-spread luxury and necessity which tea has become to the 
British and Americans ; and this, if the Government did not see 
insuperable objections, could be produced to unlimited eoctent tm 
the Chinese soil. Western manufactures are, up to the present 
time, in so limited a demand, tiiat their withdrawal could only be 
felt over a very small area. Taking the whole foreign trade from 
this, an essentially Chinese point of view, we cannot help feeling 
that the arrogant boast of their rulers may not be so far from t>^ 
truth as our vanity and our interests would &in make us believe, 
when Liu said that to us " China supplied the necessaries of life, 
while to her we brought nothing she could not well dispense with, 
especially if it rid the country of out undesired presence !" We 
suppose we CoK^d manage to live without either tea or rhubartt; 
but, undoubtedly, the first loss of the tea would entful serious in- 
convenience on many elderly ladies, and not a few of the strong 
sex; and there has since been added raw silk to an enormous 
amount ; none of which products of the Chinese soil could be got ai 
well, or as advantageously ions, elsewhere. There only remains, as 
a matter of consideration to China, the revenue, perhaps a couple 
of millions sterling in amount, — a small item in the revenues of 
such an empire. Commercially speaking, then, we cannot enter- 
tain the hope of holding out a lure to China sufficiently enticing to 
induce her to close her eyes to any dangers or prejudices in- 
separably connected with her foreign raUtioDS. 
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AlUtough this conclusion may neither be very flattering to our 
pride noi encooraging to our manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, it is better that we should know and accept the truth, than go 
on either diplomatising or speculating, under delusions which can 
only mislead, and may in the end land us in some slough of 
despond, from which it may not be easy once more to gain terra 
firma as a base of operations. 

We see, as the only conclusion consistent with well-ascertained 
facts, that under the head of commerce we encounter two antago- 
nistic influences based upon theii principles of political economy, 
and strengthened by moral considerations of very general, not to 
say universal, acceptance throughout the nation. The first rests 
upon the axioms not yet repudiated in Europe, except very partially, 
that wherever the balance of trade is gainst a nation requiring 
the fragment of some of her imports in bullion, the trade inSictsa 
loss, and diminishes the resources of a State. This is the condition 
of foreign trade in China, and these are Hu optniom enteriained by 
ruiers aj^dpeople. The second class of influences is inseparably 
connected with the first ; but from certiun peculiarities these give a 
charactervf moral condemnation to the whole. Not only is the 
trade objecti«nable on tbe ground of a balance to the yearly extent 
of some 10,000,000 doUais i^ainst China, but it consists in the 
exchauge of wse/ttl Chinese products ag^st for^gn articles that to 
them are superfluous, — and not only superfluous, and to the last 
degree injurious and demoralising, (opium being the cause of au 
adverse balEuice of trade, consequently of the export of bullion,) 
but the instrument of vice and evil which is rapidly spreading 
among the population, totheruinoFmany, and, the Chinese at least 
believe, to the serious injury of all who indulge in it. It is very 
clear, then, that if opium In one sense aiford a means of laying 
down funds advantageously for tlie purchase of Chinese produce, 
and thus materially promote foreign commerce, on the other liand 
it not less certainly raises a jKpular and governmental hostility 
to all trade, and to such a degree, that the extension of the two 
must be held essentially incompatible in a political point of 
view. If the import of opium into China, by supplying faci- 
lities of a monetary kind, tends to remove one class of ob- 
stacles, it creates, by the export of Sycee, and strenuous 
oppoeitioa of the Imperial Government at the same time, another 
of a more insuperable character to the improvement of political 
and commercial relations. Whether the ultimate result is a 
g^a or a loss, may admit of some discussion ; but not the 
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fact that antagonist tendencies are thus brought into acUve 
operation. 

If it lie inquired, then, whether in the trade, or the mode in 

which it is (^onducted, and the inseparable conditions of its prose- 
cution, there is anything inimical to ttie true interests of China, — its 
peace or prosperity,— «r otherwise offensive, and calculated to keep 
np hostile feelings, we see in these fects a partial answer. We 
do not go into the opium question as to its moral bearings, and the 
discussion of its place among the narcotics and intoxicating matters 
employed by man to drown his cares, or help him to bear them, both 
objects of universal desire. Whetlier it is an evil only in its abuse, 
or necessarily and wholly evil in all its tendencies and infiuences, is a 
large qaesti on which would cause too wide a digression from the 
more practical object we have in view. Wemustbecontentto take 
the conclusioTis to which the Chinese have come in the matter, as 
being that which determines the animiis and course of their 
Foreign policy. As unmitigated condemnation and hoetiiity are 
the undoubted result, its incompatibility with the satisfactory 
progress of foreign trade generally must be obvious. As regards 
the other points, there is doubtless mych connected with the 
residence of tbieign mercantile communities at the ports, — th^r 
life generally, and mode of conducting their trading transactions, 
and paying custom-house duties, — which tends to strengthen the 
hostility arising from the nature of the trade, and its economical 
results. And we should ill discharge the duty we have under- 
taken, if we shrunk from all reference to such facta. 

If we are simply to assert tliat the trade, and the mode of 
conducting it by foreigners, personally and by aid of unscrupulous 
shroffs and servants under their orders, have constituted, 
since the signing of the treaty at Nanking, an uninterrupted. 
series of provocations offered the Chinese, we should no 
doubt be accused of gross exa^^ration and generalisation 
of partial facts. Nei'ertheless, ic is difficult to come to any 
other conclusion : only, we are far from laying the blame exclusivdy 
on those engaged in the trade. It must in justice be divided ; 
and a large portion will fall to the foreign and the Chinese Go- 
vernments respectively, — the first for making treaties based upon 
impossible conditions of trade ; the second for a laxi^ and 
corruption which deprived the raerchante of that protection ihtjf 
were entitled to look for and to claim by treaty. The result of 
these two facts has been, necessarily, to place the merchant in a 
litlse positien, in which to be honest and thrive was made simply 
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impossiUe ; and such overpowering inducements were offered to 
irregularity, that no Government had a right to expect any other 
result than the open and habituiJ violation of custom-houfie laws 
and provisions of treaties, and, under pleaa furnished by the 
shortoomiiigs of the principal contracting parties, — the treaty 
powers, — the inauguration of a vast system of fraud, trickery, 
smugghng, and at last coining, to supply a deficient cur- 
rency, which must reflect more or less of discredit on all con- 
cerned ! Corrupt cnstom-housea make dialtonest and las traders, — 
a truth so universallyconBrmedbyexperience, tliatweraust acc^t 
it as a necessary consequence, however repugnant an optimist's 
views of human nature; trick, and fraud, androbberybeingretKirted 
to as measures of self-defence, and justified, by otherwise honora- 
ble men, on a principle of " resistance to an intolerable wrong under 
the sanction of superior force." Treaties gave foreign meichante 
m right to trade, and the Chinese Government to levy maritime 
duties ; but also entailed a mutual obligation on the contracting 
powers to ensure the equal levy of these duties upon all alike. 
Failure in this condition vitiated the whole contract ; and -failure 
should have been ^Dreseen from the beginning, for the Chinese 
Government was wholly unjsovided with the necessary machinery 
and instrumenta, — weU-informed, honest, a«d mgilcmt custom-house 
administrators. 

Duties that are equdly levied upon differmt flags and upon all 
individuals alike engaged in the same trade, become, no doubt, 
an instrument for the- infliction of injury, for which there is 
neither redress nor limit. Under such a regime it is im- 
possible, as we have said, to be honest and tlirive ; and it 
is for Governments, who make treaties, to take care their sub- 
jects are not, under its provisions, reduced to so cruel an alter- 
native as ruin or fro^nd.- We are quite ready to admit that 
the' thr«e treaty powers ■ have all failed in this, and given 
undoubted and just cause of complaint to those who embarked 
capital on t^ faith of a protection which tliey And to their cost, 
when it is too late, does not exist. Our own treaties, as those of 
France and America, rest upon a double fallacy, fatal to their 
working without some special adaptation, and as prejudicial to 
the best interests of trade, as it is demoralising to tlie merchant 
and inimical to a mutual good understanding between the 
Chinese and the foreign Government. This twofold feUacy 
consisted,, gfst, in the assumption that as it would be the interest of 
tlie Chinese Governm^t to collect tlte whole of the duties upon 
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foreign trade, on all fit^ aivl iodividuals without distinction, tbejr 
both coidd and teeidd do so; secondly, in the conclusion tliat if 
they did not, tlte penalty weuid /all alime on thsTru Nothing can 
be more evident than the utter inability of the Chinese Government — 
lax and corrupt in all ita administrative aystem — to contend with 
the dishonesty of their own officials on the one hand, and the 
unscrupulous devices of foreign traders on the other, under cloak of 
treaties which withdraw tliem from Chinese jurisdiction. This 
would be the result even without the additional difficulties arising 
from the want of a common langui^e ; BO that tlie Chinese alone 
would find it impossible to collect the duties completely or impar- 
tially on foreign shipping, by the scheme contemplated in the trea- 
ties. The physic^ and moral appliances are alike deficient. 
Unaided by foreign employes, experience has demonstrated the im- 
practicability of the task imposed upon them by these treaties. 
But it did not need esp^ence to demonstrate the other truth, — 
thai failing this, although the Chinese Government would be 
losers of a certain amount of revenue (of small moment to such an 
empire, as we have shown), yet the chitf penaUy and the greater 
loss would fall upon the foreign trade by its total demoralisation, 
—the introduction of an element of uncertainty into all commer- 
cial transactions, and the absence of all security against the 
most unequal levy of duties as regarded either individuals or 
fli^. Such have been the injurious fruits hitherto ; and that he 
is not protected from injuries so patent and grievous, may very 
justly be subject of complaint, we conceive, on the part of the mer- 
chant. But all this being admitted, and the necessity for changei 
and the effective intervention of Government also, still theargument 
for a resort to trick, and all the frauds of erroneous manifests, false 
returns of weights, and compromises with dishonest officials, is 
miserably unsatisfactory ; and looking at it from the Chinese side, 
what could the Smperor of China conclude from such an argument? 
"What does the honest merchant himself think ofit ? Are we not 
iwn to conclude that one of their own organs, a commercial paper 
of tite northern purt of Shanghai, gives aright expression of their 
experience, when the editor in a recent article apropos to a spurious 
and foiled coinage introduced by foreigners to meet a deficiency in 
genuine Carolus dollars of Spain, declares such coinage to be 
" sculptured lies issued by the base to delude the credulous," and 
further confesses the fear that " commerce is not the best pre- 
servative of the moral perceptions, still less commerce in Chin^ 
a dulness insensibly steals on the sharpest edge, and fresh temp- 
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btions are surely unnecessary. It is Buch systems as this which 
coupled two words together in antithesis which should have 
been bound in harmonj, and made the term ' commercial 
morality' a synonym for the loosest expediency." 

Are these men to be admitted into the great markets of 
Chinese commerce in the interior, with advantage either to the 
revenue of the Stat« or the morality rfthe people? We say nothing 
of the opium grievance, in which the Government of Great Britain 
must be looked upon as the chief agent; but what can be said save 
that by force we compel the Chinese G>ovemment(for it is a species 
of compulsion, sincefearof consequences prevents their resistance) 
to tolerate a traffic they believe dishonoring to themselves and demo- 
ralising to the people, at the same time that it impoverishes the 
whole country by withdrawing its bullion to an enormous annual 
amount ? Shall we place any of these conditions unong their 
natural motives for desiring a closer intercourse ? 

If we speak out thus boldly on what an honest man must needs 
tonsii^ the enormiiies of a whole sysiemfTerra\ent in Chintz, — and a 
statesman can hardly fail to see that it is creating each day new 
barriers to any improvement in our political relations, or increased 
fiicilities for commerce where these are most needed, in the interior 
of the empire, — it is because we think itnotmore vicious in principle 
than suicidal in policy. It is that we are wearied with watching 
the demoralising effect of pernicious legislation on British mer- 
chants especially, — men who have to maintain a priceless reputa- 
tion for truth, honor, and good faith, and should not forget that 
theeharacterofthe nation is involved in theirs; that Great Britain 
owes her wealth and power to her commerce, and her commerce is 
due to the superiority of her merclianta and manufacturers over all 
compGtitoTs in the^r reputation for honesty and truth. It is because 
we know and are sure that there are among them many who, in 
all the private relations of life, are strictly honorable and worthy of 
regard, and few perhaps who do not feel in their heart such 
a system at once repugnant and d^rading, or who would not 
gladly join their efforts to establish a better order of things, if 
that could be done without entailing upon them commercial ruin, 
or a struggle in which there could be no equality or justice either. 
It is, finally, because we have ever looked upon commerce as the 
true herald of civilisation, penetrating into all the dark corners 
of the world to carry new light and good will on its wings, and 
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, — the human agency 
appointed under a Divine dispensation to work out man's emanci- 
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pation from the thraldom and the evils of a savage isolation, — the 
precursor ofChristiaiiityintheaelater days, linking togetherin bonds 
of mutual interest and amity the most widely-aeparated races, — 
bondswhich fast supply the place of higher motives to peace and good 
irill by conferring material benefits in the supply of national and 
ever-increasing wants, and then create new elements of strength to 
resist whatever tends to break the alliance. Such is not the 
tendency of trade in China under existing arrangements, and we 
deplore it. Commerce, not allowed to fulfil her true mission, but 
prostituted and degraded, is laying up seeds of future war and 
desolation; and the merchant and the statesman are alike interest- 
ed in seeing the conditions promptly altered and amended. 

We wish the subjects of grievance gathered against us as trad- 
ing communities, by the Chinese, from their intercourse with us at 
the ports, were even limited to irregularities in tlie transaction of 
commercial affairs. But tliey are not ; and as affairs stajid at 
present in China, we doubt whether even these do not sink into 
insignificance by the side of those which originate in the most un- 
warranted interference with the highest functions of Go- 
vernment, and in a tampering and intermeddling with insurrection 
and intestine struggles, on the part of foreigners and olten 
residents, which in any more civilised State would have inevitably 
led to the expulsion from the laud of all directly or indirect- 
ly concerned, or of whole communities compromised by the 
illegal acts of a portion, and to the probable interruption of all 
relations between the countries. Enough has been recorded 
in the local journals to show that there were acts of foreigners at 
Shanghai — in which some at least of the parties concerned were 
merchants, and persona of more or less repute— ^/br which it is 
iittpoasibk to set up any valid defence in the eyes of the Chinese, or 
indeed any impartial person, — some acts springing from licentious- 
ness, others from the indulgence of an ill-regulated sympathy with 
a, people assumed to be " battling for civil and religious liberty, and 
gainst a worn-oUt despotism" (the "people" being a horde of the 
greatest ruffians in China, — horse-boys, pirates, and members of se- 
cret societies, devoting to merciless pilli^e a rich and peaceable dty; 
but had they all been Pyms and Uampdens, or Washingtons, the 
objection would be valid). Others helped the people for ^ro/f^, and 
thus, open sympatliy, counsel, food, guns, and ammunition, passed 
daily froma foreign settlement, held sacred from the intrusion of im- 
periiU troops on the ground of absolute neutrality, into a blockaded 
city, with tne professed object of prolonging tUe defence against the 
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£n^;or's (oUe6 ! When at last, by the strenuous eSoEts of the 
Comaht authorities, and French Force^ — ^wbich had a quxml of ita 
ona with the insuigenta, — the foreign Battlement toas/atrly istM- 
td, and the city fell, as it ne<»>sarily tnu&t when all foreign 
aid was cut off, report confidently affirina that it was a member 
of a British firm whoSaved the horse-boy, chief of the insurgents, 
gave him shelter^ and carried him away disguised as his servant 
under the protection of the British flag, — the Chinese authorities 
haling put a price of 20,000 dollars on his head ! And yet, if the 
General-in-Cnief hadtoaEclted in his troops and made seizure of this 
gentleman's prt^rty for liis high-handed and illegal interference, 
what an outcry would have been raised by the British public ia 
China and elsewhere, and how unhesitatingly would treaty-rights 
have been iavoked, as though treaties were only to be held bind- 
ing upon Gliineee, and ta be trampled on with impunity by 
foreigners ! We know it has been the practice, though never 
sanctioned either by treaties oi international law, for foreign 
mitiisters residing in another State to draw a broad line between 
poltticat offenders and ortlinary criminalfi ; and in some exb«me 
cases, to claim, by aningenious fiction of ex-territoriality, /or their 
o0ittal reaidmce immunity fiora search for the seizure of such 
tenders, tJiough known to be under their coofs. But the utmost 
stretch of such pretensions will not cover acts of this nature in the 
case (^ private individuals. Audit is an assumption of a right 
which no dvilised Government would ever recognise or tolerate, 
that plotters against the Government, and enemies of the public 
peace, in arms against the sovcreigu, should be thus scremed 
tnm the l^al fionsequences c^ their acts. In this instance it was 
tJie mere' unpaidonablB, that if there wrae any generosity in it, it 
was the generosity of an individual at the eipense of a whole ana- 
inanity, and at the cost of a breach of good faith, which compro- 
mised (iie sovereign whose subject he was, and the interest of the 
nataoD to which he behwged. We have spoken stroi^ly; but that 
it may be seen there was good cause, let oui readers take the 
following evidence ofthe American Comnussioner, who was an eye- 
witness, and had unple means of information at to tohat was going 
ott around him. He writes to the Secretary of State of the United 
Stales in one «f his despatches : — 

" Tba sympathiser! are all foreigners, not Chinese ; aoA I reg;ret to tij 

tbat I have faeBid of aCTeral iiutancet in which fiiNigncrs tuive faMn H«n 

OB ibt walla during enjageaMnti. Thej make pnaticil suggesboni in 

^nM>y ta the ijuargenl*, and aonif, who. an tniliccieet, urge the rebel* 
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M boM ont to tlu ' bat iKUemit;.' and throw •v«rf obttade their ingmmitgr 
MD inrut IB the whv o( tb« iaipariRliUt. Tfaerc is no tdequate reuoa foe 
UiU in an; proipect of ui ain el io ration of the condition of the people or 
China front a prolongation of Ihi* struggle or of an; other, unless at tbe 
terninBtion of a long civil war, which will cduealt the Cbinese to a know- 
ledge of the icienee of war in the bitter achoel uf a blood; esperience. Now, 
and bare, the proloiigatioa of ttaia straggle u but to effect the pnraiytia of 
commerce, and the reign of lawleH violence, and to eipote to disease in 
camp and garrison, thousands of men who are worth nothing as acldiets ; 
and, superadded to all this, to bring down upon tha poor of tbie licinitf all 
the horrors of wantand faraine. 

" I am ;et to be conviacad that a ajitemtie diaregard of the right* ef 
otheia, and the naurpatien of powers within their tarritorr not conceded, 
and for which the only excuse that can be found is the weakness of China, 
will ever incline the Cbinese to enlarge the margin of their intercourie 
with other nations. 

"Tbereatedegrewof Mapeetabilit^ enn iB*filUbuateriiin'E andof all the 
■peeies of this vie« among nations, that is tbe laat with wbidi I deaira t«^ 
connect my name, which treads upon the rights of tbe powerless, sod 
disregards, in intercourse with the weak, the principles of conduct thnt are 
scrupulously observed towards tbe strong. I bave no ambition to disgrace 
Iba uaited States as tbeit representative, b; profeasinz friandabip to this 
power, yet, bj secret czsrtioi], to attempt its deatraWien ; and in pa doing 
t« make myself guilt; of a crime denounced by tbe laws of the United 
States with the penalty of death, of which laws I am now, in China, the 
ultimate administrator. I have not a desire to instigate a rebellion against 
even the Emperor of China, or to cbeer on an insnrrection, Vat parposes of 
Which are unknown to ue, and pr(d>ably BMondantaod by tha inaui^nla 
tbeiM«lv«i." 

Shall we, on the strengtiiof such piocMdings, ssk ix leave to 
trade a. Soo-chow <» tm great ceDtral marts, when then is a 
chance that Tutping-vmng, or tlie first jiiimte oc Itone-bojr who cut 
' gather elements of diatarbanca about him, will receive efficicntaid 
and sympadir ^m foreigners ? When iJm Britidt Giovcrammt 
fffoposes to toe Emperor of China the removal of restrictions, and 
ftee access to tlie interior for British suh^eots tn order that iha/ 
may extend their ^-ade, would it not be a perfectly iinanaweraUe 
ailment fat nAising, tiiat their presence in the interiw would be 
too dangerous to the peace of the realm, and that no sscuri^ ex- 
ists against the groBsest siwse of the ri^ts aad prinleges of 
treaties by foreigners, «ther ioT pttrpomi ^ prefit m peiiitieai pr9- 
pagandiemf 

"We have hitherto considered the anta^istic infiuencra at work 
in China, in connection with its foreign ralatJoca, under two 
aspects chiefly,— ^e social, and the eoHiomioal or commercial. 
Theee, ve have seen, are neitiier few nor inaigDifie«nt,aadinth«B' 
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camutative fone, conBtitute a barrier offering senous obstacles to 
farther advaiice by peaceaUe negotiation. We come now, 
however, to a class of mfluences of a very different order, in 
which the religiom and the political elements predomioate, and 
are very much mingled together. Ballsed by numerous social and 
economic dissonancest the Chinese statesman, with these additional 
arrows in his quiver, is armed at alt points, ready for diplomatic 
fence, and instinct with no very friendly dispositions. We should, 
indeed, give a very imperfect, partial, and altogether erroneous 
view of China in her foreign relations, as well as of those influences 
among the Chinese which at the present moment are most active 
in respect to foreigners, if amidet the variotis causes of indiffer- 
ence or contempt on the one hand, aad more active hostility on 
the other, we t»nitted the religious and missionary conditions which 
enter into the question of further^ progtess ot improvement 
in those relations, in a manner so effective aad dmificani as to 
determine and control the foreign policy of the Court at Pekin 
far more decisively than any other of the many conditions, dis- 
cordant or antipathetic, Xo which we have hitherto referred. And 
this, principally because both rulers and people probably see in this 
direction an element of greater danger, and one which strikes a key- 
note of fear, rousing a corresponding feeling of hatred and anger. 
This unpro[»tiou8 influence of religious elements in the State- 
policy, and the bias of the luleis of China, appear to be equally 
iTiaaia^to'^'dCOHoersionoftheGhituse,asanati<m,to Christianity, 
and to the improved political relations on which all access to tha 
eoutUry depends, — the only two admitted objects of European 
intercourse. This is so important a fact, that even were it less 
likely to be hotly contested, ve teel called upon to support our 
opinion by such evidence as leaving little room for doubt shall 
bring onr readers another stage tonaxds a knowledge of the whole 
truth ; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, to tliis concluuon, that 
the remarkable and admitted want of success in the misdonary 
4aboura of the present time, as of all past ages, in China, may 
be traced to well-ascertained causes,some of which aiecontingenton 
the means adopted,and the particular course taken,by the missiona- 
ries themselves ; others, again, are of a more absolute character, 
not contingent upon the shining or transitory efforts, misdirected 
or otherwise, (£ any body of men, but upon natural causes- 
.Among these obstacles to satas&ctory progress or permanent effect, 
which w« deem tntirely conditional and temporary, — contingent 
ivpoo the means brought to bear, aad not inherent in t}fb subject, — 
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we trace tbroughoat, first, a want of unity in the teachers of the 
religion, and the things taught ; nest, a glaring contradiction, 
patent to the observation of those wliom it is sought to convert, be- 
tween the doctrines and the practical illustration tbey receive in die 
lives of fordgners in China, and the policy of OoveromeDts 
professing Christianity ; and lastly, the hostility of the native 
GoTemment. And this hostility of Government, again, phnnly 
takes its origin Irom a double source, — the one to be 
trai^ to the means adopted by the evangelising agents, with 
the open or covert support of foreign Governments ; the other, in- 
herent and inseparable from all efforts in this direction, be»ute 
they are, and must be, pregnant with a danger which menaces 
with destruction all Government founded on Pagan institutions and 
absolute despotism. In this order, then, we propose to consider 
the whole subject in a comprehensive spirit, though, necessarily. 
Very briefly and imperfectly as regards the details. We can, 
indeed, give little more than the outline, which, however, can 
easily be filled in by any one taking sufficient interest in the 
inquiry to pursue the subject. 

We will first take a glance at the past and present fruits of 
missionary enterprise within the limits of tlie Cliinese empire, and 
under the guidance of one who cannot be suspected a& a witness 
against the success of these efforts ; for, in the first place, 
his evidence is spontaneous, and in the next, his best tiue to 
honor among men is tlie devotion of a great portion of his 
life, despite of all dangers and discour^ments, to preach 
the gospel to those who " hearing would not hear" on this very 
field of exertion. We speak of the Abb^ Hac, the Lazarist Mis- 
isionary. Neither iJl-inforraed on the subject, nor unfiietHJly to 
the cause, we should look in vain elsewhere for testhnony less 
ogen to suspicion, ot more decisive in support of the general view 
we have undertaken to establish as the only true one. M. Hue, 
indeed, puts foremost among the conditional causes of failure as to 
iheresult in missionary labours, one on which we have not touched, — 
:he universal scepticism and indifferentism of the Chinese people, 
:fae materialistic and low utilitarian views of the whole nation,— 
offsprings of two prolific errors — a false philosophy and a sensu^ 
nature. But that we may do no injustice, although d'lfi'ering some- 
what firom the writer as to the precise weight wlii<^ should be 
attached to the obstacles springing from this source, «a 
also will place them in the foreground ot our picture, where 
they will form a fitting introduction to the more serious matter we 
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have tointrodocetoouT readers. Looking oq Cliina in its reli- 
gious aspect, then, and from a specially missionary point of view, 
M. Hue sp(»ks strongly of the ecepticism and universal spirit of 
indifference pervading all classes ; and, after reioarking that t^ 
disciples of Confuctos represent the Rationalists of all tiaies, who 
deny other or higher motive to be necessary than such as auuf 
proceed /nmi apure sytUmof ethict, and hare done much to stifle 
in the people every religious sentiment, be goes on to say— 

" In reality, the rellgiDn and the doctrine of CoTirnciat ia ti ifsttm tt 
Ponttpitm. Little do theChJnsis ore sboutlong pbiloMpbici] Ineabratieiu : 
• widM' ■ ■ 
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lilUe for queitiont coaeerning the origin, enalion, 
Tbey Hik of time, onlj what mayeuffice for lire ; of icience «nd letters, taiy 
what ii reijuired to fill official employments; or [lie greatest princi|)Us, only 
their prnctiDnl cDnaequencei ; and uf morality, notbing but tbe political and 
utilitnrian part In a word, they are at the preient day wbat many in 
Europe are striving to beeone. They put aside ali grand dispalM, kII 
sfiecidative questions, to aitacb themtaives to the peei live. Their nlifien 
itself ia only a kind of civilisation ; and their pbiloaophy, the art of lirin^ 
in peece, uf cominnnding and obeying (a utilitarian and socialist experiment 
on tbe grandest icale tbe world has yHseen)." 
Again : — 

" The State has always retained as a civil inatitulion, the wonbip paid to 
tbe spirits of he^iven and earth; of the stars, the mouiitsina, and the Hren, 
as well as to the souls of deceased relations : it is an external religion for 

. official personages and literary men who aspire to any efflee i bat bo owe 
legsnif it as anything mars then a social iastitnlion, tbe meaning of which 
may be interpreted in different ways, and from which no consequenet need 
be drawn. The worship has no priests end no idols. The magistrate practices 
it within the sphere of bis own jurisdiction ; and the emperor himself is 
the pntrinrch, or bead of it. Oenertily, all literary panona, and tiiose who 

-projMse to become lucb, attach thetnselrea U it, though often withoat 

' reaounclng practices borrowed from other religions. But conviction does 
not seem to have anything to do with the matter in either case i and habit 
alone induces them to conrorm to cersmonies which they themselves turn 
into ridicule, — such as divination, oaeting horoscopes, and coaming Incky 

. and unlucky dsva; all which superstitiona' are in great vogue tbrou^hont 
the Empire. Wiiatevet is lewt vague and most serious in the religion of 
lbs Chinese, is absorbed by the warship of Confucius." 

N«vn has it been given to any other man to exercise so extensive 

' on empire over bis fellow-creatuim aa Confucins has, — and litis 
thni^h more than 2,000 years unintenuptadly,— or to rec«ve 
homage so like true worship, although he made no pret«nsioiu to 
. divinity or inspiratioii, as is usual among founders of sects. The 
feoad^ona of empire^ whatever its nature in other countries, have 
always: been laid either in military powec, superstition, or religion 
in seme. form: in China. this empire (^ Confucius, who lived 400 
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y«an B. C.| rcBtB tm none of then ; for the sTstom of ethics to 
wlikli lie has given such celebiitj' ia not a rebniwi in the proper 
aense of the term, thot^h It may haie become what in French 
would justly enough be designated a" euUe," How comes it that 
noGhrutian missionary, preaching a religion of Divine authority, 
has never been enabled, — we do not Ba.y to get high unexampled in- 
fluence, but any influence, either extensive or lasting? Of the second 
religion in China, regarded by its professors as the^tnt^tiw religion 
^the aacienl inhalntanis — the Taouisi doctrine tauglit bj the &- 
mous Lao-lxe, the contemporary of Confucius — there is more of the 
appearuice and form of a religion, but as little of the substance, 
"uie individual existence of spirits and demons, independently of the 
parts of nature ov.er which they preside, is more fully recognised 
by it ; and their priests and priestesses, devoted to celibacy, have 
no other vocation than to perform various rites — m^c, ostroloffic, 
and necromantic— which mark the superstition. They are caJled 
Taonists, or, in Chinese, Tao-axe (doctors of reason), because their 
fundamental dt^a is that of the adstence of the primordial reason 
thai treated the world. It is but justice, however, to the memory 
of the founder of so 1<»ig-Iived a religious system to atate, that 
M. Abel Remusat, after a labonrious examination, came to the 
conclusion that he has much reason to complain of the wrong 
done to him by his unworthy disdples. " Instrad," he remarks, 
*' of theheadof a sect of ji^lers, magicians, and astroh^rs, 
seeking for the elixir of immortality, and tlie means of 
reaching heaven by raising themselves throi^h the air, 
I found in his book a true philosopher, a judicious moralist, an 
eloquent tlieolo^an, and a subtle metaphysician." M. Hue bears 
testimony to the same effect, with probably a less intimate know- 
ledge of the subject; for he says: — "The opinion of the Chinese 
philosopher on tlie origin and constitution of the universe 
present no ridiculous fables or monstrous absurdities : they bear 
Ute impress of a noble and elevated mind ; and in the sublime 
reveries tliat distinguish them, they present a striking and in- 
disputable resemblance to the doctrines professed a little later in 
the schools of Pythagoras and Plato." There seems, indeed, to 
be sufficient evidence that the source was the same ; yet it is 
strange that with phihMophers rivalling the best of Grecian mould 
—the type of man's finest derekipment — whose doctrines havs 
found an acceptance for more than twenty centuries, and amidst 
a population exceeding in nnmber the lest of the civilised world 
—this same people, with merely a reuduum of nationalism^ shouki 
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lure souk bo low in the moral and mental scale of civilisation in 
tliese times ! Tlie Greeks, too, fell low enough, God knovs, arter 
bafing achieved an immortality for their race ; but political causes 
can be traced to account for tlieir subsequent degradation, — causes 
not in operation when they attained their brilliant apogee ; where- 
as the Chinese, for aught we can see, and as far as regards out- 
ward conditions of government and libertiTi were not very differ- 
ently situated then and now. The insafficiency of the merely etliic 
element to elevate or m^ntain a people in the higher regions of 
moral and sodal development, and. provide for their progressiva 
advance, seems alone toacconntforsucha'phenomenoD—na^, more: 
not only does this long and exclusive worship of a "pure- 
reason" principle seem to impoverish a nation's spirit, but, by 
drying up the fountains of higher moral and religious impressions, 
to render them in great degree incapable of advance towards per- 
fection in any other direction, and equally unfit them, after the 
l^ftse of ages, to receive divine light or truth, when brouglit to their 
door. How otherwise account for the repeated dying-out of the 
Christian germs of faitli plentifully scattered over the Empire, 
and at more than oneepoch nurtured and fostered under imperial 
sanction and patronage, until time was afforded for the religion to 
take deep root in the soil ? The moment the sunshine of Court 
favm- was withdrawn, or an adverse season was experienced, there 
was always shown a total want of stability ; find the seeds 
could only be likened to those scattered on the road-side and in 
stony places in the parable : for when tribulation or persecution 
arose, Christianity iu all its forms died rapidly out. So entire is 
the proof, that M. Hue recounts how a century or more afler the 
grand dissension of the Dominicans and Jesuits, and the Papal 
dedsion setting at naught the Emperor's authority as to his own 
anbjects on a question of national rights and institutions of 
Government — which led to the peremptory expulsion of all mission- 
aries, and the destruction or unrelenting persecution of their 
converts — aot a trace icas to be fmmd of the faith, even anurngst 
onceflffurishing OMnmunities of Christiaaa ofotteor two gmeralims ! 
— « fact sufficiently significant and discouraging so far as die 
merely human means employed an concerned in Uke conversion of 
such a nation. Nor does this difficulty arise, as we have been 
endea^iuring to show, &om any bigotry or superstitious reverence 
for other dogma ; on the contnuy, as M. Hue admits, " whatever 
noij besudof thepliiloKiphicalidea« ofZao-&e, his disciples, the 
Doctors of Reason, do not at present enjoy any great populaiity. 
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The supentitioas to which Uiey abandoa themselves are so extra- 
vagant, that the roost ignorant make them an object of sarcasm.'* 
The same observation applies to the third and only remaining reli- 
gious si^stem rect^nised in China — Buddhism. It appears that to- 
wards the middle of the 6rst century of our era, the Emperors of 
the dynasty of Han admitted Indian Buddhism officially into their 
dominions, ami it spread rapidly, with its idolatrous worship and 
material representations of uie Divinity, among the Chinese, under 
the name of the religion of Fo, an imperfect transcription ofthename 
of Buddha. This vast religious system must have been to the 
Chinese mind — rendered arid by tlie abstraction of all religious 
element in the Confucian and Taouist systems founded on Reason 
only — liLe the descent of gushing waters through a parched desert. 
Mr. EdkinSt a missionary of the Congregational body at Shanghai, 
has recently devoted much learning and patient labour to trace the 
influence of Buddhism and Confucianism on the popular 
mind of China ; and in a series of elaborate papers printed in the 
North China Serald, he has, we think, traced the working and 
respective weight of these elements with singular ability andeffect. 
One remark bearing upon the view taken in the text we must 
quote : — 

" Holding luch cheerlMS views h tha Conrucianiitx did of the destiny 
of man, it ii not to be wondered st that the commDn people should deiert 
Ibeir itandard, and adopt s more congenial influeoce. The language of daily 
life ii now thorouglily impregnated witli the pbrnseology of retribution and 
■ leparate state, attesting Itie influence of Buddhism on tlie nation at 
large. And the Buddhitt immortality em braces the past os well as ttie 
Altars 1 10 tba papular notioiu of Cbias extend to a preceding life at much 
ai to a coming one." 

ItspoketothemofacreadreomnipotentGod; a Divine incar- 
nation ; a Man-God, who came into the world to enlighten men, 
to redeem them, and point outtotliem the way ofsalvation; and this 
idea of a redemption of the human race t^ a Divine incarnation 
M. Hue testifies to being so general and popular among the 
Buddhists, that " we have everywhere found it reduced to a neat 
formula, expressed in remarkable terms. If ve addressed to a 
Mongol or Thibetan this question, 'Who is Buddha?' he replied 
instantly, * The Saviour irf men.' " And he goes on to observe :— 
" The marvelloos birth of Buddha, his life and' his instrujitions, 
contain a great number of moral tmths and dogmas pro&ssed 
in Christianity, and which we need not be surprised to find alio 
among other nations, since the truths are traditional, and have 
always belonged to the heritage of humanity." 
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Without going to the latter part of tlie question, as to how the 
nations of Higher Asia and the Nomad tribes of Tartary became 
possessed of these and otlier doctrines, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with what, to us, would seem a providential disposition, 
in the circumstance that over a vast empire of some 300,000,000 
inhabitants, all conversant with the same language, three different 
-systems have from ancient times been received among them as 
religious embodiments of the truth ; and in each of these are to be 
traced, in distinct lines, however fragmentary and mingled with 
grosser matter, many of the most essential, even in their mystical 
import, of the elements and doctrines of the Christian religion. In 
the doctrines of Confucius, with some allowance made for imper- 
fections and exceptional blemishes, are pure and enlightened ethics. 
In the Taouist system is to be found the doctrine of a first cause — 
Reason defined as a being ineflable, uncreated, who is the type of 
the universe, but who has no type but himself. Like Pyth^oras, 
the founder of this sect r^ards human souls as emanations from the 
ethereal substance, and supposes that after death they are re-united 
with it; and i^reeingwith Plato, he refuses to the wicked the faculty 
of re-entering the bosom of this TJruversal Soul. "Like Phy- 
thagoras, too, he gives to the first principles of things the names of 
numbers, and his cosmc^ny is in some measure algebr^cal. He 
attaches the chain of being to him whom he calls One, then to Two, 
then to Three, who, he says, have made all things." The Bud- 
dhist, as we see, carries the Chinese mind onward to a Divine 
Incarnation, the Saviour of men, and the Redemption of the world. 
Tlius scattered through the three systems of faith and philosophy 
combined, which alone have found lodgment or acceptance in the 
popular mind of China — known, and more or less generally pro- 
fessed in this day by the influential and the learned of the land, — 
the great, and even the most mysterious dogmas of our Christian 
faith find a representation ; and these popular creeds furnish, we 
conceive, a means of communicating, by ideas and language 
with which they are already familiar, and accustomed to r^ard 
with more orless of respect, doctrines otherwise hard to be convened 
in intelligible form in any foreign idiom, and a true faith when 
stripped of the errors and superstitions which are naturally 
attached to the religious practices of a people imperfectly instruct- 
ed. To us it would appear, were we eng^;ed in missionary 
labours with an oriental race like the Chinese — whose habits of 
thought are so alien and antagonistic to ours, and with a language 
so deficient in the very means of expression wanted to convey 
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Eaiopean ideas, — it would seen to us, we say, little less than pro- 
videndal, that deep in the heart of their popular systems of theology 
and philosophy the self-same ethical, moral, and religious ideas 
should have been enshTined for ages, boirever disfigured ot disguised, 
beneath the puerilities of a pagan worship, and giveo in a language 
familiar to every educated inhabitant, applicable to the living truth 
we wish to convey. We are strongly impressed with tlie convic- 
tion that by the able adaptation of sucti instntments of thought 
and expression as these popular systems supply, will the Christian 
missionary best open a way to the general reception of the Divine 
trutlis and doctrines of Christianity. What Confwdus taught and 
Lao-tze expounded cannot but meet acceptance and respect from 
the Chinese mind, however little they may be disposed to act up 
to their precepts. And to establish the identity of the lessons of 
their time-honored sages with leading Christian tenets, is to 
remove i» China a host of prejudices and objections attaching 
to that which is both novel and foreign in its origin ; while, 
as r^ards the central mystery of our faith— which the wisest 
must accept without vain efforts to accommodate it to the 
reasoning powers of a finite mind, — is it nothing that the race to 
whom we would convey the lesson has already admitted the fun- 
damental and most mystic idea of the whole T 
Si - - - ■ . . - . . 

has 
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nee writing the above, we are glad to find by a passage which 
only just met our eye, that we do not stand alone in the 
Dr. Legge, of the London Missionary Society, 



— whose work on the notions of the Chinese concerning Grod and 
Spirits is the fruit of research, and full of valuable matter, — we 
see, fully shares in this opinion, and had abeady propounded it. 
In his Preface he says — 

" It is in hii own mind b most encouraging circumstance, that thare i« 
a broad standing iroBa'i in tbeir own literatura upon wbich tha Cbri(ti*n 
roiuionatT can tsu« bis poiition in commuoicatiiig the truths of rarelalian 
to the CbinsH. In the acknowledgments of many of the wisest among 
themselvss, a prejmration is made for the unfolding of ali that Scriptara 
teaches concerning God and man. Of most of the passages wbich hare 
been cited, the mass of tbe people are perhaps a* ignorant as thej are of the 
Bible ; yet thej will the more readily admit the latter when the former can 
be appealed to ; and the author believes that the more it is sought for, the 
more will missionaries find among the Chinese that consciousness of God 
of wbich TertuUian speaks, even in the simple, rude, and uncultivated." 

Sat space will not allow us to devote more time to the cona- 
deration of questions of this nature, however interesting they may 
be. In a former article we touched upon some debateable points, 
chiefiy as between Roman Catholic and Protestant missions, in 
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respect to the different systems and courses of action on \(hic1 
tliey relied for conquering the obstacles so thickly strewn in th 
patii of both, when toiling through the triple lines of scepticism 
indifference, and national prejudice. But here they meet oi 
common ground. Whatever may be the sectarian differences, th 
great truths of Christianity find exponents in each ; and these ax 
what it most behoves them to plant in this ungrateful soil, in suci 
manner as shall enable them fo take deep rooi in the national mind 
They have all hitherto signally failed. Tlie Jesuit with his unfail 
ing courage, his pliant spirit, and general knowledge of the world' 
ways ; the Dominican with his more fiery and un com prom isiuj 
zeal ; the Protestant with his Bible and simple faith, — all havi 
hithertobeen singularly barren of lirult. Even though the first havi 
more than once had their Constautine, a sovereign convert, an( 
the whole influence of a Court to aid ; and the last have long hat 
a credit on the nearly exhaustless pecuniary resources of thi 
Protestant Missionary supporters, millions of Bibles and Tracts 
unitsof converts is too nearly the result ! Andofthe few convert 
how many are there that can be trusted ? One of the oldes 
missionaries, with a candour highly honorable to him, admittei 
that they are Indeed " few and far between." Certainly, M. Hue' 
view of the present state of the nation is not encouraging :— 

" The religious untimant bns VBDiibed from the national mind ; tb 
rival doctrioe* have lost all authority; and their portiBans, grown scepticn 
and impious, bave fallen into tha ah^i of indifferentisin, in which the; 
have givan each other the kis* of peace. Religious discussions have entire! 
ceased, and the whole Chinese nation hu proclaimed this famous fomiulo 
with which everybody is aatisiied — San'kiao-3/-kiao ; that is, ' The thre 
r«ligioni are one.' Thus all the Cbiness are at the same time partisan 
of Confucius, Lao-tze, mid Buddha — or, rather, they are nhthing at all." 
Which goes far to confirm a saying of Arnold's, that universa 
tolerance was often very much akin to universal indifference ; or 
belief in anything is the first stm towards believing in nothing 
and thus superstition is the mother of scepticism- And ceit^nl; 
their formula of politeness, by which they close all discussion afte 
a panegyric on their neighbour's religion (whatever that ma; 
chance to be), is an edifying commentary, — Pon-toun-kiao, toon 
bt/~~-" Religions are many ; reason is one ; we are all brothers.' 
Clear it is, that if men are ever jjersecafed in this land for thei 
fcuth, the persecution can only fall, as hitherto, upon th 
Christians, because there is a deep-rooted suspicion among th< 
anthorities that there is that in their doctrines or sacerdocy wkici 
it daj>gerom to ihe public peace, and subversive of their atUhorily 
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But there is another cause, as we have stated, apart from the 
enmity of the rulers, wbicti must exercise a powerful influence in 
steeling the hearts of the Chinese against Christianity. It is happi- 
ly put by the Abb^ himself, in twoaentencesofa conversation with 
aBfiddhist Bonze nhilethe missionary expounded tohim wliy he, the 
Siiddhist, no longer found faith or funds in China. "We are not 
at all surprised," said we, " to see the Chinese cold and careless 
towards a worship including so many contradictory articles of faith, 
and which darken and confuse common sense." " That is the 
thing," he replied ; " your mareellous intelligence has seized Ihe 
true point of difficiiUy." 

The Buddhist was no doubt too urbane to insinuate to the 
Christian missionary a iu quoque, so perfectly manifest, that 
amons the teachers of the Gospel now in China, there are many 
rival diuTches and sects, with different creeds and doctrines. A 
glance at the two or three works on the proper term in Chineee 
for God, all advocating different views, may suffice to show how 
utterly unable they are to agree on such fundamental points even as 
the seventh day on which a Sabbath shouldbe kept, — the Seventh- 
Day-Baptists religiously keeping Saturday, and the rest keeping, 
each after their own and a different fashion, Sunday, as the day 
appointed — or the characters, in the hierc^lyphic language of their 
future Qocks, by which the God they worsuip can be most fitly 
described and addressed. Nor are we permitted to consider this 
a matter of mere philological interest ; tor it seems to the disput- 
ants to He at the root of the conception which the Chinese mind, 
sceptic or idolatrous, is to form of Him whom they are to worship. 
The Roman Catholics and the two rival camps of Protestants (for 
as yet there are only three contending armies in the field), deem it 
of much importance that they have nailed their colours each to a 
particular selection as distinctive, and deem the public exhibition 
of a total and irreconcileable difference among the professors of 
the religion, " one and undivided," they are supposed to teach, 
as a lesser evO than agreement in the common acceptance of 
one of the three terms disputed about. Again, the Romanists, 
teaching their religion styled as that of Tien-choo, or tlie 
" Lord of Heaven," denounce all followers of " Shangti" 
or" Shin" of Protestant predilection as heretical ; their books, 
tracts, and Scripture translations are characterised as the " books 
of the devil" in denunciations posted upon their chapels; 
while the Protestants, in their turn, anathematise the Romanists as 
idolatois and teachers of damnable error ! We affirm this to be the 
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truth in all its simplicity ; each party, ve doubt not, perfectly 
conscientious, and following the line of tlieir duty as tliey under- 
stand it, with of course such further divergencies in ceremonial 
forms of worship and of doctrines as their fundamental differences 
demand. With the doctrinal part of the subject we have here no 
concern. We are examining the human instrumentality brought 
to bear upon the Chinese people for their conversion by the 
missionaries, in aciive operalioti, and inquiring how far the" 
seem adapted to effect the desired end. And we have n 
liesitation in declaring, as our matured opinion, that it i 
vain to hope for the conversion of a shrewd, a ration alisti< 
and a sceptical ))eople lilie the Chinese, by instrumentality s 
imperfect, and traversed in every direction with inconsistencies an 
contradictions too glaring to be overlooked, even were tliey not dai) 
paraded before tlieir eyes. Divisions such as these " rend th 
garment of a common faith," and must be fatal to the efficient: 
or influence of tlieir several representatives in a pagan country 
May we not apply to this state of things in Cliina what has bee 
said with so much truth of the earlier days of Oiristianity in tli 
West, — namely, that " heathens found in the unseemly disputes < 
Christians a plausible excuse for not looking more deeply into 
system which claimed so much power over the heart, and showe 
60 little over the lives of its professors" ? and, unfortunately, thi 
latter commentary is only too abundantly supplied in many acts < 
the laily, individuals and governments, which come under tb 
unfriendly inspection of the Cliinese. So at least it must an 
does seem to them, however plausible may be the defence set u 
to justify or extenuate particular courses of action in relatio 
to the commercial transactions and international polity of foreigner: 
This is, indeed — in the words of Abbfi Hue, addressed to h 
brotlier the Buddhist Bonze, wliose errors he sought to remove— 
" to teach them contradictory articles of faith," and both b 
precept and practice "to darkenand confuse common sense." Alas 
might not the injunction of our Lord to that disciple whom Sata 
bad desired to have, that he might sift him as wheat, apply to i 
in such circumstances : — " When tho» art converted, strengthen th 
brethren" ? We try to strengthen and convert while yet " in "th 
bond" and gall, if not of " iniquity," certainly of a divided fait) 
which bangs upon us in shreds, and as a rent garment of man 
colours, more likely to provoke criticism and lidicule than tl; 
desire to be gathered under its folds. 

But if we see so much to deplore, and all the more that th 
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obstacles to the spre&d of Christianity thus created are beyond the 
coDtrol of onlionTy human t^ncies, the hostility of the Ghioese 
GovernmeDt arises from other causes. In this sense nothing 
could well be conceived more disastrous to our future prospects in 
China than the proclaimed affiliation or conversion of the insur- 
gentSt and the manifestation of syoipathy on the part of foreigners 
with tlie success of the movement. In the interest of our missions 
it was bad; and as regards our political interests, not less impo- 
litic. Hear what is thought on the subject by Chinese authorities, 
from the following passage in a memorial to the Emperor printed 
in the Peking Qazeiie, and circulated throughout the li^iiipire under 
the higliest official sanction : — 

*' The namtB ortbe robben faave all been Bought oat (the rebel chiefs 
itre here enumerated), who all evidentlj joined the lect at Kin-tien. The 
Frotestaat sect (Shanghti) ii only another designation of the Boman Catho- 
lics, bvt originating viilh the barbariant, and floming in poisonoua 
ttreamt Ikrough the middle kingdom, dyeing the cuitomi of the country, 
and dtluding&t people; damaging lie mannert,a7id wounding the hearle 
i^the age," 

Opinions may of course differ as to the origin and nature of the 
insurrectionary movements which still continue to desolate wh(Je 
provinces, — andsomeofthe'richest in China, — and to decimate their 

Culation. There was much, indeed, ia the first accounts which 
St upon us on the arrival of the m^n force at Nanking — with the 
Bible and the Ten Coramandmenta for their declared guide, and a 
practical protest in their acts against all idolatry,— calculated (o 
feed extravagant hopes, and throw the more excitable off thar 
balance. Still, with our knowledge of Chinese, we think there was 
abundant reason for a more cautions estimate than generally pre- 
vailed; and, unquestionably, in our treaiy-rdoHons with theexisting 
OovemmefU, /or a more reserved conduct. The absence either of 
caution « reserve must be henceforth considered as having laid the 
foundation tor additional barriers to all progress, and such an 
increase of distrust and hostility on the part of the ruling class, 
and the Court of Peking more specially, as a quarter of a century 
may not suffice to remove. 

We have stud that among the most serious obstacles to the 
prop^ation of the Gospel in China, and the coUTersion of its popu- 
lation to Christianity, was the hostility of the Government ; and 
that this, as we believed, was partly to be considered as contingent 
and removable, and partly mherent in the very nature of the 
elements brought into contact. 

In so fiu xs this hostility is to be dassed among obstacles con- 
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tingent and removable, we hold it depends upon the course adopted 
by the missionaries themEeIve3,an<i by theirrespectiveGovernments; 
and chief among them is their intrusion inio the interior, con- 
trary to the stipulations of treaties, and the often-repeated and 
declared will of the rulers, and the laws of the State. On the part 
of Protestants, this has hitherto been limited to temporary intru- 
sions beyond the prescribed limits at the five ports, and some pretty 
long inroads into more distant localities — none the less injudicious, 
in our opinion, or worthy of penalty, as infractions of a national 
compact ; and these have been, nominally at least, disavowed by 
their Governments, however naturally and justifiably the latter 
must have been identified under the circumstances with the acts of 
their subjects, when passed unpunished. On the part of the 
Romanists, it has consisted in a persevering and systematic domi- 
eilialum throughout the eighteen provinces of foreign missions, and 
their agents travelling in all directions for the conversion of the 
Chinese ; and though not avowedig sustained in this course by 
any of the treaty powers, the whole of these have in effect been 
taken under the protection, and made an object odnterveniion and 
solicitude to the French Government, which can scarcely complain 
if they are thoroughly and unquestionably identified with the 
operations of these acdve agents of the Roman pT0p^;anda. 
Lastly, one of these contingent sources of hostility is the outcry of 
sympathy with the insurgents recently raised in Europe and 
Amerif», and echoed at the ports by the missionaries on the spot, 
with some few and, we think, praiseworthy exceptions ; among 
whom we notice tlie Rev. Mr. Milne, who has lately in England 
spoken out on the subject. 

But, apart from these accidental, fugitive, or conditional causes 
of hostility on the part of the Chinese Government towards the 
Christian religion, and missionaries of whatever denomination, 
there are others easily recognisable as inherent and irradicable ; 
and how far this instinct or feeling of hostility has any true foun- 
dation, is worthy of a few moments' candid consideration. But 
if we would deal with it worthily, or usefully to others, we must 
emancipate ourselves from the trammels of self-intorest and 
prejudice, and, putting aside alike the spirit and the langui^e of 
eamt, treat this grave question of national and world-wide interest 
in the philosophic spirit it demands. M. Hue is quite right, we 
believe, when he says the Chinese Emperors are neither intolerant 
or bigoted, and are, indeed, too entirely without any religion to care 
for creeds, auve in aofar as they interfere with temporal things, and 
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among these as chiefest, tlier political rule. He says the Emperor 
Taou-qiiang addressed a proclamation to the people, in nhick lie 
passed, inreview ali thei-eligions known in the Empire — Christianity 
included — and came at last to the conclusion that they were all 
false, andthat they would do well to despise them altogether. We 
have no personal knowledgo of the document in queaboQ ; but it so 
exa/.'tly represents the thorough scepticism andindifferentism of the 
Chinese mind, that we see no reason to doubt the correctness of his 
statement. A Chinese may pleasehis fancy, therefore, what religion 
he professes, provided it is not one connected with secret societies 
or poliliccd objects. "Unfortunately," says M. Hue, "iheChinese 
Government lias placed Christianity in this category, and it is 
very difficult to correct tliis error and introduce more just ideas." 
— Very difficult indeed,— impracticable, we should say ; and, 
taken from the Chi'-ese point of view, absolute and undisputed 
empire, undivided control over their subjects, — is it an error ? 
Listen to the Emperor Young-tching, who in 1724 proscriljed 
the Christian religion, and who condescended to state his views to 
three Jesuit Fathers who petitioned him when the grand catastrophe 
of their expulsion came : — 

" C«rtnin Europeant*- in the province of Fokien have been endearouring 
to defy our Uwi and trouble uur people. Tlie great men of tbe provinca 
hnve applied tume, and I must repress tUis disorder. It is tlie business of 
tie Government witb n>hicb I am cbEirgeJ, and I neitber can nor ouglit to 
act no* as I did wben I was a private prince." 

" Gentlemen," said Fredeiiek the Great, about the same time, 
at the opposite side of jhe globe, " m>n metier est, d'etre Roi." 
So Young-tching evidently understood his duty. But he con- 
tinues : — 

"Tou say ttiat vnurlnw is not a false law; and I believe it. But what 
would you say it I were tn lend a troop of Bonzes nnd Lamas into youc 
country to prencli their law in it 1 How would you receive them * You 
wish to make the Chinese Cliristians, and this ii what your law demands, 
I know very well. Batvihat in that case wovld become of vsf — ths 
SUBJECTS OF Yonn Kings. The Christians iDhum you make recognise 
no aulhnril!/ but you : in times of trouble they would listen to no olber 
voice. I know well enoogh that there U nothing to fflar at present ^ but 
wben your ships shall be coming by thousands and tens of thoiuanda, than 
indeed we may hare some disturbances." 

Can any one say that this was not, upon the whole, a very ra- 
tional view for the speaker, as the despotic head of a great Pagan 
Empire, to take ? Or can we feel surprise that a wida-spread 

* Sf onbli Dgmiuicaiu settled in the proviuoe of Fokiw. 
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opinion, extending, from the Emperor to the lowest KTandarin, — 
Biat political elements of disturbance are thickly sown with the 
spread of Christianity in China, tending to unsettle the minds of 
the people and subvert the national and traditional creeds of abso- 
lute subniissionto the ruling powers, — is thegreatest barrier aipreseni 
existing to any successful negotiations with the Chinese Government 
for political or commercial objects ? Universal tolerance is, to them, 
equivalent to a deposition of their authority; norisitdiflScult to see 
th&t this mustbeto 1)^601 & vital qjteslion. Not only our Christian en- 
terprises to spread the faith, but all contact with Europeans on the 
part of Eastern rac^, has led to only one oftworesults, — either the 
rooting out of the sect itself in self-defence by the natives, and the 
total isolation of the country by a violent convulsion, as Japan to 
this day and China for a long period; or the assertion of a political' 
eupremacy, and the subjugation of the people, introducing foreign 
masters everywhere, of which they have living demonstrations,^ 
the Spaniards in the Phillippiaes, the Dutch in Java, the Portu- 
guese at their own. doors, and the English (according to Abb^ 
H'uc) everywhere t 

What, in effect, is the natural and the necessary tendency of 
Christianity, as the Gospels have delivered it to us, when brought 
to the knowledge of a pagan race living under an absolute despo- 
tism, which draws from heathen superstitions some of itsauthority, 
and mingles the worship of the gods and idolatrous practices with 
the reverence paid to the sovBreign ?' Is it not of necessity anta- 
gonistic, entirely subversive of ike whole scheme of Government, 
which claims for the head of the State divine honors, and places 
the will of the Emperor on the footing of a decree from heaven ? 
Does it not involve the introduction of a dominion of principle and 
affection in a kingdom where another rule exists with which it has 
no affinity? — bringing in " a nevi primum tnobile," as Bacon has 
said in describing another principle, " that ravisheth all the spheres 
of Government," — that is, in this instance, threatening to ravish 
from the heathen rulers all control over their own people, by the 
adoption of principles subversive of the established poHty and insti- 
tutions? Statesmen — not in China only, but in other countries — 
haveever been prone to protect and cherish the popular superstitions 
as a useful engine of government, and' submit to a mummery in 
public which they inwardly despise. This — which forced the philo- 
sopher in ancient times into being a political not less than a reli- 
gious refonner, and cost Socrates bis life — entails, unavoidably, the 
same condUion on the missionary in China. The public institutions. 
VOL. m. — NO. II. 34 
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and tlie bases of a spurious mixture of the tteocr&tic and patri- 
archal elements in the government of the Celestial Empire, under an 
Emperor vho clEums not only to be the patriarch and father of his 
people, but also heirship with the sun and moon, rejoicing in the 
title of " Son of Heaven," are all alike and inseparably bound up 
with a more or less false and demoralising faith ; and as there is 
no hope of amending the latter without changing the fonner, he 
who preaches the leligion of Christ does also — however peaceable 
his words or intentions — of necessity prenc^ revolution ; in other 
words, the subversion of all existing tn^itutions and powers in 
China. So, it is clear the Emperor and all who derive authority 
and rule from him, musi regard all Christian emissaries, whether 
Romanist or Protestant, as agents of a revolutionary propaganda. 
We repeat, they will inevitably beconsidered teaching anew rdigion, 
taking it in its Protestant and purest form only ; a religion which 
inspires a feeling of equality and independence, and sometimes 
makes resistance to the civil power a duty ; which strikes at the 
root of the institutions and pohty of the empire as they now exisL 
It is evident that all connected with such a mission cannot fail to 
be obnoxious to those in power, and to be viewed viik rancorous 
hostility as a source of danger and confusion. 

The religion — be it Christianity or any other — which introduces 
as inherent to it a principle of independence to all earthly power, — 
where the subject is taught he must obey God rather than man, 
if the behests of the latter should be contrary to his duty, even 
though that man should be Emperor and styled the Son of Heaven, 
— is of its nature insurrectionary, when applied to a kingdom and 
a people governed as China Is. This applies to Christianity, apart 
from all sectarian difference of churches, and questions of sacerdocy 
or polity. But, it cannot be denied, the argument applies with ten- 
fold force when we come to consider Romanism. The Protestant 
missionary is bound, indeed, to teach his convert that he must obey 
Grod rather than man, whatever be the cost in worldly interests, 
even to the saciiSce of his life; but the Romanist adds the preten- 
sion of deciding ex cathedra, for the Emperor's subject who is his 
convert, iu what obedience to God consists, in all the changing 
circumstances and relations of daily life, whether as regards his 
neighbour, his country, or hia sovereign. The priest becomes the 
virtual sovereign. While the Protestant raises a standard of 
resistance to despotic or heathenish power, by teaching as a sacred 
right the duty of resisting authority, whencesoever emanating, 
if a demand obedience contrary to another Law, and a higher, 
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embodied in the Scriptures, and written in the heart, the Roman- 
ist exacts obedience ostensibly to the same Law, and resistance to 
KRj other but the Law as interpreted hj him, and which he shaU 
prescribe in time and season, as the representative of the Roman 
Church, holy and infallible. Who can be surprised, if in both 
cases the Emperor and all in authority under him see only, in the 
efforts of missionaries to convert Chinese subjects to this Christiani- 
ty, the introduction of a revolutionary element, not only antagonistic 
and hostile to his oivn supreme rule, but necessarily and directly 
subversive of his authority inexact proportion to their success ? 
Or, can we wonder, in so tar as the Emperors of China are informed 
of the distinction between the two Churches, that in the case of the 
Roman Catholics he should see an additicnal motive for hodility 
and alarm in the pretension of foreign priests to direct all these 
elements of disturbance and resistance to his power, and over-ride 
all authority claiming to be independent of and superior to tliat of 
the Church, and not under its control ? True, the Roman Catholic 
missionary will reply, " only in things spiritual"; but have we yet 
in Europe, in this nineteenth century, been able to draw with 
any accuracy this line between things spiritual and temporal ? 
I>oes it not still remain to be traced, the boundaries being debate- 
able ground, often threatening arenpwal of wars and persecutions, 
conflicts between State and Church, nation and nation ranged on 
opposite sides,— the temporal power and civil government on the 
one side, and the Pope with the pretensions of a spiritual authority 
in the Church of Rome on the other, — conflicts only less bloody 
and desolating thanthoseofprecedingcenturies, because the power 
of the Papal ^urch is weaker, and that of the State is everywhere 
stronger — perhaps because there is less of faith, — but liable to be 
renewed with the pitiless hostility of the worst times, if a new field 
could be found where these conditions were reversed ? It is not 
that there is less of intolerance or bigotry in the world than in 
fbrmerdays, wefear; but a larger development of interests inimical 
to their free display. What are the scenes passing around us ia 
Europe at the present day ? Do we require the Procession of the 
Shirt of Treves, or the denial of medical aid to the dying man who 
has not come to terms with his confessor, or the imprisonment of 
Protestant families for adhering to their faith, to tell us that the 
spirit of the Inquisition and the ashes of the martyr's fa^ot are 
«till smouldering and instinct with life ? Or, if we have any 
doubts, let us read the plain declaration ofoneof the best accredit- 
od organs of that Church in Ireland in the present day, and see how 
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far Protestantism and Romanism -may hold cotimimottship in tht 
matigdisation of China, or live side by side in the bonda of holy 
fellowship ia after years, should converts, fiow otdy in hundreds, 
become millions. 

" Shall I," writes the Edibn of the Itecord in a leader gome 
time ^o, — " Sliatl I, therefore, fall in with this abominable de- 
lusion ? Shall I foster that damnable doctrine, — that Sodnianism 
and Calvinism are not every one of them mortal sins, like 
murder and adultery ? — or hold out hopes to the Protestant that 
I will not meddle with his creed ?" 

An imperium in imperio tlierefoce, subverwve of his own rule, 
hostile to his supremacy, and with a gauntlet of defianoe ever 
on the ground against alt who claim liberty of conscienco, to be 
enforced, whenever the secular power is theirs, with the aims of 
flesh — by war and persecution, — this is the prospect held out to 
tlie Emperor of China by the introduction of C,bnstianity into his 
empire ! Is there any rational ground of hope that either he or 
any of his successors will ever tolerate, much leas welcome as a 
benefit, the propagation of the faith in China, of whatever deno- 
mination the agents may be, Jlomanist or Protestant? And 
in proportion as foreign Governments are identified with these 
efforts, is it not evident that in this same d^pree wUl the presence 
of their subjects in the country ~be considered an evil imposed 
upon them by major force, and to be acqui^ced in only so long as 
that condition shall exist ? While, as regards political relations and 
efforts at negotiation for the extension of trade and commerce, 
with the view of obtaining the removal of disabling restrictions and 
barriers to a &eer intercourse, nothing, we aie persuaded, can 
be more vwn or futile, — more utterly opposed to the ruling prin- 
ciple of the foreign policy of China, and the spirit of its rulers. 

We have not discussed this question, it will be observed, upon 
any other principle than that which should govern all rational 
inquiry into the policy of States, and theaction of natural causes. 
It is, in truth, bravely and candidly spokes, and no less truly and 
logically. Bomanism is not only the most intolerant of creeds, as 
has been well observed, " but intolerltnce is iis essence, — that per- 
vading spirit without which it would not be itself, or be true to iis 
own nature. It looks upon heresy, of whatever form (that is, dis- 
sent), not as a dangerous and deplorable error out of which men 
are to be .persuaded or forced, but as a sin to be put down ; as an 
insult to the Divine Majesty which calls for punishment ; as a 
«rime against the best interests of society which it is the duty of 
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the State tompress and prevent, as it most effectively can, with 
tite secular power and the arm of .flesh. It is bound to look upon 
matters in this light. It wotUd be untnte io itself, and self- 
cmiradictonf, if it did not." 

What is our experience in Europe-ef its tendencies ? Is there 
any quesuon that Poperj 4oea — whatever -disguise by Jesuitism 
may be thrown about the fact — involve the maintenance, and on 
£ttiBg occasions the teaching, of doctrines which subordinate all 
temporal authorities to the authority of the Pope, under which 
sovereigns have been dethroned by Papal mandates, and a whole 
nation either put under ban of excommunication or declared free 
-of all allegiance to their rightful sovereigns ? How long has this 
ceased to be the practice of the I|-apal tiara ? Is it not (o be 
iiated back with precision to that period when the growth of civil 
institutions, of temporal power, and of general intelligence, with a 
Protestant creed, stripped the Pope of his power to carry out the 
principles of his Church's polity and creed ? But does any one 
believe there is change in these, if the conditions were favourable 
to their devel«pmeat or display ? And are there not large com- 
munities among the -most civilised nations of Europe who con- 
scientiously chai^ that religion, not only with being subver^ve of 
all temporal and l^al authority, but idolatrous in its essence, and 
immoral in certain of its tendencies ? What is the protest echoed 
&om the fistic to the Mediterranean, over the finest fields of 
Europe, and caught up by thirty millions of stout hearts on the 
Western continent, buttheemphaticdeclarationof these convictions? 
Shall Protestant States or nations condemn the Chinese rulers 
if they hold the same opinions as to the tendency of Bomanism, 
and act upon them ? — a question of the adaptation of means to 
an end, and not of the superior claims of religion over State-policy 
and the material interests of nations. It is with the latter we 
have alone to do in the present instance ; and in the interest of 
truth, which can never be hostile to that religion emanating !mm 
the God of truth, we think to have done good service if we have 
shown to conviction that whatever may be the duty of mission- 
aries to preach the Gospel in a pagan land, their course of action 
in this country, under existing circumstances (speaking of human 
instrumentality apart from supernatural), is wanting in the 
necessary conditions ofsuccess, and fatal to the end they seek; that 
looking to the history of Christianity and the discussions and 
conflicts to which it has given rise among the modern nations ol 
£urope ; looking to the unquestionable pretensions of the Papal 
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hierarchy, hj no means unknown to the rulers of China, it is 
impossible they can see in the efforts now making to Christianise 
the Chinese anything but elements foe the disorganisation of the 
empire, and subversion of their au^erity, and an enterprise 
against which it is alike their interest and their duty to employ ail 
f/i« powers of the State. Lastly, that it is vain for foreign States 
to enter into ;uiy negotiatioBs for the amicable revision of existing 
treaties, in a sense tavourable to enlarged facilities for trade ana 
improved peliticEd relations, so long as the Chinese Govern- 
ment feels menaced with this subversion of their authority by 
foreign agents, either covertly or openly protected and sanctioned 
by Christian States, even while infringing the Stipulations of 
national treaties especially made for their exclusion. 

Whether all the material interests of Grovemment and people 
should not by these Christian States be held subordinate and se- 
condary to the greater object of evangelising the world, is another 
question ; but we will not refuse to meet it. To the real Cliris- 
dan there is but one answer possible. Believing that as the eter- 
nal weal of the soul is to each individual the great aim and end of 
his existence here — the first duty of his life, with which no other can for 
a moment be placed in competition — and thatthia duty, first imposed 
upon him in his private capacity and for his own sake, is subse- 
quently extended to all his relations, social and national, affecting 
the welfare of communities and of the whole race, hemust, if heis 
consistent, feel that all other things are tmly subordinate to this. 
Not in this direction can any doubt subsist ; he will without he- 
sitation consent to ths' enunciation of the principle, and even join in 
the cry of missionary or martyr, and exclaim — Perish all world- 
ly policies and commercial interests — all the material elements of 
national life and prosperity— of their greatness as kingdoms of the 
earth, or theirwealth as communities — ^if in the Divine government 
of the world such have been made the conditions of success in the 
first and highest end of human existence, by Him who knoweth 
all things, and cannot err in the choice of his means for the 
attainment of any desired end ! But has it been go ruled that 
the propE^ation of Christianity and the conversion of the vrhtAo 
race should be attained only by means antagonistic to, and sub- 
versive of, good faith among nations, and all the conditions of 
voaterial prosperity ? We do not believe it ; on the contrary, we 
see abundant reason for inferring that any train of argument lead- 
ing to this conclusion most be essentially Ticioua in principle, and 
fotmded in fallacy. God has made the things (^ this world— our 
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bodies, facalties, and all the material eng^emente of \\ie—the 
means by which, ike higher spiritual objects shall he developed and 
worked out. It is so in the life of the individual, and equally in 
that of nations. Not by trampling upon these material elements — 
not in disr^arding oi fleeing from the duties and interests indis- 
Bolubly attached to them — can man attain the higher life d 
Christianity, but by reverently accepting them as the appointed 
means of prioress, and faithfully adhering to the conditions. Tc 
pour contempt on these, or on the body in and by nhich our spiiil 
vorks and receives its required development, is to repeat the old 
ascetic and younger Manichcean error, nhich treated all matter as 
vile, and the body and material interests of the world as instru- 
ments of Satan ; which gave biith to the Simon Stylites of India 
and his worthy descendant Buddhidbarma in China, of whom it it 
related that he sat with his face to a wall for nine years, which earn- 
ed for him the title of the *' Wall-gazing Brahman," and the 
monastic system of the Eastern and Western Churches, — th« 
attempts after self-transcendance by self-annihilation. By and 
through the material world and theljody, with alt their joint inter- 
ests and conditions of healthy existence on earth, it has pleasec 
God to oidiun that His Kingdom in Heaven shall be gained bj 
Dian, and that in proportion as we are faithful and obedient U 
the laws by which we see both are governed, shall we near thi 
goal. They are not really or essentially antagonistic, then, thesi 
two great fields of labour, — the material advancement or socia 
welfare of the race on earth, and the spread of Christianity, b] 
which its wdl-being in another world is promoted or secured. Ii 
His Grovernment there are no such nulhfying contradictions. I 
is only in our short-sighted misapprehension of the great deaigi 
that we ever &II into such errors. Christianity, unless by super' 
natural means, in a way altogether miraculous, and apart froo 
human agency, would speedily die out of the eaith, if the socia 
progress of the race were necessarily arrested and made to tabe i 
retrt^rade direction by the means employed to advance the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Let commerce disappear — the offspring o 
material wants and international relations, the lifeofwhichisj/ooi 
faiik among men,— and the lapse of the whole race into b^barisn 
could not long be averted. Any efforts, therefore, to preach tha 
Gospel, or convert heathen races to Christianity, which neces 
sarily itivolves the violaiion of either of these two great condition 
of tmUttal benefit, on which the intercourse between distant an 
different nations is dependent, must, in the nature of things, b 
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radicaUy vicious and wrong-. If the tendencv of inissionary- 
Ubours, aa thej have hitherto been conducted in China, can be- 
shown to be this, no feat of being deemed heathens ourselves 
will deter us from declaring our conviction that it is the duty of 
Chriatiui States, and of all national statesmen, to see that so 
crying an evil should be amended, in the interest of Christianity 
not less than ofeivHisation andcommeree. 

It will be said that history furnishes conclusive evidence gainst 
the validity of this conclusion ;■ for Christianity in the early ages 
has only thus beeu propagated in the heathen world, amidst 
persecutions and hostility on the part of the rulers, and contrary 
to the will of the Government of the country, — in Rome, 
in Jerusalem,, in Greece, and in Asia, wherever the Cross or 
Christ has been planted r and to adopt our principle would be in 
direct contradiction to the example of the Apostles and the injunc- 
tions of their Master. No doubt Christianity was in the first 
instance preached contrary to the will and decrees of the rulers — 
preached under Divine sanction. But there is this important 
difference in the circumstances to be borne in mind : tbey who 
preached the Gospel belonged to no country having international 
relations with the countries and Governments in which they tra- 
velled. No sohmn engagements entered into on the part of rulers 
for their people were trampled on and disregard^ by the early 
missionaries : they committed only themselves, and risked their 
own lives, vtithout con^romising or caUing in question the ' 
good faith by which alone, in the comity of nations, engagements 
for their mutual benefit can be Eustained. Their responsi- 
bility extended no further than an individual disregard, at 
their own risk and peril, of laws made by pagan rulers. Very 
different is the case in modern times, where the once mighty 
Roman Empire has been split into twenty distinct nationalities, 
having separate laws and special engi^ements with each- other for 
the maintenance of good relations, founded on this basis and no 
other — the solidariti of a whole nation — the responsibility of the 
head of each State for the acts of the Individuals comprising its 
population and subject to its laws, and of the nation itself for 
the conduct — in respect of foreign States with whom solemn 
eng^ements and treaties were contracted — of every citizen who 
owned allegiance or was entitled to the protection of the parent 
State. For a foreigner or Government to aidmit that any en- 
gf^fements he or they might enter into on the part of the whole- 
nation were not binding upon individual subjects or citizens, 
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or that the former had not the Kill or ihe power to control the 
toiler when infringing tlie provisions of a national treaty, was and 
always must be held equivalent to an admission of weakness, nhic:h 
depnves them of all the advantages treaties are meant to secure 
for whole nations by the acts and engagements of their mlers. 
When nations ialt into this state, they are considered out of the 
pale of protection from their more powerful neighbours — outlawed 
bv the comity of nations; and it has been held a sufficient ground at 
all times for the invasion of armies to reduce such insubordinate 
elements to subjection, and compel all the units composing the 
whole to obey the law, and observe the contracts entered into on 
their behalf by the heads, whoever these might be, with other States. 
This power of the ruler to answer absolutely, and this responsi- 
Ijility of the whole nation for the conduct of every individual, we 
repeat, is of the very essence of international engagements ; and 
no sovereign or nation can claim the privil^e or advantages of 
these, — without which there can neither be liberty, civilisation, nor 
commerce, — wlio is not in a position to fulfil with scrupulous honor 
and exactitude all the conditions. Treaties of peace and amity 
are maintained only by this course, and a departure from it brings 
war, and claims for reparation, as an inevitable consequence. 

We contend, then, after the treaties made by Great Britain, 
France, and the United States with China, that not only are the 
Governments of these countries precluded by national good faith 
from encouraging, or in any way sanctioning, the infraction of 
special provisions made with the declared object of preventing in- 
trusion o/foreigners into the interior of the empire, but are bound to 
exert all the powers of the State to prevent such infractions in their 
subjects. And as regards the missionaries themselves, we must 
hold that they have misapplied the sanctions and tests, only adapt- 
ed to an earlier period and totally different circumstances, in 
disregarding the stipulations of treaties ; and that they can plead 
no right to do so from the example of the apostolic times, because 
there is a want of all parity in the conditions. Those mission- 
aries, we repeat, committed themselves alone. Their lives and 
interests alone, and not those of the whole nation to which they 
belonged, were compromised and put in peril by their proceed- 
ings. They might have power to dispose of themselves ; they can 
claim no right, at their own individual will, to dispose of the 
destiny of a whole nation, of which they themselves are units, 
and bound by the same laws and treaty- eng^ements ; and God 
never requires as the appointed work of human agents in HIa 
VOL. ui. — NO. a. 35 
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serrice, a disr^iurd of all hnman obligations. Like all other 
aberrations from a right principle, even vere the latter less obvi- 
ous, ve see in the results sufficient indications of the vice at the 
source. Out missionaries — British, French, and American— in 
various ways and degrees, have set at naught treatf-provisions in 
their indiscreet zeal to advance Christianity ; and if there be one 
thing more evident than another, or less susceptible of contradic- 
tion in this matter, it is the fact that by these very acts they 
have themselves, in recent years, created obstacles of the most 
insuperable character to the successful prosecution of their own la- 
bours for the conversion of the Chinese,~ob3tacles arising from the 
well-founded anger and hostility of the authorities and rulers; and 
iiave at the same time barred the way to all improvement in com- 
mercial orpolitical relations, and all extended intercourse in fur- 
therance of material interests, by which a natural opening might be 
made, by bringing their respective Governments into contempt, as 
■ulers faithless to their engagements, and authorities on whom no 
trust can be placed. 

We have not shrunk Irom following out the whole chain of 
cause and effect to the last link. In the interests of truth and 
consistency this duty seemed imposed upon us. And now, if it be 
contended — to revert to the origmal argument— -that it is better to 
serve God than Mammon, and that to a Christian State there 
cm be no higher duty than that of spreading a knowledge of the 
Gospel, we have only to say, be it so. But as loyal, as God- 
fearing, and honest men, we say, let it be done in a way to bring no 
dishonor npon Him whose rehgion we thus adopt as the primum 
nu^le of our policy with foreign States; let it not bear the oppro- 
brium of national engagements solemnly entered into under 
specious pleas of amity and commerce, only to be broken and 
trampled in the dust as having neither force nor validity. 
Let not the Governments of these Christian States mingle 
two wholly incompatible objects, and think to reconcile 
them. If amity ana commerco be the object of national treaties 
with China, let this be frankly provided for by the conditions 
which sound policy, in the furtherance of political and commerci^ 
interests, indicate, and let all that militates gainst such objects 
be without equivocation excluded as hostile and incongruous. 
If the propagation of Christianity, on tlie other hand, be the 
object of such treaties, then do no such violence to common 
sense as to seek to unite with it plans for the development of 
commerce, and the extension of friendly tetations in the Chinese 
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Empire; because the two are not to be embodied. They are essen- 
tially hostile and antagonistic to each other, in the existing state 
of China. 

If Christian States think that the promotion of commerce and 
improvement of political relations nith the Chinese Empire may be 
combined vith schemes for the evangelisation of the people, let it 
be frankly accepted as the condition of their treaties. But do not, 
«8 heretofore, let them enter into solemn engagements on behalf 
of their subjects, that they shall respect the laws of China* 
and by a special provision not intrude into the country be- 
yond certain narronr limits, and then leave it to uuTe- 
strained zeal of misguided missionaries, or impatience on the 
part of the laity of restrictions which fetter their liberty 
and interpose barriers to theii commercial greed or love of 
excitement, to defy with impunity such treaty-provisions, 
on the idle plea that the remedy lies with tfae Chinese 
Government, which by treaty Las the right to appreh^d and 
send them back. The fear of collision and pretexts for interna- 
tional quarrels, the laxity of officials, all conspire to take &om them 
the free enjoyment of this right ; and European powers are nono 
the less brought into disrepute by the total disr^ard of stipulations 
and treaty-obhgations on the part of foreigners, supinely acquiesced 
inbythwe under whose jurisdiction these foreigners, neveitheless, 
find asylum and protection. The same observation applies to 
many of the daily infractions of treaty and good faith in the 
transactions of commerce, disregard of treaty-regulations, 
the evasion of duties, &c. If the Chinese dared, or had any faith 
in our rectitude and justice — which they have not — they would, to 
our oflen-repeated charges of lax administration, and practical 
violations of treaty on their part, reply—" What, then, is your 
conduct, that you adopt this high tone of outraged virtue ? Wo 
are corrupt. Does that make you honest when you adopt a policy 
marked by the same brand ? Apart from this disturbing 
element of religion which your twenty thousand sects in their 
insane &uaticism persist, contrary to treaty and common sense, to 
force upon ns wherever they can penetrate, is there no dis- 
r^ard of treaty-obligations and the mo6t solemn pledges of 
national &ith on the part of the l^ty, — no preacliing of insurrec- 
tion and ' its sacred rights,' — no contradictory action of Western 
Governments in matters of international law, calculated to sow 
distrust in our minds, — no assertion of extreme rights, — no will- 
ingnesa to take advant^e of our weakness fiom internal discords 
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or local insurrection, and refuse payment of duties, whilo yonr 
merchants are accumulating irealth bjr uninterrupted trade,— 
and among these, is there no disregard ofall treaty-stipulations for 
the right conduct of tradfr— we will say nothing of opium, which 
is a monster-evil like the first to be put aside as too grave for hasty 
discussion, — no bringing in of contraband and prohibited goods,— 
no bribing of faithless servants to betray the interests of the Govem- 
ment, — no supply of ammunitions of war to blockaded cities, and 
arming of insurgents, — no hot-bedof piracy and insurrection, — no 
harbouring of outlaws in Hongkong, — no wandering into tha 
interior by law and treaty prohibited, with subsequent immunity? 
—and where is our redress 1" This, and much more to the sams 
effect — for the list of their unredressed and indisputable grievances 
is long — might any clever Chinese official reply to the remon- 
strance of any foreign power addressing complaiDts to them ; aud 
it is a great mistake to suppose that there are not among them 
many men quite able enough and sufficiently well-informed — if 
they saw the opportunity or any beneficial result — to press with 
vigour and ingenuity this view of the question in any discussiiHi 
for the revision of treaties and the modification of the forei^ 
relations of the empire in a sense favourable to us. It has long 
been the practice of the Viceroys of Canton to get our newspapers 
and have them translated ; and what are they to think of us after 
reading the local Press ? The reply of the British, French, or 
American ministers — the only oneopento them — "that theChineso 
Government had by treaty the remedy in tlieir own hands, and by 
their own laches brought many of the evils upon themselves," 
might serve very w^Il as a piece of special pleading, or to figure in 
a Vienna protocol. But assuredly it wouldcarry no omnc^ion to (he 
Chinese mind in our favour, or be considered as anything better 
than a gibe at their known weakness in military resonrces, their 
distrust of the intentions of foreign Governments, and their 
unpreparedness for a stru^le (gainst one or more of these powers 
in deience of their legitimate rights,— all of which are aigumraits 
with them for exclusion and non-intercourse, and bitter fruitB of 
the disarming and peace-at-any-price theory which, having for 
many ages been worked out in China to its last result, has brought 
the loss of all ind^mdence with a sense of national degradation 
and helplessness! And, however valid sticha defence might be held 
in a congress of European diplomatists, it is quite evident that 
if this be the befit we can offer the Chinese, it will not tend to 
promote more friendly feeling ; and without better guarantee for a 
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remedy and the non-occurrence of such evils, — attacking; alike 
their interests and their national dignity, — all the foreign powers of 
the West will knock by diplomatic ^ents at the gates of Pekin 
without gaining admission, or even a. hearing. Nor will any 
attention be paid to their proposals for the enlargement of the 
tenns of intercourse, and the removal of restrictions on trade, or on 
personal liberty of locomotion in the Empire. 

We have hitherto had under consideration the foreign relations 
of China with Western Powers under three different aspects — 
namely, as regards the antagonistic influences developed by social 
habits and manners ; by material interests of commerce and the 
principles of political economy, as these exist among the Chinese ; 
and lastly, by religion, considered as an element of Government, 
any disturbance in which affects the stability of the whole govern- 
ing machinery. This brings us to a point where the missionary 
question and the politico-commercial relations of Western States 
vitli China fall into the same stream, but one vexed and agitated 
by so many strong and opposing currents, that, in Abb^ Hue's 
expressive phraseology, the contradictory tendencies of things 
are " blinding and confusing to common sense." A clear course 
in the midst of these is only to be steered by keeping steadily in 
view the alternate ends of the navigation, with some practical know- 
ledge of the true nature, the force and direction of the contending 
currents ; and, from time to time, certain great landmarks may be 
recognised by which to shape our course, and avoid some at least 
ofthegreatperils which lie in mid-channel. Among these beacon- 
lights of warning, we have signalised one, to disregard which is to 
encounter certain shipwreck ; and we have been for that way 
tending for some time, blind to signs of danger thickening as we 
advance. This beacon, which Governments and missionaries are 
alike disposed to ignore, is the necessary and rightful subordina- 
tion of all measures for evangelising the Chinese to the treaties in 
force, and the international law governing the relations of foreign 
powers with each other, and to which we have made China a party, 
by compelling her to recognise its obligations and accept its duties. 
Any departure from this law on the part of Western States 
is not only a violation of national good faith, but an act which 
saps the foundation of all beneficial and friendly intercourse. 
It strikes at the root of that goodly growth of mutual trust and 
confidence which can alone be employed with effect to bridge over 
the gnlf between separate nationalities, and render communica- 
tion and the interchange of good offices possible. It is therefore 
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considered merely as a matter of policy, devoid of common sense, 
becauae suicidal, and as one of principle, clearly unchristian and 
barbaric. To assume that a line of action bearing this description 
can be adopted under divine sanction, is an insult to the under- 
standing, and can only tend to bring discredit and reproach on - 
the authority thus involved. And the fruit bears evidence gainst 
the tree, for it is all evil. In respect to the labours of those vho 
liave sought to propagate the Gospel of Christ by means contra- 
vening the express conditions of treaties, aoA in defiance of the 
laws of the country, it must have been made very plain, we think, 
that only one result has followed,' — hostility, the confirmed and 
active hostility of all the governing powers, accumulating obstacles 
to the missionary actioiT as the natural consequence, — hostility 
and impediments not alone affecting the immediate agents and 
their objects as missionaries, but ext^ding to the whole family 
of Western nations, who are held responsible for their acts, and 
to the commercial and civilising relations they desire in the 
national interests to muntain. So it is, that men with the beet 
intentions never depart from a right course without provoking 
results the very opposite of those strivenfor. Faibeitfromostocall 
in question for a moment the singleness of purpose or devotioa 
of lai^ numbers of missionaries, Romanist and Protestant, and 
of many nations, all earnestly employed, according to their light, in 
a good work. Bnt we think evil, and not good. Is the result of 
those labours and the self-devotion they evince, because they 
have taken a false point of departure ; and thus they go on more 
and more widely astray the longer they work. 

Turning from the missionary to the political field, it is impos- 
sible to avoid being struck with another and strikingly parallel 
result, opposed, in like manner, to some popular theories : we 
allude to Uiose advocated by Peace Sooieties in Europe. That 
to the conscious weakness of China in all military resources, and 
the fear of innovation which is its legitimate consequence, are 
mainly dne the timid, suspicious, and essentially hostile spirit 
which animates thewhole foreign policy of the country, isaresult 
too plain to admit of much discussion. If this be trae— «nd no- 
thing, we think, can be clearer — ^thisfurtherconclusionisthentbrced 
upon us — namely, that to the efforts made to evangelise an empire 
comprising probably a third of the human race, and propagate a 
religionopposed to all war and violence — a religion of peace and good 
will— ^ndtoa political system which cultivates the arts of peace whiUt 
it represses or totally excludes all wwlike spirit and military virtue, 
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tlie world is indebted in this nineteenth century for the spectacle 
that now presents itself in China, of insuperable obstacles existing, 
ontheonehand,tothepr(^;re3SofChristianity,andon the other, to the 
maintenance ofpeace and the advance of civilisation,^-3ucli a spec- 
tacle as has not been seen since the peace-at-any-priee theory, work- 
ed out in the early ages of Christianity by the Greek and Roman 
Churches, reared generations of men under the tutel^e of monks, 
who became as utterly emasculated as th^r monastic teachers, and 
yielded ap to slavery, and the conquering arms of a more virile 
race, the tinest kingdoms of Christendom, east and west. From 
the banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople, from the banks of 
the Nile through all the coasts of the Mediterranean, the fair isles 
o( Gieecei ^ain, and Portugal, in rapid succession, were all yield- 
ed with the craven spirit of degenerate souls, perverted by false 
maxims to find virtue in such base submission, to the unhallowed 
followers of a false prophet, and the wild hordes of Asia and 
Arabia. Well has it been said — 

"Qui de Mm seie n'n pus Im vertui 
Da MB sexe a lojs lu malheurs ]" 
Tlie experiment has never since been tried in Europe on so vast 
a scale, nor among European nations. The lesson was too strik- 
ing, and its effects too desolating and permanent, for any pseudo- 
philosophy, or I<^machy of priests or schoolmen with tenets of 
non-resistance for a creed, ever, again to receive a hearing. 
But in the farther East the same principle, under a purely 
ethical form, has been in operation, from ages long preced- 
ing Christ's advent ; and it has been reserved for China in 
these latter day^, when our material interests and the proselytising 
spirit have alike tended to fix the attention of Europe on this 
outlying Empire, exceeding in area and population the whole 
European continent, to supply in its closing catastrophe another 
illustration, on a still grander scale, and worked out in a more 
ciHnplete manner upon the simple, political, and ethical basis, 
without any commingling of bigotry or fanaticism. There the 
discountenancing of all military science and virtue, and the 
exaggerated estimate of the value of a material civilisation and the 
arts of peace — systematically and unrelentingly pursued fpr twice 
ten centuries — have given to the whole experience a character truly 
colossal ; while the absence of any external element of disturb- 
ance has divested it of all complications, and the result is wrought 
eti with proportionate distinctness and power. This Empire of 
some 400,000,000 inhabitants — one people in their Mongolian 
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type — active, industrious, and intelligent — the producers of enor- 
Tuous weal til annually, both agricultural and manufactured— 'lies at 
this time helpless and prostrate, like a huge amphibious monster 
too long and exclusively occupied in becoming larger and fatter, 
forgetful of the ebbing of the waters of life, a certain depth of 
which was essential to its safety, and witliout thought of the ene- 
mies it might provoke by its very bulk, if stranded in the ooz« 
and mud of its sensual oi^es. Predatory bands blockade all her 
ports ; kindred htn^es devastate her fvrest provinces ; while the 
whole Empire has long l^n at the mercy of the first petty power 
which might deem it a fitting prey. Against internal parasites 
eating Into its fit^, and external foes threatening its coasts, 
China has long been impotent, and the object of contempt to both. 
Russia has, within the last few years, by force or diplomacy, 
^proprlated half the province of Manchouria — the ancient patri- 
mony of the reigning dynasty — and with it the command of tlie 
rirer Amoor. If this other great Leviathan, the incarnation of 
the opposing principle of force, with war as its instrument, lias 
not yet swallowed tlie whole Empire, it can only be that, great afi 
are its capacities, there are limits imposed by nature to the powers 
of deglutition and digestion in the largest boa constrictor or 
predatory animal yet discovered. In the mean time, t)ie dan- 
ger is more immediate and menacing to Europe than to 
China, perhaps ; for Russia has at Segalien, the mouth of the 
Amoor, and the adjoining coasts of Uie Westeni Continent, 
laid the foundation for a position as menacing to European 
commerce as any now existing at the opposite extremity in 
the Baltic. Stretching with giaat arms across the whole 
breadth of Northern Asia and Europe, from fastnesses at 
each end, Asiatic hordes, directed by Western genius and science, 
are held In leash, ready to let slip over the fair and fertile South 
of both continents : the wealthiest regions of both Europe and 
Asia are at once threatened by this modern Colossus, instinct only, 
like another Frankenstein, with aggressive and destructive powers. 
China, India, and the kingdoms of Southern Europe, form but the 
three different stages of invading progress. Long before the whole 
of such a gigantic scheme of rule and conquest can have its 
accomplishment in China — the most helpless, as wellas the richest, 
^ all the victims — Russia will be enabled to reap the first-fruits, 
and take instalments of the larger and more distant spoil, by con- 
trolling Uie trade of Northern China, and the rich European trada 
so recently developed in its seas. 
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These may seem very visionary schemes to many of out read- 
ers. We may be thought to be lending to the autocrats, past and 
future, of "alltheKussias," ambitious designs ofa perfectly fabu- 
lous character ; yet such designs have been in other times so many 
lealities. Atldla, Chengiz Khan, Tamerlane, in succession, swept 
like mighty waves, with resistless violence, over river, and mount^n, 
and desert, from one extremity of Asia to the other ; seated a great 
Mogul in the empire of India, and struck terror into the heart of 
Christian Europe, only to be turned finally back in the fertile 
fields of France. These are not yet so entirely lost in the mists of 
taadition as to Justify such perfect incredulity. The invention of 
gunpowder and prioting, it is contended, has rendered the renewal 
of such attempts an impossibility. We do not believe it; nor are 
wfi certain that these will nuUerially t«nd to make the realisation 
a^ impossibility. Is the mean tame one important lesson at 
least is to be derived trom that whv^ is in China, ^id 
the certua danger which at this moment has already leagued 
five nations in anns against the one, — that all political theorisers 
on the possibility of establishing a system of universal equity and 
peace among nations, upon a basis of tton-resistance and unity of 
pttrpose, must needs have failed in taking note of all the fact4>rs 
of the problem they have undertaken to solve for the benefit of 
mankind; and it must needs be that some portentous and fatal 
error has crept into their calculations, when results so ant^nistic 
are produced upon the laigest stag&the world can afford, with their 
principles in full operation for so many generations. But in 
truth, there are few dangers greater in common life — and the 
same experience holds good with nations — than the application 
of a principle, or a text, to conditions of life or matter to which 
they are inappropriate, however excellent each maybe in the abstract. 
The mistake invariably brings as its penalty, by the operation of 
universal laws which govern alike the physical and the moral 
world, in tenfold magnitude, some,if not all, of the evils which such 
ill-directed efforts wore especially meant to forestall. As we see 
here that theeffort to evai^lise a nation in disregard of international 
treaties has led to a determined hostility fatal to all progress, and 
the attempt to maintain a people exclusively devoted to the arts 
of peace, and ignorant and incapable of the means of resisting 
aggression, has given them over a prey to eve^ kind of violence 
and spoliation ; war, in its worst form, and the more thorough 
prevalence of pagan principles, are the logical consequences of this 
double error. 
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The balance of power — the l^^l fiction that gorems Europe- 
is but the disgnise tinder which the several States seek to find a 
protection against the will of the slcoogest, and by a union of 
many to break the force of such efforts as, they know full well by 
past experience, will inevitably be made in the lust of conquest 
to appropriate adjoining territoiiea, whenever the neighbooiing 
power deems the circumstances opportune. All the Congresses of 
Europe, from that of Westphalia to Vienna, and still later, have 
had no other result than to patch up a hollow truce among the 
great Western Powers, based upon the shifting sjuids of political 
expediency, and consecrating to the use ofall Governments the vici- 
ousprincipie oi spoliation and theright of the stronger. Before we can 
hope, therefore, to make any progress in applying a great principle 
of moral justice and international policy, and the establishment on 
a solid and durable basis of an universal peace, ail Governments 
who have the means of disturbing such peace must recognise in 
good faith sueh principle. How far we are from this state of 
things the present condition of Europe sufficiently testifies ; and 
the Utopian, mischievous, and impracticable character of the Peace 
Societies' efforts consists in this one feet, that they ignore not only 
the total and absolute absence cX the first an^ mosi esseniial con- 
dition, — the universal substitution of a principle of justice for the 
law of force, — but the impossibility of devising, or otherwise ap- 
plying, any existing machinery for bringing into unity of design 
and purpose all the great powew. To advocate the exclusive cm- 
tivation of the arts of peace in any one nation, until that machi- 
nery is found and brought into full play, is simply to mark it out 
for subjugation and destruction. Non-resistance in such circum- 
stances carries with it slavery and the loss of all semblance of 
national independence, as a necessary and legitimate consequence. 
So, even in reference to the internal policy of a State, all order and 
government — all law — rests ultimately upon force, however in 
well-constituted States it may be kept out ofsight: there must be a 
power o^ coercing all disturbers of the peace; and when that is not, 
anarchy, secial disoi^anisation,and the license of brute force, with 
a lapse into barbarism of a whole nation, are, sooner or later, the 
only results which legitimately follow from the premises. 

In our dealings with Eastern peoples the Western races habi- 
tually fall into another grave error, born of a very shallow conceit 
and a still more contemptible philosophy, by which they conclude 
that whatever is good or acceptable in one condition of things, 
or applied to one race or state of national adyaacement, will be 
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equally good and applicable to every other : we would Europise 
everything. 

In connection with tliis subject we have pleasure in calling 
attention to the very able Pamphlet at the head of this article by 
the present Chinese Secretary, Mr. Wade, entitled " Notes on the 
Chinese Empire in 1849," for some very sound and well-reasoned 
views on the relative policy of China and foreign States ; as also 
to a series of Papers by tlie same gentleman, which first appeared 
inthe"ChineseRepoaitoryofl851,"ontlie "Army of the Chinese 

- Empire." The labovir and patience displayed in these last, when 
the uninteresting nature of tlie details and the pile of volumes in 
which they are scattered is considered, must be deemed worthy of 

' the highest praise, and worthily sustain the high reputation which 
the interpreters of Her Majesty's service in China have shown 
themselves zealous of maintaining. The origin and object of these 
papers is explained by the writer in the opening paragraph :— 

" It will naiurally occur lo the reader of nn article on tlie Army of China — 
notoriously inefiicient as is that portion ofit wliictt really haa an existence, 
wbile it is frankly ndmitted by the statesmen of the Empire, that its autual 
strengtli is far betow tbe numbers leturned by its officers, —tbat much 
time bas been wasted in collecling details spread very un systematically 
tbrougb a. hundred or more volumes ; but tbe inquiry into its extent and 
constitution bas been only supplementary to one into the general expendi- 
ture of tbe Empire, of which the support of the aimy forms no inconsidera- 
ble item ; and. tbe fact that, howerer ineffective tbe force, or false the 
returns of its ranks, the Imperial tr^ury pays amply for aU that are 
borne on its books, has indaced an examination of such writings as throw 
most liglit upon tbe coat of its maintenance, and the order of its distribution." 

From Mr. Wade's admirable digest of the 100 volumes, we not 
only gain some statistical data as to numbers in an authentic form, 
but learn the causes of the total inefQciency of wliat appears to be 
an army no way disproportioned to tlie vast extent of territory. 
When both the " Bannermen," who may be said to be the force of 
the usurping families, composed of Manchus and Mongol Tartars 
chiefly, and the troops of the "Green Standard," almost entirely 
Chinese, are taken into account, they number over 600,000 men! 
With this prodigious army on paper, we learn from Mr. Wade 
how it is that the Emperor of China can neither put down a band 
of insurgents, and vindicate the law when outraged, nor collect a 
force that could contest afield with a handful of the disciplined 
troops of England or Erance. Some 325,000 — the whole of the 
Chinese contingent, at best but a species of militia — are rather to 
be considered in the light of a vast constabulary than ofa fighting 
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army,— emplcyed in detecting orprevsnting robbery and eontraband- 
isna, in escorting stores, the collection of revenue, and the postal es- 
tablish ment, the tran Emission of grain, &c They are at best a train- 
ed police, and very ill-trained to boot, and worse paid, although for 
the whole number borno on the muster rolls of both armies, 
30,000,000 of taelsof silver— say £ 1 0,000,000— appearto bedrawn 
from the exchequer of the Empire annually. How defenceless the 
Empire is left with a nominal army, and no military virtue or true 
soldiers in the ranks, was very forcibly pointed by tlie members of 
the ministry existiog in 1851, when these papers from which we . 
quote were given to the public ; and this at a period in its 
history when, as Mr, Wade justly remarks, "agitated by sedition 
within her boundaries, and a uew though as yet undefined dan- 
ger is threatening her ancient constitution in the external relations 
forced upon it — a change in form without precedent, and ominous 
of greater innovation." Some eighty memorials were presented 
to the yosag Emperor for counsel and information, on his requisi- 
tion, a month after his accession to the throne. - The following 
may serve as a specimen of the whole, and of the total want of all 
military oi^anisation : — 

"Hwing Chanlin, censor for Kifingnan, complains that the ranks ara 
oot kept full : namea are returned and tbe paj drawn of noB-existent 
soBien : drill is utterly neglected. Those who big in the ranks are employ- 
ed ia menial service bj their officers, wbe filch their pay, and produce 
discontent and complaint on the part of the soldier, who is in constant 
collision witb robbers." 

Another complains that they are cowardly, and unacqnainted 
with the use of any known weapon, for be enumerates cannon, 
musket, sword, and spear; another that "the ranks are half 
empty, half filled with v^abonds, of whom the weaker are incom- 
petent and the stronger in league with robbers and smugglers ; 
who desert before an enemy, or never wait to come in front of 
one." In vain, with such materials, areelaborate ordinances and 
"mutiny acts" promulgated ; in vain among the eleven capital 
offences for which death is the penalty without reprieve, those 
are denounced who do not in the hour of battle " advance when 
the drum is beat," and supplementary sections impress upon the 
soldier " the great advantage of fighting over running away." 
He is not in a condition to appreciate the advantage : on the 
contrary, to him the rule of Hudibras is the only true philosophy- 
There is no Chinese soldier who has it notE^ready asaprincip!^— 
" That be who fights and runs away, 
, May live to figtt uioUier day ;" 
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-and who does not b«lieve that, under existing circumstances, this is 
the only course open to a rational man, who either has a family to 
look after, or attaches any personal value to life and limb. 
With no discipline, military organisation, or esprii de corps — with 
- no ambulances, hospitals, or provisions for their maintenance when 
crippled — with no patriotism to induce him to overlook such 
deficiencies — the wonder would be if Chinese soldiers could be 
induced to fight ! We think it no discredit to their valour that 
they do not. On the contrary, notwithstanding all that has been 
done for so many generations to discredit military virtue, and 
discourage anything warlike in spirit or organisation, — the more 
easily to keep a vast population in subjection to a foreign race 
whitjidoes not number unit^ for their hundreds, — we believe the 
Chinese are not wanting in some of the best qualities of a soldier. 
Patient of toil, temperate and hardy, and vigorous under a tropic 
sua, vith 3k physique in which great suppleness is combined with 
atrength, we are persuaded they supply all the materials for a fine 
army, and one which, under a different spirit, with efficient organi- 
sation and good officers, might be made formidable to any Euro- 
pean force that could be brought against it. The officers, indeed, 
would form the main difficulty, not the men. In tliese 
insurrectionary wars they have always been the most 
' backwanl, and the first to run away, utterly deficient alike in 
knowledge of the art of war and the courage required to lead men 
in the field; while the men on both sides have occasionally shown 
great personal bravery. 

Butin the mean time they have arrived at the desired pitchof per- 
fection, accordingtothe Bright-and-Cobden theory : they neither 
can overawe the people nor attack or repel a foreign enemy. China 
is thus in the state the peace theorists would have Great Britain, 
as the initiative to a millenium, — with a large constabulary 
and no effective army. Let us pause for a moment, and see what 
are some of the natural fruits and the kind of naiional life to be 
enjoyed under this anti-military r%ime, in a people disclaiming 
all knowledge of military science, and regarding all the arts of war 
as rude and barbarous expedients, trusting to secure the blessings 
of peace by the doctrine of forbearance and unlimited submission. 

In a former article some attempt was made to bring under notice 
the more striking political changes taking place at the present 
day in the heart of the Chinese Empire, and menacing not only 
the stability of the existing Government and Dynasty, but a total 
disruption of social and political bondsi and the conseiiuent inter- 
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TuptJon of all foreign relations, from a state of anarchy, compared 
to which the worst government yet conceived by tyrants would be 
a blessing. In a thickly-peopled country like China, trbere num- 
bers are ever pressing on the limits of ths means of existence, and so 
little regard for human suffering, oi respect for life exists ; with 
tribes in the mountain regions still in a state akin to barbarism ; 
an eastern race corrupt and supple, in some respects resembting 
the Byzantine Greek of the Lower Empire ; all — ^from theju^ler 
and itinerant tinker to the Imperial Viceroy — abject with the 
strong, and rampant to the weak, and with no small leaven cS 
ferocity latent in their nature, — they who know revolutions only in 
Europe can form but a weak conception of the wide-sweeping 
devastation, or the amount of human suffering and bloodshed 
which attend such insurrectionary movements as have desolated this 
great Empire now more than three years. Since the month of 
February last, the Chinese New Year, it is reported on the autho- 
rity of an official whose business it is to check and tally the 
number of prisoners passing through the only gate to the execu- 
tion ground at Canton alone, that more tlian 70,000 victims have 
been sent to their last account by the sword of the executioner; many 
backed to pieces, and " killed by inches," as the official sentence 
runs. Incredible as this wholesale butchery may seem, we have 
reason to believe it only too true. For many weeks, from two to 
three hundred daily were led to execution. Let the imagination 
follow the track of the insui^nt columns and imperial troops 
marching and countermarching through the whole length of this 
flourishing country, entering populous cities with their hundred 
thousand or quarter of a million of peaceable inliabitants, and 
leaving them, atler a reign of disorder and exaction, a blackened 
mass of ruins — desolation everywhere, property destroyed, and 
life-blood shed like water. At Nankin it was the boast of the 
rebels that 20,000 men, women, and children fell under their 
Bword the day they entered ! At Shanghai, after eighteen months of 
dire misrule by horse-boys, coolies, and pirates, a city of 180,000 
inoffensive and industrious people (too inoffensive and effieminate, 
unhappily, to defend their own), few were the inhabitants left to 
grope among the smouldering rubbish for the stones which marked 
where their houses once had been ! Many, fortunately, in 
the first days had fled ; but of the remainder, large num- 
bers were tortured, to wring money from them, until they 
died. Many were killed outright, or swept off by starva- 
tion or disease. The small remnant wlio had survived such trials 
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were simply bewared ; while thousands were scattered over 
the country, wWi neither home nor family left on earth. And 
for what end was all this misery risked in the first instance, and 
deliberately inflicted during so long a period, and by whom ? 
The American Commissioner, we believe, well and accurately 
describes them. He was on the spot, saw with his own eyes, and 
entered the city while the murdered m^;btrate was still on the 
ground where ne fell. In his Despatch to the United States 
Government, Mr. Marshall writes — 

" The insurgent force within tbe walla numbers about 4,000 men, who 
*re pirates, robbers, boatmen, coolies, hone-boyg, tervsTiti toko have been 
injoreign emploi/mtnt, CbiiiMe from Singapore, and natives who bave 
been forced to join, — from 6r&C to lut a. most miserable crew of desperate 
men, without education, morals, and, what is worse, without ideas of go- 
vernment, 0[ a purpose in the continuance ofthis insurrectionary movement. 
Beyond the hope that they will succeed in being admitted into the frntemily 
of tbe rebels at Nanking. To this date this Chief has had no eommuniea- 
tioQ, or coriespondenct, ornndeistaading with the Rebel Chief at Nanking ; 
and it was incorrect that there was any privity between them at tbe dale 
of the insurrectionary movement here on the 7tb of September." 

Thus the set of principles, religious and political, which for so 
many centuries have formed the basis of Chinese administration, 
have effectually disarmed and incapacitated the swarming millions 
of the Empire for self-defence, whether the enemy be native or 
foreign, and still in Iheory discountenance a resort Va force. Sub- . 
mission is thus another word for suicide, — for the deliberate sacri- 
fice of national and individual life, after a preliminary prostitution 
to the lusts of the strong and the evil. It first leads to d^ada- 
tion fmd defilement, and then to death ; providing in the course a 
saturnalia of robbers and pirates — of murder and spoliation. Do 
we overstate the ease in this reductio ad absurdum, in showing that 
tiie doctrines, the principles, and the policy so indiscriminatingly 
advocated by a small party of politicians in Europe, who hold 
" peace conferences" while rival States are bristling with bayonets, 
and call upon those who offer the richest prizes to the cupidity or 
ruthless violence of unprincipled neighbours to disarm as the moat 
effective means of inducing them to abstain from aggression 
— that such vagaries lead to the extinction of national life, 
trampled out under the feet of those who hold other principles, 
and who have acted upon them in time past, and wiU be ever ready 
to act upon them again ? To what end is life given to nations 
and to individuals ? Is it not that by and through such life the 
b^t capacities of both may be tceely developed, and that by 
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fTogressive adfances towards the ideal perfection of each, every 
successive generation may prepare the way for a higher and better 
life in its successors ? Neither national nor individual life can 
pretend to any worth save in the degree in tekick this end of their 
being ia worthily, heartily, and cowrageoudy fulfilled; and how shall 
this be best effected ? By weakly succumbing to evil ; by sur- 
rendering all the conditions of iniuvidual development, liboly of 
conscience, freedom to do and to be all that our nature permits, 
and the laws of our being require, in order that the best that is in 
us may be developed ? Or, shall we best attain the ends of our 
being by bowing our necks to the conqueror, yielding all that is 
truly precious — the sanctities of home, the inviolability of our 
hearths, the purity of our women, the security of life and property— 
to the first strong hand that claims their surrender ? Does any sane 
man believe this was the design of the Qospel, or that this would be 
a divinely-sanctioned application of the texts of non-resistance 
so often quoted ? If even life, national or individual, could be 
saved at the price of such sacrifices, instead of its insecurity or loss 
being the first penalty, is life the thing most to be regarded ? 
Are not the ends for which life lives far more precious in God's 
sight than life itself, which is but the agmt and instrument of 
that which lies beyond, and is inSnitely better and higher ? But 
while wicked and strong men exist, there must be good men and 
true men, strong of hand and bold of heart, to resist their wicked- 
ness at the peril of their lives, and with die same strong arm <£ 
flesh by which the fonner seek to perpetrate their iniquity <U tJie 
expense of all that is worth preserving, that is good, or pure, or 
wise, or great on the earth. To do otherwise, is to surrender the 
world to theundivided dominion of the former. As regards the latter, 
it is an act of suicide, and, as such, st^ids self-condemned. Man 
is not at liberty to permit an assassin to take his life — which is a 
trust from God — if he has the means of resistance in his hand ; 
self-defence, then, is a first duty, which the rough common sense 
and instinct of nations, save in times of great corruption or per- 
version, has in all ages recognised by acommon instinct,and whidi 
the individual conscience of every human being, unless similarly 
perverted, has in all ages confirmed. But if resistance to the 
death ia lawful and imperative in self-defence, sliall it not be so 
for those objects which are more valuable and sacred than life? If 
lawful for the lesser, is it forbidden for the greater? And if law^lin 
defence of the individual life, is it not equally sanctioned and 
impeaa,tive for the proteclion of naiiontdexiketKe? War, then,is» 
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neceflfiity — a " necesaary evil," if men so please, but the protector 
of life and bestowec of nalioDal blMsicgs, and a duty as long as there 
ace nations and men i>ho aie governed by evil desires. And if 
var, then military virtues may justly talce rank among all those 
vrhich ennoble mankind and help to guard him irom self-^base- 
joent. War, indeed, brings its own evils, and provides an alimenC 
for many passions bettor starved into subjectiiHi, but it also. 4a 
many good men — many of the nisest and best this world has 
seen — have thought, elicits some of the very highest of which our 
nature is susceptible,— self-devotion, contempt of death, heroic 
sacrifice, the spirit .of obedience, love of country, — for man loves 
that best, and only that tnily, for which he is at all times ready 
to malcetbe greatest sacri&ces ; and by all these feelings war becomes 
also a national benefit, exercising a noble and a salutary in&uence 
on the hearts and character oFa people. We hold then, that one of 
tlte most preposterona of the many fallaoiee and errors which from 
time to time find their advocates, even among the better educated 
of a community, is th^ which would regard resistance to wrong and 
a^^^ression as a crime, and teach naljons to rely on the virtues of 
their neighbours, instead of their own strength and courage, to 
protect their existence and preserve its best privileges intact. 
And this lesson China seems espedally destined to read to man- 
kind, in characters of blood and crime, compared with which all 
the wars in Eun^io — if we t^e the life sacrificed as the measure 
— will appear small. Some two millions of lives — most of them 
peace-loving people par excellence, who may never haveseen a sword 
until tliey fisll by it — at the lowest computation, must have fallen a 
sacri&ce those last three years. Bow many more are yet to be added 
to the ia.ta\ list, no man may say ; and who shall estimate the 
amount of liuman misery, degradation, and loss of property 
throughout the nation ? Well may Mr. Wade, who seems, 
nevertheless, much taken with the dhicf of the Chinese policy, con^ 
elude that tbe Kwaugai rebellion has brought down on the heads 
of this devoted people, and their rulras, a punishment quite in 
proportionto the longsupineness andenor which is responsible for 
the present state of affairs. But not supineness alone, — not ev^i 
mal-administration and corruption carried to extreme lengths; ths 
wrong lies deeper, and is a radical vice, the long-accumulated effects 
and penalties of which seem now to be in process of hquidation. 
It has been said somewhere of Napoleon, that be seemed to illus- 
trate the working of a law traceable in lesser men's lives, if attaa- 
tion were directed to it, by which the prevailing enors and tenden- 
voL. rii.— NO. u. 37 
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cies of A vhole life gain Id the progress of yean a cumnlative {onx, 
if circumstances gave them aa outward expression or effect in the 
interval, which, however marked for a time by success, lead in the 
end to some terrible exemplification not only (^ their existence, but 
their true character and tendencies in fullest devstopment; and 
thus Napoleon, in his camp^gn of Moscow, concentrated into one 
focus the salient errors of iiis whole career and character. Seme- 
thing of this law of compensation and retribution appears in die. 
existing causes through which the Chinese Empire is passing. 
Happily placed in all herget^aphical conditioiis, — adesert and ui 
ocean protecting on either side her two most extreme borders, — and 
with no powerful nations in close propinquity (nntil Russia and 
Great Britain were so) ; self-sufficing by virtue of her climate and 
vast extent of territories, stretching tlirougli so many degrees of 
latitude; withafertile soil, noble rivere; all that could make a nation 
great, or a country prosperous, seem to have been the inheritance 
allotted to it by Providence. But with nations as with individuals, 
it seems a necessary condition of improvement and advance in a 
right direction, that there should be a lai^ admixture of adverse 
element in their destiny. Where these are not to be found in the 
external circumstances, latent evil germinatEis from within, and with 
far more insidious and dangerous tendencies. China, with al) the 
blessings bestowed with so bountiful a hand by outward conditions 
of existence, has been only bent from her earliest hiatwry on turning 
them to selfish account; andnot only to a selfish, but a material and 
sensual existence. Hence, notwithstanding the fine ethical and mo- 
ral teachings of some of the earlier sages— of Confucius, MenciuG, 
and a few others — and the very general reverence professed 
for their lessons, all their civilisation has taken a low utilitarian 
and materialistic form. Gifted with abundant energy, industry, 
and ingenuity, and a fecundity as remarkable in her people as in 
her soil, China has made no advance beyond a certain point of 
very mediocre elevation, and has long been conscious of an 
irresistible impulsion backwards, — a tendency to retrograde, de- 
spite the most strenuous efforts to arrest this relapse, and to stand 
sliU, — as though struck with a moral catalepsy in punishment (or 
the restricted, selfish, and base use to which so man)r noble 
conditions of national existence had been put during a longer 
term than has been vouchsafed to empireor one national life before, 
since the world began. The Chinese now see themselves overtaken 
and far outstripped in the career of civilisation by nations who, 
two thousand years a^ (when China had already for centuries 
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pc»sessed each [diilosophers and statesmen as Confucius), ^dier 
had no existence, or were painted savages — ourselves among the 
number, — and advanced mainly and in such rapid strides within 
the last three or four centuries, only by means of three inventions, 
known and possessed by them a whole decade of centuries before, 
— sprinting, the compass, and gunpowder. By these magic 
powers, modern nations have put a girdle round the earth, and 
everywhere claim dominion over it. In Chinese hands they were 
the buried talent ; and the mwal of the parable seems only too 
applicable, and to foreshadow an evil destiny to those who foi such 
unmeasured time could make no better use than to keep it wrapped 
np in the napkin woven of their self-sufficiency and contempt, 
profitless for all the higher ends of national existence. And spring-' 
ing irom these some sources was the essettce and spirit of their 
nalional code ofpMtca And social eikics. Mr. Wade remarks :— 

" Tbe pursuits of gain trnd literature are those which bnve tbe greRtest 
tendency to corrupt or repress tbe mnrtiHl energy of a nation : in China 
the two latter may be said to rule and decide tbe temper of hei people ; and 
her literature bas especially opposed itself to the ezisten^^e of a warlike 
spirit. I asaunte tbe unfitness of a modern Chinese foe war to he a quality 
of long standing, due, in part, to tbe long inexperience of hostilities entailed 
by bis position in his country, which bas babituated his physical nature to 
pwsaiU and dtsires incoTnpatible iDith war, uid in part to the spirit of 
a code of morality, tlie study of whicb is much identified with one of bis 
fondest pursuits, and which is otherwise so valuable as to be considered his 
highest authority upon all points of government, personal, domestic, or 

Solitical. I hare nboTB considered bis unfitness for war as a quality that 
have not chosen to term a defect ; but. believing as we do in tbe neac 
alliance of truth and courage, it Is impossible not to feel misgivings touching 
tbe connection between cowardice and mendacity in the character of a 
Chinese, or lo help wishing that the blessings of peace and (be doctrine 
of forbearance had left it somewhat mare of an energy wbicb is now be- 
coming more necessary to bis independence." 

We only differ from Mr. Wade on one point, but a very essen- 
tial one, for we do consider it a defed, and one of £0 vital a cha- 
racter that we believe not only the individual and national cowar- 
dico and mendacity of the Chinese is to be traced mainly to this 
source, but to this (fe/erf, and Ike principle from which it springs — ■ 
necessarily inculcated by their teachers — may also rightly be 
attributed as one of the chief causes of the low character of their 
civilisation, and the retrograding tendencies of the whole nation, 
as well as the terrible penalties tney are now suffering, — the mani~ 
&st consequence of the want of military virtues and cf^acity 
everywhere evidenced, in rulers and in people alike. We cannot 
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refrmn ftvm quoting a passage— and with this we shall take leare 
of the Bubject— bearing out these views in all their breaddi as re- 
gards the general principle, from the work of one who can scarcely 
be supposed, as a divine and one of the most earnest of tlte day, 
to be an advocate for war in the abstract. We quote from Pro- 
fessor Maurice, in his " Kingdom of Christ" :— 

" IFwe Httach any JBcredneM to tlie Jewish bistory, us containing tlie 
dirine specimen of n Dational life, we cannot refuse to believe tbat other 
nittions of acti^uitj were justified in tbeir deep inward convictioD* 
tbat Ood has not given swords to men in vain, but tbat tbere ar« 
occasions on wbicb tbe magistrate is bound bj bis allegiance to God to cut 
off Che offender agninst tbemajest; of the law,— in which the ruler of the land 
must invite and command bis subjects to cbastise the removers of land- 
marks, the corrupters of the earth, and the oppressors ofmanttiad. I would 
carrj tbis principle a step further, and maintain tbat ever; aoldjer of 
really brave and gentle heart baa been led to reflect on Che preciousness of 
national lif?, and the duty of upbolding it even at the cost of individual life, 
awful as that is, and has been taught to dedicate bis energies to the preser- 
vation of this higher life, not by an evil spirit, but by tbat same Spirit of truth 
and love vbo, when He would lay the foundatioa of bis new kingdom on 
earth, chose for the Rret subject and witness of it a centarion of tbe Italian 
band. There is much in the worst feelings of men, especially in our day, 
which sympnthjses with the Quaker -language respecting war and punish- 
ments. There is a cowardly shrinking from mere pbvsica] suffering, a great 
disposition to talk about the expensiveness of national honour— because 
money is a visible, honour an inviiible thing ; there is an unreasonable, 
uncharitable, and superstitious notion that a soldier, as far as bis profession 
is concerned, is of this world, and Ibst a man who dies on tbe field of 
battle is necessarily less prepared for his chanee than a man wbo dies in his 
bed. Alltbese feelings, which havesadly tended todegradeandimpoverisb tbe 
tnind of modern Europe, to cultivate tbe Trade temper, to make armies 
what they are told they must he, and tlierefore to make them dangerous by. 
depriving them oF any high restraining principle, have been greatly 
encoumged ^the tone which religious men of our day have adopted from 
Quakers: — Whoever translaUt theholt/ name Peace by carnal aecttritg' 
or Ivxwiovt eate, desecratet it and make* every Scriptural appUeatiitn 
of it wimeaning. Whoever taacbes civilians to love tbeir pelf above all 
things, or military men to believe that they have no vocation but a mur- 
derous one, helps to mnke the one so weak that they must be ready to 
quail before any physical ibrce, the other so wicked that Ihey must be ready 
to exert it. And the loss of all national spirit will lead, us it has ever 
done, not to a golden age of Christian fraterniaation, but to a raiUtary 
despodsm." 

So have the Chinese been taught since the days of Confucius, 
and so have they suffered, as the more immediate consequence, by 
a (breign yoke of militaiy despotism ; and lastly, to the nationu 
character resulting are they now indebted for a state of aaarcby 
and wild confusion which threatens their exbtence, such as it is — 
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low-minded, ntiHtarian, and senstial, — vitli extinction ; or a long 
aeries of sacriSces fatal not only to their dearlj-loved materia) 
well-being and worldly possessions, but to the condition of life 
under which this may again be won when once lost ! Because 
they vera sedulously taught, and had but too well leomod their 
lesson, to prize, them above aU other and higher fjids of national or 
individual existence, and to seek their preservation by the lowest 
and least costly means, they find themselves launched on a stormy 
and troubled sea, without sail or rudder, on which it will be well 
for them if they escape without making total wreck of all their 
haid-earned wealtU and dearly-purchased good. 

With these leading conditions of the Chinese Empire and 
the present phase of its history, our readers will be enabled 
to follow us more readily in the rapid glance we must now 
take of the lelative positions occupied by the various Western 
States which maintain political relations with China ; when it 
will, we think, be abundantly clear that to these same causes, so 
disastrous to the Chinese as a nation and their own development 
of peace, we also owe the most insuperable of the obstacles which 
preveni Ihe improvement of Ihose'reloHtms, or the extension of our 
commerce for the reeipocal benefit ^ali ; a deep consciousness of 
national weakness, as we have said, dictating the engrossing fear of 
innovations and aggression, which is really the key to all their 
foreign policy, and the explanation of the whole system of restric- 
tions and exclusion, — shutting us out from Pekin and the interior of 
China, where alone the great marts of native trade are to bo found, 
as well as the tea and silk-prodncing districts, in which Great 
Britain has so large an interest. It will also become clear that the 
want of unity in objects among the Western treaty powers, is a 
second cause, due to ourselves ; while the attainment of nie commfir- 
ci^ facilities so desirable are placed still further out of our reach. 

There are five Western Powers who, either by treaty or politi- 
cal connection (as the Portuguese at Macao), have c&nlinuoits and 
pertnanent political relations with China ! — First, Russia on its 
iforthero border, hanging like an avalanche over the fertile valleys 
of this enervated land, with a lai^e and mutually profitable inland 
trade, and still lai^er territorial interests and pretensions. Next, 
Great Britain, the United States, and France, the three maritime 
Powers having recent treaties of commerce and amity (all cast in 
the same mould), under which the existing state of foreign relations 
has been established ; the first two only with large commercial 
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interests, but all three more or less identified with religioits pro- 
pagandism in China. Portugal haa a. certain territorial conuectiait, 
by t^e sroall town and settlement of Macao, as England has at 
Hongkong, and, in addition, a sroall coasting traffic. The other 
countries — Spain, Holland, Denmark, the German States, &c. — like 
laj^ard horses in a race, are " non here" : one and all are clubbed 
tc^ether in the Chinese mind as liaving nothing either destructive 
or important in connection with China : a few ships in the year 
appear at the ports, chiefly employed in the British or American 
trfide. Great Britain — fay her colony at Hongkong, but still more 
her Indian territories closely approaching the southern borders of 
the Celestial Empire, the constant presence of an armed force, and 
a squadron in the Chinese seas, and the magnitude of her commer- 
cial transactions, as well as by the prestige of her war — probably 
occupies the first rank in the Chinese estimate of the relative impor- 
tance of Westei'n Powers ; although, in truth, Russia is the more 
dangerous and menacing Power, more especially since it has occu- 
pied the left bank of the Amoor, carrying its boundary line 
through the heart of Manchouria, and taken up a fortified position 
at its mouth. In the value and importance of her trade at 
Eiachta on the Tartar border, also, it is scarcely second. Third 
in rank, we believe, is France, notnithstanding the almost total 
absence of ^ximmercial or material interests ; but she owes her 
precedence in this category over the United States to a cause 
which the latter need not envy, — her negotiations and interventions 
on behalf of the Roman Catholic faith and its Chinese converts, 
and the sanction and support she has steadily extended, since the 
tre£ti:y, to all the Romanist missions throughout China, often inter- 
vening by her agents, with doubtful judgment and effect, in behalf 
of Chinese subjects (though these may be at the farthest 
border of the Empire), on the report of their missionaries of any 
persecution, or legal injustice even, received by their flocks or 
individual converts at the hands of the native authorities; still oftener 
in the manifestation of a protecting care over the foreign missions 
domiciled in the interior in direct violation of all the treaties. It 
may easily be imi^ned with what unfriendly eyes these efforts ue 
regarded at Pekin, and by all the provincial authorities, and what 
smouldering fires of unredressed grievance and sense of wrong the 
part which France plays in this duel sourd must keep burning. 
The United States of America, with minor commercial interests 
than either Great Britain or Russia, far removed from any teni- 
toriftl propinquity, with no rankling recollections of war and de- 
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feat to disturb the Chinese mind, and taking no very piotninent 
pait in the action of their missionaries, who are pretty well con- 
fined to the fiTO ports, is in many respects more happily situated 
than any ofthe other Western Powers; and to do them justice, they 
seek to profit by it to the utmost, by establishing a sort of ant^^o- 
nism in their position to Great Britain, in nliich the enervating and 
aggressive character of the "old country," compared nith the 
peaceable and pureli/ commercial objects of the cousin, are per- 
haps a little exa^erated, or, at all events, forcibly coloured and 
brought out in i^ief, v hen occasion offers. And, although they 
do not abstain fT(»n the trade in opium, and find it convenient to 
lay down their funds initaswellastheir neighbours, yet theydonot 
grow it ; their Government does not draw a revenue from its 
cultivation, aud they cannot be charged with having a vested 
interest in the extension of a traffic ever looked upon with a 
sinister eye in China ; all considerable advantages, no doubt, in 
their favor, of which they are not — and it would be, per- 
Ita/ps, too much to etpect they should be— altogether uuforget- 
ful. On the other hand, they console themselves also for 
the' absence of a predominant infiuence when Kussia, Great 
Britain, and France are in the field, by a good deal of loud talking, 
and a little— just a little— blustering perhaps, when they have any 
immediate object to gain, which they throw in as a sort of make- 
weight, and not always perhaps without effect in their intercourse 
with Chinese authorities, who look upon us all as so many barba- 
rians whom it is always right to hate, but never safe to come in 
collision with, devoid as we are of rational principles or good 
manners, and with bo little of that national good faith of which they 
hear so much by the mouths of public functionaries. These are 
habitually instructed to demand the scrupulous fulfilment of treaty- 
engagements, however little these same engagements may be re- 
garded by foreign subjects, for whose conduct foreign . treaty powers 
have, nevertheless, made themselves responsible. The Portu- 
guese are chiefly troublesome as a sort of thorn in their sides, 
either bearding them from their crow's nest at Macao in their 
own territory, or giving rise to piracy and violence committed 
by the Portuguese Lorchas on the coast, which would be 
a greater grievance in a better governed country, where native 
piracy was the exception instead of the rule. Of the quintel of 
troublesome and undesired allies which we have thus passed in 
review, there might be some difiiculty in detenuiniog with pre<i- 
sion their exact order of precedwce. We are ciot sure whether 
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France, especially since the breaking out of tlie iDSurrectJon, with 
its proclaimed pretentions to Christian baptism, may not have 
the best claim to the unenviable distinction of being the most 
obnoxious of the whole party to the Chinese rulers. We dare say 
the United States, as presenting fewer grounds of quarrel or 
suspicion, may stand the best ; but ill-favored suitors for the 
alliance or affections of China are they all iu her eyes ; and if it 
rested with her, they would not long darken her doors with their 
presence ! — of that we feel very sure ; and that the sacrifice of 
the trade and the revenue, both put together, would be deem- 
ed money well and cheaply bestowed, nor cause a moment's 
hesitation. 

From this hasty sketch it must be already evident that the 
only two treaty powers who have any lai^e mariiime trade with 
China, and commercial interests to promote — Great Britain and 
the United States of America — ^have really no jmliticai objects to 
advance in that countiy, and maintain political relations with its 
Government only and exclusively /or tlU advance and pre4eeium^ 
trade. Could the Chinese be thoroughly persuaded of this, we believe 
a great step would be made towards reconciling them with an 
intercourse they have learned to accept as a necessity, but still 
regard as one ever pregnant with danger. The first step, howevOT, 
in this direction would require, unquestionably, the adoption of a 
clear and unequivocal line of policy as to the inintsion of mis- 
sionaries into the country, very different from that which has 
hitherto been followed. The opium trade forms the second 
stumbling-block in theway of commercial progress or improvement, 
so far as these are dependent on the good will of t^e Chinese 
Government. Finally, the regulation of the custom-house ad- 
ministration at all the ports, by which equality and certainty in the 
levy oftariffdutiesshouldbesecuredii^alsoessenljal. Whethei>^ 
if even all these important conditions could be compassed— 4he 
last crowning work could be carried, and a iree way opened 
giving access to the interior — to the tea and silk districts, and 
the great trunk lines of an inland commerce which far surpass in 
magnitudeand extent that of all Europe,— ^s a problem the solution 
of which presents too many difficulties to admit of sanguine hope. 
Nothing is more certain than that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States have any political interests in Ohina, except such as 
grow out of their commerce. Annexation or terntorial acquisition 
cannot be desired by either, since it would not be more false in 
principle than fetal to the commerce it might be meant to advance. 
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"We can. scarceljr blame the Cliioeee Government, however, if th^ 
cling obstinately to a contrary conviction, since we find tJie Ameri- 
can Cmiimisstoner, Mr. Humphrey Marshall, capable of gravely 
warning his Government of the dajiger of Great Britain seizing 
Shanghai, and thus *' obtiuning the command of the rich valley ^ 
the Yang-tze-kiang" ! When civilised stat^men, or those 
who occupy tJtat position in the service of their country, catt 
seriously indite such stuff, and give it circulation, well may 
Chinese authorities be excused any prejudice ; for it would be 
dilEcult to imagine theii occupying themselves with a " luare's 
uest" of more palpable character, or an absurdity more manifestly 
devoid of rational foundation. Annexation must have had some 
very peculiar charms in Mr. Marshdll's eye, when it blinded hiia 
to the suiddal nature of the policy it woidd involve to a nation 
seeking only ai tfie least cost to extend Us commerce. It is 
not with a lusty and troublesome progeny of fifty'-four colonies, 
and an Indian Empire to boot, that Great Britain can desire any 
increase to her &imly, or to see her territorial responsibilities 
increased by new •acquisitions. 

Our readers, we trust, are now in a position to form somo judg- 
ment of the action and reaction of the internal state and external 
relations of China; how insurrectionary movements from within, 
and foreign sympathisers from without, may combine to exercise 
a most sinister influence on all progress oi improvement in the 
latter ; how facilities for trade, and the propagation of Christian 
doctrines, in the existing state of China, may l>e antagonistic and 
incompatible ; and how the manner of conducting the efforts to 
promote both may constitute the most insuperable obstacles to 
progress in either direction. They may judge how, as regards 
trade more exclusively, two elements are mingled together, — -the 
treaty-sanctioned trade under tariff, and the unrecognised, and 
therefore contraband, trade in opium ; which two, if not mutually 
incompatible in a commercial point of view, may yet be irreconcil- 
ably antagonisiic in a political sense to the prejudice o( the forme;, 
and of all large measures for the improvement of trade by the re- 
moval of restrictions and grant of increased facilities. Under each 
of these heads, it will be seen, there are causes in operation of a 
twofold character, — the one adventitious, conditional, and suscep- 
tible of removal or modification ; the other inherent in the nature 
of the thing objected to. Western Powers might put a stop 
to the present mode of propagating Christianity by the 
intrusion of missionaries into the interior; but nothing that 
VOL. m.— NO. 11. 38 
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'GoTemments can do could remoTe the objection of the Chinese to 
the thing itself, or its introdueiion inlo the country. To reUeve 
them of their/«ar of it, as more or less an engine of revolution and 
change under covert protection, would, we believe, do more 
tow;u4s softening, and it might be in the end removing, their hosti- 
lity than any other course that could be followed. As regards 
the second head — of trade — precisely the same observations 
apply. We might improve the mode in which it is conducted, 
and chiefiy by extending the custom-house system, already esta- 
blished at Shanghai with excellent result, to all the other ports. 
The concurrence of the Chinese Government in a measure of this 
kind would unqHestionably be for the mutual benefit of the Chinese 
revenue and foreign merchants, by the prevention of corruption and 
fraud, the removal of all inequality in the levy of duties, nnd all 
occasion of scandal from the habitual violation of treaty and 
trade regulations, no longer made inevitable by the temptation of a 
thoroughly inefficient and venal administration. But as regards 
the opium, the objection to the iutroduction of the drug itself is 
as invincible and as deeply-rooted in national filing or prejudice 
-^whichever it may be considered — as is the objection to Chris- 
tianity in the minds of the governing classes. Many petty 
grievances and perpetual sources of irritation and antipathy may 
be removed — for they are, as we have taid, altogether conditional 
and adventitious — but not the true body nor the subject matter 
of complaint and hostility. 

In the mean time the insurrectionary movements continue with 
a sort of spasmodic vitality and periodicity, — too feeble to advance 
to any final issue, too readily finding elements of discontent and 
strength to be wholly put down ; while the Government and its 
provincial administrations — corrupt and incapable in all their 
members — are impotent for good, and only manifest vigour when 
the work of decapitation is in hand. To sum up, we may observe 
that we see no ground whatever for the sanguine anticipation 
occasionally expressed, that a time is approaching when great and 
favourable changes in the intercourse of foreigners with the Chi- 
nese may take place. Still less do we agree with those who think 
that, by and tlirough the insurrectien, we shall gain access to the 
interior. On the contrary, as far as negotiation and all peaceable 
means are concerned, the last few years have only served to add 
new difficulties to those previously existing. Social antipathies, 
differences of national character— of habits and language — first 
play their part; then follow in support those arguments supplied 
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t^the supposed pr^udkial character of all foreign trade nith 
Western States, u violating the fundamental principle of their 
political economy by the exchange of mere superfluities and 
luxuries from abroad against useful native articles of consumption ; 
one of these superfluities, moreover — opium — tending in their 
opinion to drain the empire of its silver, and only circulating 
medium for large transactions, and to demoralise and ruin the 
people. Both moral and economic arguments are thus brought 
to bear gainst our commercial relations ; and both we believe to 
be powerful alike with rulers and people. But neither social 
antipathies, nor the arguments derived from economic or 
political considerations, form the most impassable barriers 
to progress. The distrust of the Western Powers, and, 
above all, the inauguration of extensive changes — which, 
as we have seen, u% inseparably connected in the Chinese 
mind, and, in fact, with all religious and missionary move- 
ments — take the first rank. The fear of our military powers — 
the only superiority fhey really admit — and the deep consciousness 
of their own weakness, lie at the root of all opposition to over- 
tures, however couched, for access into the interior and a less 
resb'icted intercourse. To deepen this complex feeling of fear 
and hostility into hatred,— -to spread it widely, and make it the 
strongest in regard to foreigners, — nothing could have been devised 
by oni worst euemles more effective than the outbreak of a vast 
insurrection professing to originate with Christian converts ; and 
to complete the untoward character of the whole, it only required 
that there should be foreigners at each of the five ports, 
ready to endorse this assumption of Christian affiliation, and 
loudly proclaim their sympathy with the insurgents by word and 
deed; and, unfortunately, this also has not been wanting! Inter- 
national law, national good faith, even the conditions of neutrality 
and the express provisions of treaties, were all trodden under foot 
in the Insane desire which seized many of all classes " to testify 
to the sacred rights of insurrection" ! while from Ungland and 
America came the wildest anticipations to cheer on such ill-advised 
demonstrations, until we think all the mischief it was well possi- 
ble to effect under such an evil conjecture of circumstances, was 
thoroughly wrought out and consummated. At Shanghai some 
strenuous and not wholly ineffectual efforts were made by the 
Piench civil and naval authorities (by active hostilities on the 
part of the French Admiral), and by the British consul, to coun- 
teract by their actions this flood of evil influences ; but wa 
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know not witk what face any fordgn Power is this genera- 
tion caa ask an Emperor of China to admit foreignors into 
the heart of the Empire; then to preach these same sacred 
rights of insurrection, and either mingle in the fray, or, for profit, 
supply those in arms gainst the GoTemment of the country with 
alt the munitions of wax, and a mtmtl and material support ; and 
in the eyent of failure, to secure under the protection of foreign 
flags and the provisions of a violated treaty, the escape of the 
ringleaders and insurgent chiefs, atler their work of destructioQ 
had been completed ! We know not with what fiwe we could go 
to Pekin, were the road open to-mcHTOw, to a;^ for an extension of 
privileges liable to such frightful abuses ; but we can easily divine 
with what countenance, and in what spirit, they will be received, 
if it is to be a matter of diplomacy and negotiation ! 

We have little sympathy with the Chinese Govemnaent, ot the 
existing ruling classes. Xhey are about as bad as it is well po»- 
siblean educated race could be. Tlieir incompetence to deal with 
the great crisis which menaces their destruction, the aniversai 
corruption and inaptitude of all the ofiicials, from the high^t 
to the lowest, with a few very rare exceptions, and the consequ^it 
prevalence of every kind of oppression and mal-administration, are 
all too notorious to admit of doubt, or leave any room fi>r sympa- 
thy, as far as their fate is concerned. But we confess to 
some alarm at the prospect of this Government, bad as it 
is, being subverted by such men as have hith9rto headed the 
insurrectionary movements, whether on the coast or in the interior. 
No sign of thought or power to build up what they so ruthlessly 
pull down can be detectei. Toe-ping has now held the second city in 
the Empire mOTo than two years ; lias had command of the mouths 
of the grand canal and the Yang-tze-kiang, those great arteries on 
which its life and prosperity in no small d^ree depend ; and 
not one effort has been made to <H^anise even Uie semblance of a 
Civil Government. The triumph of such bauds— tor they are many 
and wholly disconnected — would really be, as we have intimated, 
a saturnaiia of social anarchists, under whose reign of misrule 
China would suffer more in a single year than a century could 
rep£ur, if indeed the people could ever a/gam recover their present 
state of civilisation. If man may not do evil that good may come- 
in a world where the issues of all efforts are so uncert^ that the 
wisest may not count upon them for a day— never was there 
a case in which tlic imperative obligation of such a rule could 
be less doubtful, oi tlte necessity of adhering to eternal princi- 
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pJes of right and wrong more obvions. Foreign States may not 
feel either warranted or called npon to take any part for the 
support of the existing order and reigning dynasty, although, where 
a nation has material interests at stake, it also has rights attached 
to them, one of which is to watch over their safety, anticipate 
dangers that threaten, and, if need be, enter into alliances with the 
constituted Governinent of a country in furtherance of and for the 
protection of these legitimate objects. It is clearly, therefore, a 
question of policy and expediency whether Western Powers may 
now or at any later period intervene in this intestine war. If 
such intervention could be shown to be at once practicable, and 
calculated to benefit the Chinese people as a nation, and the 
Western people having relations with them, we hold the 
demonstration that intervention would be practicable and advan- 
t^;eousin this sense — would suffice for its fullest justification. On 
the other hand, one would think it ought to be sufficiently plain, 
that while subsisting treaties are acknowledged, neither we nor 
any treaty power are at liberty to aid and abet the insurgents, or 
in any way, direct or indirect — whether under plea of neutrality or 
otherwise— to promote insurreclion ; and to impede the action of 
the Chinese Government in the free exercise of their sovereiga 
power, b to assist the insurgents. 

What might be well and wisely done for the protection of lai^ 
national interests — interests of trade, present and pn^^ressive,^ 
the promotion of better government and a higher order of civilisa- 
tion, in a country where we have interests both of trade and 
revenue of great magnitude at stake, is indeed matter for grave 
consideration. It is, however, much too large and important a 
subject to be entered upon at the close of an article which has 
alr^y far exceeded the prescribed limits. In the futnre progress 
of events, it is impossible to say what circumstances may arise to 
make the conditional intervention, whether general or local, 
more or less consistent with sound policy, and even impera- 
tive on the part of one or several of the treaty powers. 
Tlie objections to such a course are so many and patent, that 
there is little danger of any resolution of this nature 
being rashly taken. Bather is it to be feared, according to 
all past experience in our relations with China, that if ever the 
fitting time should arrive when a decided policy, framed on a 
pinciple of intervention, ought to be adopted in the interest of both 
races, that it will either pass undetected, or be allowed to slip by 
without being made available. The hisiez /aire, always much in 
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faroi nitb those in power and butdened with the cares of office, 
has the advantage of entailing less apparent responsibility, — less 
really, perhaps, as the world is constituted, — and demands 
alike less wisdom to anticipate a coming evil, and less courage 
to avert the catastrophe ; whereas be who undertakes to steer 
through a stormy sea and on an unenrveyed coast, if he encounter 
shipwreck, will rarely be allowed to plead the "act of God" in bar 
of condemnation. Norcan it bedenied that there is often great wis- 
dom in knowing when tobeBtill — to watch, and not to act ; and if 
there also be occasionally a total absence of both wisdom and 
courage in such a passive state, all that can be said is, 
that for " inactivity" to be "masterly" it should be appropriate, 
and the best thing to be done at the time. That the wisdom which 
rightly discriminates, and the power to give effect to a lar-eighted 
policy, may not be wanting to our own Government in the progress 
of the present eventful movemeats in China, is earnestly to be 
desired ; but for the specific action that should be taken, we think 
he would be a rash man who, in these shiiting sands, would lay 
down a course by chart and compass for the future. Far be it 
from us at least to attempt such a task at the present moment; 
but some shoals and rocks of dangerous character are right ahead, 
to be plainly seen by tlie naked eye, and by these we are warned 
that both tea and opium may be in no small jeopardy as articles 
either procur^le or marketable in China ; and we would suggest, 
38 a closing word of counsel, the policy of transferring, as far as 
possible, some of the Indian capital employed in the cultivation of 
the latter, to the tea plantations of Assam and the railroads leading 
through the cotton districts, as the course which best provides 
against the most serious of the dangers that hover on the horizon- 
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aet. II.— the moon and her libellers; 

1. A Treaiise concerning the Influence of the Sun and Moon 

npoit Human Bodies, and the Diseases thereby produced. 
By Richard Mead, Fellow of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians at London-and EdiDburgh, and of the Royal 
Society, and Physician to His Majesty. London: 1748. 

2. A Collection of Treatises on the Effects of SoULunar Influ- 

ence in Fevers ; with an improved method of curing them. 
By Fbakcis Balfour, M.D. London : 1816. 

3. Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society ofBomlay, 

1843. American Mission Press, Bombay. 

4. The Museum of Science and Art. JDdited by Dr. Lakdner. 

London : Walton and Maberly, 1854. 

Of the many Btrikin? results of modern civilisation and intel- 
lectual culture, not tno least remarkable is the removal of 
popular delusions. Great and mauifold have beeu the changes 
since the search for tlie elixir vitw and philosophers' stone was 
viewed as a reasonable and profitable employuient. We are 
not now perplexed by discussions as to whether Tfoah's long 
life was due to the former, or " whether Moses was the first and 
greatest of alchymists." Neither are we called upon to compare 
the incrednh>us to " little children shut up in a narrow room, with- 
out windows or aperture, who, because they saw nothing beyond, 
denied the existence of the great globe itself." In these days of 
railways and electric telegraphs, Sir Kenelm Digby and his sym- 
pathetic powder would attract tittle notice ; and a Valentine 
Greatrix might certify his wondrous cures by the imposition of 
bands, without thereby encroaching upon the privileges of our 
most gracious Sovereign. 

We are not now bewildered and frightened out of propriety by 
predictions of " the near end of all things." We DO longer hear 
of people flocking to the fields about Islington and Hampstead, 
to witness the destruction of London. Even comets may be seen, 
and earthquakes felt, without being viewed as the precursors of 
others by which the world is to be overthrown. Earthquake- 
sermons are not now populai, and earthquake-clothes are no 
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longer in demand. In these matter-of-fact days, Mother Sliiploa 
and lier disciples would find few followers ; and even the great 
Nostradamus himseir, were he to appear, would stand a good 
chance of a bath in a horse-pond. or a seat in the ^ocks. 
Necromancy, geomancy, augury, divination, have all lost their 
charms ; nor do we place much confidence in stereomancy, pyro- 
luaucy, hydromancy, demonomancy, or in the many other 
maHcits which were esteemed in days of yore. Even the 
great science of Oneiro-cciticism is held in little repute. It is now 
scarcely considered a sign of good fortune to dream of little 
pigs, or of some impending calamity to dream of bullocks. 
We may actually dream of losing a tooth without thereby 
losing a friend. A man's rest is not in these days destroyEd 
by tlie shooting of a star ; and we seldom see a man in love 
grow pale and lose his appetite upon the plucking of a meirjr- 
thought. Thirteen people will now eat theii dinner in peace, unless, 
as suggested by Dr. Kitchener, there should happen only to be 
dinner enough for twelve. In these degenerate times we may meet 
a piebald horse, put on our stockings wrong side out, sneeze twice, 
be attended in our peripatetic excursions by a strange dog, or even 
be favored by the descent of a flight of bees into our garden, 
without thereupon incontinently interring that some rich uncle or 
other Dives has left us a plum, or witliout setang the woolsack or 
ai'chi episcopal throne ready to step into. 

But, although amongst the lower classes of the people many 
delusions more or less founded upon superstition and ancient 
tradition have been exploded under the advancing steps of civili- 
sation, still the experience of the last few years serves to show 
that a tendency to credulity — of another kind, it is true — pervades, 
not the lower classes, but those in which education and enlighten- 
ment appear to have made the most progress. The credulity here 
referred to might perhaps be termed scientitic, to distlugui^ 
it from that based upon ignorance and superstition, common 
amongst unenlightened classes and nations. Much surprise has 
been expressed that this should be so, and the fact, which has vf 
Lite forced itself upon public attention, has been attributed to a 
defect in the present systems of education. 

That at the present moment there should be a disposition to 
almost universal credence in matters of science, ought nut to excite 
surprise, when we reflect upon the strides in the direction of the 
marvellous which scientific research lias of late years taken. 
The discoveries and inventions of the laid balf-ceatury, indeed. 
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afiord abandant proof that scarcely anything should be vrewed as 
nntrue or impossible &om its apparent improbability. Tbe as- 
sertion of the possibility of transmitting from London to Farisi 
or from B<Hnbay to LEUiore, " the outward symbols of thought, 
with ahnost the prorerbial speed of inward thought itself," would 
hsTo been deemed by our forefathers as absurd as we now view 
tbe predictions of tbe clairvoyant, or the inspiration of the 
spirit-rapper ; and hardly perhaps more credible wouM have 
appeared to then the announcement that the time was approach-' 
in^ when dinner might be taken in London and breakfast in 
Edinburgh — printing effected by steam— paper manu&ctured by 
the mile. With probably net less astonishment and unbelief 
would they have heiuTl tbe revelatians which have been and are 
still being mode in many of the natural sciences. Would they> 
for example, have btHeved that those " cloud-like appearances in 
tbe firmament" are in fact clusters of stars, — worlds, and, for 
aught we know, inhabited by beings equal or superior in intelligence 
to ourselves? and if they had been told that by the aid of instruments 
we could examine bodies whose " distance is as inexpressible in 
buiguage as it is inconceivable in thought," would they not have 
regard^ such statements with as much incredulity as we should 
now view the possibility of an aerial voyage to Australia, or a trip 
to the moon ? To them, indeed, the Megalosaurus, the Icthj<^- 
saurus, the Pliosaurus, would have seemed mere fabulous creations 
—remnants of the dr^;ons, and serpents, and giants of the days of 
King Arthur and his Round TaWe ; and the truths — great, won- 
drous, and sublime — of modern science, the delusions of the 
ignorant, or the inventions of the arch-enemy himself. 

It should not, therefore, we repeat, be a subject of surprise 
that that spirit of rational scepticism which was once the charac- 
teristic of educated men, has given place to almost universal 
credulity in matters of science. The first step in the ladder ef 
enlightenment was necessarily, perhaps, calculated to excite feel- 
ings of suspicion and doubt as to tlie truth of any proposed in- . 
novation. It exhibited to view the errors and absurdities of opi- 
nions almost universally entertained for years and ages, and 
showed how dogmas and doctrines were received and acted 
upon without either examination or inquiry. The extra- 
ordinary scientific discoveries which followed in almost un- 
interrupted succession, could not tail to diminish, if not 
destror, such feelings of caulaon and distrust. Preconceived 
improbabilitieB and impossibilities wets converted into ascer^. 
VOL. m.— HO. u. 39 
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tuned realitin ; and thus, perfa^ as a neceisary cwue- 
quence, tfiera has lesulted a tendency towards the opposite ex- 
treme of indiscruninate belief. It may noff, indeed, be almost 
considered an axiom, that nothing is a priori too improbable to 
be true— nothing apparently so oppoeed to the ordinary laws of 
nature as not to be tbund, by prolonged leeearch, exactly in ac- 
(.-ordwce with them. 

But although, as we have said, a spirit of ciedulity in noattei 
of science has to some extent taken the place of popular delusion, 
yet it must be confessed ttiat there are still in existence many 
popular beliels which have been handed down irom one geoeratioa 
to another, without being subjected to anything like careFiil ex-* 
amination. We propose in this article to investigate the claims 
to credibility of an opinion which has been more or less prevalent 
in almost eveiy country — in almost every age of the world's 
history, — and which has, to a certain extent, resisted the onslai^hlf 
of time and enlightenment ; our object being to ascertain whether 
such resistance be due to a solid foundation, or merely to the 
circumstance that the citadel has not been asstdled. 

We are quite sensible of the risks we incur in undertaking this 
scrutiny. Xo question the truth of " time-honored beliefe" is an 
ungracious task ; and we know well that the attempt ia usually 
met by ridicule and invective. These are risks, however, which in 
the pursuit of truth wa are willing to encounter, consoled by the 
refiection that in the prosecution of the journey we shall not be 
the first to whom the road ha:^ been made both painful and difficult 

" Are you feeling the springs ?" is a question which must 
often, we think, have perplexed the new arrival in this country. 
Go where he will — to the mess, to the parade, to the club, to a 
ball, to tlie band, on the esplanade, to pay a morning visit,-~on 
all sides, and in every direction, he hears something of tlie 
springe : — " I had fever at the springs." — " I expect fever next 

springs." — " I am always seedy at tlie springs.' — " Dr. 

tells me I shall be fortunate if I escape the springs." By such 
and similar remarks will hjs attention be arrested. 

T^ow, it will naturally be Bsked, What are these terrible springs, 
about which so much is said; these devastating agents which 
seem to spare neither the strong nor the weak, the old nor the 
young ; which have no compassion on the soldier or the civilian ; 
against which the charms of beauty are powerless, and at the 
mere mention of which the ladiant hue of health " fades and fiJe» 
away"? 
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Tt he #«» directly to ask for infotmHtion as to ^e import of 
tiie woid, he would probably^ so ^ as politeiMss would penaitv 
be met by a stare of astonishment, asif " erory one did not kno* 
what the springs were, and «s if indeed every one had not felt 
their influence." After a little experience, he would probably 
find thftt the word '* ^rin^" used in the sense we have above 
Mated, meuis this : — That in tropical climates oil diseases more 
or le», and fevers in particular, are under the influence of the 
changes of the moon ; that fevers are apt to recur at the new 
tnoon and full ; and even if there should not be a distinct attack 
of fever St those times, various sensations are experienced quite 
Silfficientto mark the period of their occurrence. 

By any one in the habit of reflecting upon natural phenomena^ 
dt)B inforia&tion could not fail to be reccfived with astonishments 
fie would necessarily inquire. What is this extraordinary influencet 
How is it mani^ted ? Does it owe its existence to any modiflf 
cation of the great forces of light, heat, and electricity ? Ara 
there metec^l<^ical disturbances, at these periods, by which the 
human frame is affected ? Or are we to suppose that there iS 
some new force, yet undiscovered, capable of exercising aA 
unknown uid mystwious influence upon the vital economy ? And 
lastly, how is it that, notwithstanding the close investigation to 
which 'diseases of every description are submitted ia Europeaa 
countries, the relation between them and the changes of the moon 
has not been discovered ; or, rather, having been supposed to have 
been discovered, is now proved, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
bot to exist ? 

In the midgt of such reflections it would doubtless occur to him 
to seek for the pToo& of this remarkable connection. 

Turning to the books which contain tlie records of Indian 
diseases — what would be the result ? Not only that he would 
there find no itUisfaclory proof whatever of such influence, butt 
on the contrary, that almost ererything worthy of the name of 
proof therein recorded is apposed to the prob^ility of its exis> 
tence. He would, it is true, meet with numerous statements in 
its &V0UT, strongly expressed, conveying the impressions of indivi- 
dual observers ; but knowing the value of such evidence, he 
would attach little weight to it — the more so, as he would find that 
in the few instances where such impressions had been tested by 
the collection and arrangement of the cases upon which they were , 
founded, they have invariably been proved tohavebeeneironeoas.*' 
* Uao; years a^a a paper was writteu by a Hr. Ottoo, ve Uiink, osciiblag 
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If such, then, be the stide of the qaestwn as regards reecoded 
evideDce, tipen what don the belief of the mooa'a iuflueoce in 
the diseases of tro^cal cotmtries rest ? 

It is not perhaps easy to give a satislhctor; aaswer to this 
question. !Oiat it is in KnneineaaurefoundodupoBUiegenerftUj- 
expreesed opinions of medioal men, tltere can be no doubt ; bat 
probably it is, in many inalwtcea, connected with what is tenned 
" individual experience"— a tenn, by the way, oftea syatMiy" 
mouB with error and delusiw. 

Before we enquire more particularly into the value of such 
eyidence, it will be useful to take a glance at some <^ the (^iaioos 
enterttuDod upon, this subject in the earlier ages of the rwld'a 
histOTy. 

From perhaps the mod remote periods, the phases of the moos 
have measured time; and on this account it has had an .in&i^u» 
.upon the religious practices of the most ancient nations. 
Its infiueoce was, however, in the pt^ular belief, soon extended. 
The d^;cee in which children thrived was suf^Msed to d^>atd 
upon the phase of the moon in which tliey were born, and evea 
their entraace upon ^is sublunary exist^tce was connected 
with various mysterious planetary a^oeieB. By the Greeks, 
" lucky days" were determined by the size of the moon ; it was 
thought uiuudiy to march to war before the full moon, or to 
make a commander at any time but the new moon. 

From a consideration of the close coonection which subsisted in 
ancient times between the liealing art and superstitious obserT- 
ances, it will be readily understood that planetary influence was 
soon acknowledged as exercising an active influence upon diseases 
and their remedies. The critical days of Hippocrates happenine 
to comprise a lunar phase, could m^ iail to give additions 
w^ht to the belief, which ww still further h^htened by the 
energetic manner in whic^ the subject was discussed by Galen. 

tn the eariier periods of the history ot medicine, indeed, then 
is scarcely a disease named upon which lunar or sidereal agency 

attacks at cholerB to iDinB clian^ in the balancs of the elfetrieity of th« 
MmoipheTa, DhicU lie belNred octDrrtd kboat tha n«w and Fall moon. No 
■oouer vu thii idea brOHdied, tliaa uumbfn of medioal obieiTen noticed tiia 
frequency of the attach of cholera at the chaages of the moon. So numerons, 
indeed, weie these Btatemeatu, tbnt If tliey had been correct, there would bare 
Temained no doubt vbatCTet na to tha decided part which the moon playa » 
Bii Ficiting cause ot thii complaint. Thii lubject was, howaieT, eiaboiatelf 
iiiYcstigateJ bj the MadTas Medical Board, when it apt>eared tliat so fat from 
the attnckE of cliolera being most freqaei<t at the priacipill luoar chaDgc*, 
Oxej weie abmUtelf ieut eammoa U Awe peiivdt. 
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is not o|>e«itive ; aad not only were the sjmptoms - of diseases 
believed to be influenced in this way, but the greatest weight was 
sAtached to the effect of thp moon's raje upon the remedies 
employed in the cure of them. 

That mysterious hieroglyphic ({(>) ftt the head of prescriptions, 
which most persons in thnr simplicity suppose to mean " Recipe," 
is, in fact, a relict of the astrol(^ical symbol of Jupiter, disguised, 
it is true, by the addition of a down-stroke. 

The rirtues of various remediiU agents w»o ascribed, not so 
mueh to the properties of the plant &om which Uiey were derived 
as to the ascendancy of the pl^et or the period of the moon at 
whidi they were gathered. Thus the Druids of Gaul and Dritaia 
cut the mistletoe with a golden knife ody when the moon was six 
days old ; it was then deemed an antidote for poisrais. Another 
remedy gathered at tbe rising of the " Dog Star," when neither 
the snn or moon shone, was potent in the cure of levers, and an 
antidt^ to the bite of -serpents. The good old practice, as 
it was called; ef bleeding at sprii^ aad &1I, (happily, like many 
ath» good old practices, now fallen into disrepute,) can be traced 
to a belief in the greater efficacy of phlebotomy at certain con- 
junctures of the planets. Our Saxon ancestors, indeed, enter- 
laiaed peculiarly strong opinions as to the impoTtaoce of select- 
ing certain days of Uie moan's age fw abstracting the vital 
fluid. In Mr. Wright's " Bii^raphia Literaria" it is stated, 
that one day John of Beverley entered the nunnery of We- 
tadun (supposed to be Wetton in Yorkshire), when the 
abbess called him to visit a sister in whom the operation of 
bleeding had been followed by dangerous symptoms. When he 
was informed that she had been bled on the fourth day of the 
moon, he blamed the abbess severely for her ignorance, " For," 
said he, " I remember tliat Archbishop Theodore, of blessed 
memory, svd that bleeding was veiy dajc^^erous at the time when 
both the light of the mooo and the flood of the ocean was on the 
increase." 

Throughout the middle ages, there was scarcely a plant in 
medical use that was not placed under the dominion of some 
planet. To Miumemte aJl the diseases which have been supposed, 
as the result of observation and experience, to be affected by 
lunar or planetary influence, would occupy a volume. A few, 
however, may- be mentioned. 

The belief in the relation between the paroxysms of epileptics 
' and lunatics is as old as Galen. Dr. ^ead, writingia 1750, says — 
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•' Asd, IfldMd, t tnfidf temenbef wbcnl tm fAyticiaii ta St ThomiBt 
Hwpital duriii| tbe tine of Qomd Aant'i mn witfa Franca, Uitt wvcnl 
of Uie Mulon of out flaeta wen brought thither, «Dd put under mj care fw 
this ^epileps;) disteiap«r, moat of whom were new raen who had eoatracled 
the disease by flights, either in se* •□gagementa or In atorma. But the 
moon's influence waa so yiiibleoo the generality of them at tbe new and hi), 
thai I bava oftan ptedictad the tiaiaa of the fita with tolerable cerMnly." 
' Dr. Mead also r^tes tlia remarkable circurostnncfl <^ s t^ikl 
who suffered an attack -of conTulsions so regularly at ^e tirae of 
tbe tidea, that his &tber, who " lived by the ThameB and did 
busings an the river," was warned fay his eries in the night of 
the state of the tide, and was thus enabled to riae at the pic^iw 
time to his employment. 

Hysterical and asthmatical complaints, palsy, and fevers, havd 
all been ascribed to lunar ^ncy ; and many very curiduB reli^ 
lions are to be found of its effects in hemorth^es. Thus it is 
Baid, that — 

" Dr. Pitmirn, in the year 1687, being at a Orantr^-aeat nen Edia- 
bu^b on t. fairer day than usual at tbat aenson, aad tbe aun looking red- 
dish, be waa seized at 9 in the m«rni]ig-~the very hour of tbe new Btoen — 
with a sudden bleeding at tbe noae, after an uDcommon faintncas, and tba 
next day, on his return to town, ha found that the barometer waa lower at 
tbnt very hour than either he or bia friend Dr. (jregory, who kept th* 
TDurna) of the weaiber, had ever obaervad It ; and tbat anaiharfriend ntiia, 
Mx- Cockburn, Frofeaior of Philea<^bT, bad died auddenly at Ibe smM 
hour, by an eruption of blood from the lungi ; and also fire or aix othen af 
bis patients were seized with hemorrhages." 

The philosopher Ssnctorius— the inventor of the thermo- 
meter — belierea that " men do increase a pound or two in their 
weight every month." Dr. Mead says — 

" It is not, tberefore, at all atrange that wa sbonld onca a month ba 
liable to tbe returns of such distempers aa depend upon a fullnesa of the 
vessels ; that these abould take place at thote times espectally when the 
ambient air is least able to repreee the lurgeney ; and that theugb Mw and 
foil woDn tie both of equal fofce, yet tbat somatinma one, and aamatiiaaa 
tbe ether only ahould inflnence tbe perioda, accwdHig aa this or (bat 
happens to fall in with tbe inward repletion." 

Bamazzini, describing a fevw which previuled al Iilodeaa in the 
years 1692, 1693, and 1694, says— 

" And it waa worthy of observation, tbat tbe disaaaa raged more 
violently after tbe full moon, and especially in the dark quarter and 
abated upon the appearance of the new moon, as not only I, but other pby- 
airians here constantly observe ; and ttiia observation wtn of gveat mrriM 
both in the prognostic and caie>" 

But, powerful for evil as the moon was at aH times, she was 
espacfalfr e« duusg aa eclipse. The author abow quoted wf»-^ 
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. " Wbst bapptned JwuvT aiit, 1693, win nij mipriung;. Jot tlw 
moon baring been eclipud that niabti tlie gTeateat part of the sick diwj 
about tbe bour of the eclipse ; aed eome were even atnick with sudden 
deatb." 

Hear Dr. Mead also upon tlie subject of etJipies :•— 
" And it is itilt fresh in the memoriet of some, that in that memorabll 
eelicfle of tbe sun which KRppened April E2nd, 1T15, and in which tbe 
total «bsniT«lion laated here it London tbre« ninntet and twestj-threa 
laModt, nianf liclf people found themselvei cmsiderably votae during the 
tine, wbicb circumstance people wondered at, but I could easily account 
for. In the morning I went with Di. Hallcv Hnd other astionomeri to the 
Observatory on the top of the Royal Society s Home in Criine Court, in 
nrder to *iaw tlii eclipse and consider the stale of the vestber, and changea 
thai nitbt ptfibably happen in our atmospbere, and then the snu 
was ver; bright, and the iky remarkably serene. But when tha eclipat 
became total, the air was so. uncommonly cold and moist that it made ua 
■birer ; and tbe he« of nature appeared so extremely gloomy and diamal, 
tbal tbe birds fluttered about In wild affright, and ilie cattle in tbe fielda 
atood 6zed U statues, throngb axceas of astnnisbinent. Wbepsas, no 
■Mner had tha sun begun b> emerge, bulevery crtatura asiunied so ebeeiful 
•n-wpect. that J nev«i lawi nor w> I ever expect to see. so pleasing asight." 

Were it necessai^, many other equally marvellouB accounts of 
the terrible eSects of lunar agency on dUeaAes might be related ; 
but our limits will not permit of any further allusion to them. 
Any one who ia curioiu upon tbe subject will do well to read 
Dr. Mead's work, the title of vhicli we bare placed at tUe head 
of this article. 

General, nay, univeTsal as was the belief in tbe potency of 
lunar and sidereal influence during the earlier and middle ages, 
yet such belief was not founded upon any attempt at rational 
explanation ; it was rather one of those vague superstitions 
essentially connected with a state Qf intellectual darkness. So 
absmd, indeed, had been the extent of the influence ascribed to the 
planets, that even in those days of senseless credulity a sus- 
picion was at length ^cited that some httle eocaggeration wag 
mixed up with the subject. Accordingly, towards the close of the 
16th century, opinions were divided, until in the end it came to be 
believed that the stars and our satellite only affected health bj 
producing sensible changes in the weatlier. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, however, Dr. Mead 
endeavoured to place the questipn upon a solid foundation, by 
connecting it with the Newtonian discovery of universal attraction. 
Stated in a few words, Di. Mead's reasoning was this : — That 
as the waten of the eaitb are attracted at certain ccmjunriares of 
the sun and moon in nucli a piaaooi w Ut occasion the tides, so 
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must the attnoephere be ruseJ bj BrmilftE attraetioD every timo 
the moon come? to the meridian; that these attiacdons being 
greatest at the neiv and fall moon, the surface of the earth and 
bodies resting upoa it vUl at those periods be inflaenced to the 
greatest decree. 

The eul^ect was afterwards taken up by Dr. Darwin, is hii 
*' Zoonomia," and was discussed by sereral othes writers ; but it 
did not appear to attract general alteution. Towards the end of 
the I8th century, a very elaborate attempt was made by Or. Bat- 
four, in Bengal, to piove the existence of lunar infljience upon 
fevers occurring in tropical countries. He published a numbeE 
of treatises upon the sut^'t, to which we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer. 

We now pro«»ed to enquire more particularly inta the nature 
oF the evidence upon which the belief in lunar influence, in this 
country so general amongst the Eur^tean inhabitants, is basedt 
As before observed, it is not an easy matter to state categori- 
cally what this evidence is. We shall not, however, be far fronl 
the mark if we say that it consists partly of the assertions of 
medical men, but chiefly of inferences drawn by people generally, 
from observation or inoividna} experience. There is also, it may 
benoticed, B sort of vagueimptession that planetary influence of 
some kind or other has been an acknowledged fact almost from time 
immemorial, and that in any doctrine which has stood the test of 
time, there must be truth. 

We are not disposed to question the sonndoess of such reason- 
ing in the abstract ; but there is surely room for discrimination. 
If a doctrine is promulgated for the investigation of which there 
are motiies of individual self-interest, the period of its duration 
is no doubt, in some degree, a measure of its truth ; but there 
are popular beliete the acceptance of which does not directly 
affect individuals, and which no one, therefore, thinks it worti 
while to examine. There is, moreover, in most — ^probably in all- 
minds an indisposition to question the truth of opmimis which have 
been handed down firom preceding generations, and which have 
come to be viewed almost m the light of axioms. ItistberemaA 
of a modern writer*^ 

" OricD, too, it happeni tbat a paiticulHr opinisn bu for a long time been 
eonventioniilly adopted or iicquieaced in — perhaps witb little enquirv or 
Ihougbt among tbe mtmj, — until on a ludden aome writer, more bold or 
more smbitiouB than hit predeceuors, diieortra ■ dubious point on which at 

* Badot PaweU— Fnify of Fori*. 
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I*ut s )dMuiU««i{iiiiuiit wii^ ba ruMd. oBlliiig in qnution tbe ncnvtd 
belief in *hieli tha public mind liu hitherto nptned." 

We smile now at many delusions nhich fonnerlj existed, and 
are amazed that they should have been entertained ; and yet it 
must not be forgotten that those delusions vere for years and 
centuries as flnuly believed by all classes as are the truths of 
inoderB science. To hare doubled, for example, the power of the 
Boyal touch to core the King's Evil, vould by many even in the 
days of Q,ueen Anne have been deemed as absurd as it would 
now be to question the truth of chemical affini^, or terrestrial 
attraction. 

But, whilst we do not think muck reliance should be placed upon 
mere antiquity of belief, we would by no means hastily pass over 
another fiict, which is certainly very remailiable. Itis this, — that 
a belief in the moon's influence is prevalent amongst distant and 
unconnected nations. We do not [netend to explain this singular 
rircumstance,* but we may mention a few facts which will be suffi- 
cient to show that in some instances at least, where the inhabitants 
ofremotecountrieshave held simihurideasof the moon's power, a 
carefiil investigation basshownthcmtobeerroneous. It has been a 
general belief in England, Fiance, Germany, South America, the 
West Indies, the Mauritius, and other countries, that when treea 
are felled during the increase of the moon, the durabili^ of the 
timber is impaired. In France the Forest Laws interdict the 
cutting of timber whilst the moon is on the increase. In Jamaica, 
it is stated that &e wood of the Wallaba, a kind of mahogany, is 
extremely tough and durable if the tree be cut down during the 
moon's wane ; but if it should be felled during the increase, its 
toughness and duxabilitj are destroyed. It is further said, that 
advantwe is taken of these well-known facts as regards the purftoses 
to which die wood is applied. The planters at the Mauritius 
declare that the houses of recent, are less durable than those of 
eailiCT construction — a difierence attributed by them to the ciicum- 
stance that attention is not now p^d to the period of the moon 
when the trees from which the timber b obtained are cut down. 
These appear strong facts; and, as if to add to their weight, ave^ 
plausible explanation has been given to account for them, — it lit 
stated that the sap rises more vigorously during the increase than 
during the decrease of the moon, and that when the sa^ is abun- 

* Paihapsthii drentnitanee will not apptu k remarkable if we ctmaider 
lilie coDDecdoa which u soperttiUooalj belieTed W exist, b; ail naUeiu, liatweea 
lln heaTSnly bodies and oiii pUnet. 
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dant, the wood is more readily attacked by wonns, and that it ii 
moie likely to warp and split. This seems a ve^ rational expla- 
nation ; but, unfortunately, it is founded upon that which is not 
true. The ascension of the sap does wt vary at dj&ient poiods 
of the moon's age; there is no greater ascensional force duiii^; the 
increase of the moon. This is now well known to vegetable phy- 
fiiologiste ; and certainly it would be a most remarkable circunt- 
stance if the converse were correct. For, to quote the words of a 
recent writer, "can there be imagined in the whole rangeof natural 
science, a physical relation more extraordinaiy and Knaocountable 
than this supposed correspondence between* the movement c^tha 
sap and the phases of the moon ?" It is, indeed, almost as extza- 
ordinary as the effect noticed by tiie learned Kerckringius : — 

" He knew a young gentlewoman whose beauty depended upon thi lunsr 
force, insomach that «t full moon she WRS plump and vsry handsome, but 
in the decreue of the {jlanet, ao wan and ifl-favored, tb*t sbe was ub«med 
to go Eibroad till the return of tbe new moon gradoaUy gara fulneu to her 
bee, and attrictioni to hei charms." 

But if the explanation will not bev examisation, neither will the 
fact it is Intended to esplcun. This subject — ^the alleged different 
qualities of timber from trees felled at different periods of the 
moon's :^e— -was tested by M. Duhamel dit Monceau, a Frent^ 
agriculturist. He cut down trees of the same age, growing from 
the same soil, and exposed to the same aspect; and from a careful 
examination of the timber, he has conchisirely down that there is 
no truth whatever in the belief that its qualities are in any -^xf 
determined by lunar agency. 

From the time of Pliny, rules have been laid d«wii for the 
man^ment of plants with reference to tbe age of the moon. 
Pliny says that "beiuis are to be sown at full moon, and lentils at 
new moon." Well might M.Arago exclaim, "Truly we have need 
of a robuBt faith to admit without proof that the moon at the dis- 
tance of 240,000 miles shall in one position act advantageously 
upon tlie vegetation of beans, and that in tbe opposite position, 
and at the same distance, she shall be propitious to lentils !" 
The effect of the moon upon vegetation has been general in 
nearly all ages, and is common at the present time amongst gar- 
deners in Europe, and amongst the cultivators upon the Am^ 
rican Continent. It is not a mere passive, but an active belief, 
which materially guides them in their horticultural operations. 
It is, however, entirely erroneous ; die subject has been fully 
investigated experimentally by several French agticultorists in 
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Europe, ancl M. de Cliavaloa at Martinique, witk the effect of 
proving that no influence irbatever is exerted by the moon upon 
vegetation. Lastly, what opinion has been more general than that 
ofthe connection between the changes of the moon and the weathei f 
and yet it is now well known that Ibr this belief there is not the 
shadow of foundation. To those of our readers who are in the 
habit of piedictiag the setting in of the monsoon at the next 
change of the moon, no doubt this assertion may a^ear some- 
what Aaitling. But the evidence upon this point is quite 
conclusive. 

Strange, therefore, as it may appear, that a belief in the moon's 
infiuence sWuld have prevailed amongst nations so distant that it 
could hardly have arisen from the same errors, still the instances 
we have adduced will be sufficient to show that, however difficult of 
explanalJOQ, it is not a circumstance upon which an argument of 
any value can be based. But of all evidence, that founded upon 
individual experience, or derived from general impressions, should 
be received with the greatest caution. 

It is a kind of evidence, however, which it is difficult to combat. 
To tell a person who frequently has attacks of fever, or who ex- 
periences uneasy sensations, or who believes he has witjiessed 
othws similarly affected, at the chiuiges of the moon, that it does 
»ot follow the moon has anything to do with them, would proba- 
bly exdte ridicule ; and yet, if it were worth, while to reason the 
matter out, the position might easily be ui^ntained. No amount 
of reasoning, however, would convince a person who fancied he 
had experience on his side. We might prove to him that similar 
phenomena are of frequent occurrence at other times ; that records 
carefully kept, extending over long periods of time, had shown 
that there is not the coincidence he supposes. He would probably 
admit that he had not made any not« at the time of the occurrenceof 
tlie attacks, and that their relation to the changes of the moon rests 
simply upon his recollection. Still his faith would not be shaken. 
We might further show him that the question ofthe moon's 
influence upon animal and vegetable life had been carefully in- 
vestigated by persons eminently fitted to conduct such inquiries,^ 
persons of high reputation, whose only object couid be to arrive at 
the truth. What would probably be his reply ? — " I place little 
confidence iu statistics ; they will prove anything ; and as for the 
assertions of scientific men, did not Dr. Lardner declare steamers 
could not cross the Atlantic, and Sit Hunnphiey Davy make a 
mistn^e about gas ?" 
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To reason &om obeerv«tion, and to trace tlie rela^n of cause 
and effect, is at all times difficult. Few are aware of the cauUoo 
requisite to guard ^punst fallacies, of the difficulty of correctly re- 
cording the simplest observation, and of the still greater difficalQr 
of correctly drawing an inference from it. 

Probably, no better illustration of the first aod the last part 
of the above proposition could be adduced, than by & reference to 
some of the exhibitions a year oi two ago upon the subjects of 
*' Table-turning." 

A number of persons placed their hands upon a table, uhI 
without any voluntary effort on their part, the table turned round. 
The fact was undisputed. But what was ibe inference ? — that 
Bome new force was in operation, or that it was some peculiat and 
hitherto unknown manifestation of electricity ; or, if that was 
disputed or not sufficient, it was satanic influence. Mow, we 
venture to say that scarcely one of those wha were bo eager to draw 
inferences and to offer explanations were acquainted with the 
manner in which movement is effected. They wouid proba- 
bly have been surprised .had they been informed that movements, 
energetic enough, are both frequent and continuous in aaimal 
bodies, of which the mind has no cognisance whatever ; that, 
although in most instances the muscles of the limbs are called 
into action through the infitrumentality of the will, yet many 
facts are on record to show that their action may be alh^^w 
independent of it. To have hinted that possibly some force was 
exerted upon the table by the fingers which was inappreciable to 
the owners, would have been scouted. Although, in a popular 
sense, the observation was here correct — the table did turn round 
— ^yet in a scientific point of view it was ioaccurate, because it was 
essentially connected with a denial of the agency of muscular 
force ; and herein lies the great difficulty, the fdmost impossibility 
■^unless in those trained and disci plined— of disconnecting an 
"observed fact" from an enoneous interpretation of its cause. It 
has been observed, and with much truth, that the greater number 
of popular delusions are due to uninstructed observation. 

Probably there is scarcely any person of moderate educalioD 
and intelligence, but who considers himself fitted to. observe 
correctly, and to draw inferences from his observations. We can 
readily Imagine the indignation which would be excited, if the Major, 
wlia had spent the greatest part of his days at Rajamahabad, 
drilling his soldiers and eating his curris, were to be told, when 
descanting upon the influence of the moon, tiiat he was not 
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capable (£ ather observing or reasoning upon tbia olr any otb'er 
anentific subject ; and yet such an allegation might be made irith 
perfect truth, and without necessarily casting any reflection upon 
nia education or intelligence. The capability of obaervii^ natural 
phenomena in such a way as to render the observation aviulable 
for scientific induction, can no more be acquired without study 
-and pnictice, than can the fadlity of commanding a brigade, ov 
blowing the French horn. 

Even if it should be shown that vaiioas phenomena recur at 
the principal lunar changes, still the inference is not necessaiihr 
correct that the two stand in the relation of cavse and effect. "We 
are not, however, desirous to maintain this position in the present 
instance ; if it can be demonstrated that fevers and other dis- 
eases recui, or are modified with remarkable frequency, at the 
changes of the moon, we are prepared for tbe moment to admit, 
without further examination, the doctrine of lunar agency. 

The question that we now wish to discuss is this : — is there 
tmywhere recorded salisfadcry proof of the greater freqwncy of 
fmxTS ^. ai the lunar changes thatt at other periods ? 

This question can scarcely be answered, unless we clear the 
way by defining what is to be understood by satisfactory proof. 
No doubt, this subject will present itself differently to different 
minds ; but the only proof which in a question of this nature 
appears satisfactory to us is, a carefully collected and accurately 
recorded series of observationB, made by persons fitted to observe, 
extending over a number of years, and embracing different loca- 
lities. Assuming for the moment that this is the only Idnd of 
proof that can be deemed conclusive, we may answer the question 
in the n^ative. There is not to be found evidence of this kind 
in support of the doctrine of lunar agency. But it must not be 
supposed that there is no evidence upon the subject. Throughout 
almost every work upon tropical diseases, we find the statements 
of medical observers. It will be, however, necessary, in order to 
examine fairly the kind of evidence which is recorded, to sketch 
briefly the progress of medical opinion upon the subject. 

Up to the year 1768 there is nowhere to be found any notice of 
the influence of the moon in tro^cal diseases. In that year Dn 
James Lind, who had been in Bengal, published a thesis, calling 
attention to the belief as one capable of direct proof in the fevers of 
tropical countries. He was followed in VjSi by Dr. Balfour, after- 
wards President of the Medical Board at Calcutta, who seems to 
hftve devoted his life to the subject. Dr. fialfoui published 
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Mvenl treatises, mitten with earnestness anct vigor. He waa eri- 
dentlj a sincere believer, and deeply impressed with what he con- 
ceived to be the practical impertance of the discoverj. Actuated 
by a praisewottiiy desire to obtain' infermation, he transmitted the 
following circular to the greater number oF the European inhabi- 
tants at that time in India :— 

" From aevernl obicmtians mtA» within tbeM few ^esn in different 
parts of tbe world, aome atUmpts bftre been raiide to revivB » dootrine of 
verjr great uitiquitf in nedicine — vit., that in feven, nnd alao in other 
diseaiei, tbe buniHn body ii affected in a conaiderabU degree \tj an ioflu- 
enee connected witii tlia revolutions of the eu4) and mooa. 

" Amongit a variety of fact* adduced in auppurt of tbii doctrine, the 
AiUowing, baing analogoui to the phenomeoa of tbe tideir appear to be tlia 
moat itrilting and conEluiive: — 

" 1. That the paioxvimi of Uyvk abow tbemutves ia a greater degree 
of violence about tbe full and tbe chaage of tbe moon (that ia ta say, about 
three days and a half before and after, including at eacb period a ipaca 
of about seven days], than during the intervals between these periods. 

" 2. That tbe psffoxysms of feven occurring daring tbe periods described, 
ate constantly more violent abont mid-day and sigbt ftbat is to aay, in 
tbe space included between half after eight in tbe morning, and hnlf aller 
three in tbe afternoon, nnd betveen half after oigbt In tbe evening, and 
half after three in tbe morning, including at each a space of about seven 
hours), than during tlie intervals between these space*. 

" 3. That aome remarknbla abatement in tbe viol«DC« of tbe paroxysms 
never fails to take place upon the expitatiDO of the period* af tbe full and 

"4. That tbe pnroiysms of fevers, whilst tbey abate in violence upon 
the expiration nf the period of full and change, shift also their accession ot 
attack to a later hour. 

" To determine whether there actually exists in nature a gerurai lam 
of so great power, or whether it be merely the phanlom of a few individuals, 
must certainly appear to everv man of sense and candour to be a matter of 
consequence, not only to medicine, but to every branch of natural know- 
ledge. 

" From tbia persuasion I have been induced to undertake tbe collection 
of all the information I can obtain on this subject ; and flatterini myself 
that every lover of science will be ready to assist me with liis testimony, as 
far as it goes, on either side of the question, I have taken the liberty of 
requesting the communication of any facts that may appear to be connected 
with my present object." 

We are not aware how many replies to this circular were re- 
ceived by Dr. Balfour. He has, however, pablished sixty-five, 
all of wliich are more or less favora'ble to his views. It is impoest- 
bie to examine this correspondence without being impressed with 
the perfect sincerity and good f^th of all engaged in it. Were a 
similar circular at the piesent time distributed throughout India, 
probably six hundtfn, instead of sixty-five lepliea would 
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b« Tetuiwd, «quKlly evincing sinceri^ and good f^th, and 
equa% strong in &vor of lunar agency. Having made this 
coDceasion, it will no donbt be aaked — Is not this proof? What 
more can possibly be required ? We reply that it is not proof; 
it is evidence undoubtedly worthy of respectful consideration, but 
it is not conclusive evidence. In considering the value of sudt 
evidence, it is essential to keep in mind that it consists, for the 
most part, of iv^ressiims drawn &om recollection, and not of con- 
tusions derived from recorded iacts. Fallacy in such evtdeooe 
must of necessity be looked for. It is scarcely possible for those 
who have not been in the habit of putting their impressions to the 
test of systematic examination, to conceive the extent to which they 
mislead ; yet upon a little reflection, it seems surprising UuC 
they should ever be trusted. 

The mind is not equally acted upon by passing occurrences ; 
eai^ phenomenon of which it is cognisant is not received as a 
single and distinct impression, abstracted from all others. On 
the contrary, every impression b more or less compound ; and the 
letention of a fact is often due to its association with «ther 
phenomena which take a deeper hold of the recollection. This 
proposition — which will probably not be disputed — may, wethink, 
be very fairly made applicable to the subject under discussion. 
Those derangements of health which occur about the principal 
lunv changes, are, on account of their apparent connection with 
those changes, more fixed upon the recollection than similar 
derangements which may happen at other times, ^hen, therefore, 
vre attempt to recall slight attacks of illness which have occurred 
to ourselves, or which we may have witnessed in others, we are 
very prone to remember the attacks which were mailed by their 
coincidence with firings, and forget those which were present at 
other periods of the'moon'a age. A somewhat similar explanation 
may probably be oSaed to account for the popular belief in the re- 
lation between the moon and the weather (now shown to be erro- 
neous) which has for so long maintained its g^und. Changes 
which take place at the principal lunar phases are fixed upon the 
mind, and are set down to the moon, in forgetfulness that in the 
fourteen days of the springs one half of the total changes of the 
month must occur were our satellite not in existence. 

But to return to Dr. Balfour. He was quite satisfied with the 
replies to his circular, and more particularly with one which we 
here take leave to quote. It is from the late Dr. Helenus Scott, 
a distinguished member of the Bombay Medica! Service : — 
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" The iDBuence of tba moon on tbe hnman bodj bu been obsemd i»ihit 
part 1^ India by every m€dieal practilioner. It ii unirenalJjr acknow- 
ledged by the doctors of all colon, or all coitea, and of ftll eountriw. Tbe 
people are taught U believe it ia their infancy ; sad a> they grow up tbej 
acknowledge it from experience. I luppoie that in the nurtbern Utitudei 
thii po«er of tbe moon is far leu unsibte than in India ; and peihapa lesi 
M) in Bengal than in our neigbboarbnod. We here umvtrtaU]/ think tbat 
iLe state of weakly and diseased bodies is much influenced b^ tbe motions 
of the moon. Many people know the very day on wbicb their intermittents 
will m&ke their appearance, and every full and cbange increases tbe num- 
ber of the patients of every praGtitioner. It is no argument against this 
influence that diseases appear dating every day of the montb. The baman 
body is subject to alterations from a thousand external circumstances, and 
from many affections of the mind. These lay the foundation of disease at 
every period ; but they do not overthrow the evidence of lunar influence, 
nithougb tbey are apt to mislead with regard to effects that depend on tbsl 
aloDe. Tbat the human body is aSeeted in a remarkable manner by tbe 
changes of the moon, I am perfectly convinced, althongh J cannot constantly 
pretend to see the operation of the genera] law, nor to account at all times 
for its perturbation ; and agree in thinking tbat an attention to tbe power 
rfthe moon is highly necessary to the medical practitioner in India." 

We have printed this letter at length because we ate anxious 
to give a specimen of the kind of evidence recorded in favor of 
lunar influence. Can anting be strouger than these statements? 
— but where are the facts upon which they are baaed f 

We can only say, that after a residence of twelve years in 
Bombay, associated a good deal with the Native community, we 
have never heard the subject of lunar influence mentioned by a 
Native;* and further, that with our attention turned to the Bubject, 
we have never observed anything which would lead us to believe 
in the existence of any relation whatever between the changes of 
the moon and diseases. 

Dr. Balfour .was rather roughly handled by the English review- 
ers, who appear to have rejected his whole system as chimerical. 

In the year 1787 l^- Jackson, in a very sensible letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, mentioned what he had some years previou^y 
observed in the West Indies. His statements, so far as they go, 
are very circumstantial, but they do not agree with those of Dr. 
Balfour as to the days when lunar influence is maniiested. . 
He says : — 

" Having related tb« above observations, which I flatter myself wnt 

' Since this was written, we have been informed that amongst tJie Paraeee, 
and to some eiteuC also amongst Hindui, a is)(ue impresslou does prenll 
that the moon has some DiysHiiDiu in&oence upon all dlHSHi, bat not npM 
fevers in puticnlar. 
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made in a manner little liable to deception, and in the noting of which I 
was not consciously biassed b; tiieury, it may not be Atniss to take a viev 
of the accuunt given by Dr. Balfour. The tbree days immediately folloning 
new and full moon are wbat are meatjoned by iiim as tiie period remark- 
abie for the invasion and relapse of fevers ; but it is a pity he does not tell 
ui on what facts he founded his opinion. If it is drawn irom a loose, from 
a gross. estimate of wliat be thought be saw, it cannot be depended upon. 
Unless a man is circumstantial in his facts, and very circumstanli^ too, a 
preconceived opinion leads bim astray ; for it is seldom, very seldom, that 
theory does not lun before observation." 

From this time there is scarcely a writec upon the diseases of 
tropical countries but: who hag noticed the question of lunar 
influence. Any one interested in the subject will find the ob- 
servations collated in a paper in the Sixth Number of tlieTransac- 
tionsof the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. 

But much as is the weight justly attached to the autLority 
of these writers, it should be noticed that their statements are 
not based upon recorded fiicts. On this account alone they must 
necessarily be I'eceived with caution, — the more so, when it is re- 
membered that opinions almost equally numerous, and equally 
Strongly e:(presfied, as to the influence of the moon, have been 
proved to be erroneous. But in addition to this, we would call 
attention to several circumstances which cannot but be calculated 
to throw considerable doubt upon the validity of the doctrine. 
. The closest observers, and who particularly directed their 
minds to the subject, were Drs. Balfour and Jackson. They 
agree as to the influence of the moon in fevers, but diffei 
altogether as to the period when such influence is manifested. 
In whatever way we may be disposed to account for this 
discrepancy. It must necessarily cast a doubt upon the con- 
clusions drawn from the cases submitted to the observation of 
these gentlemen, and thus, to a certain extent, diminish the 
weight we might otherwise attach to their statementf. 

But we have no wish to push this argument, although by some 
it may probably be deemed of importance. The direct evidence 
which seems to tell most i^ainst the probability of lunar influence 
is contained in a very valuable report published by order of the 
Madras Government in 1816. It was drawn, up by a committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of an epidemic fever ivliich 
prevailed in the years 1809, 1810, and 1811. The committee ap- 
pear to have investigated the efi'ect of the moon upon this fever 
with much care, and to have arrived at the conclusion that but 
little coincidence- could be detected. Thoy also refer to a ReporC 
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from Mr. Curricy Surgeon to the Residency at Hyderabad, who 
appears to have stated that he clearly ascertained, from a record of 
attacks and relapses kept in the hospital of the 1st Regiment of 
Cavalry for a period of two years, that so far from a greater 
number of attacks or relapses happening at or near the full moon, 
they were actually then less common than at other periods. 

Mr. Geddes, one of the most distinguished members of the 
Madras Medical Service, in a Report of a fever which raged at 
Seringapatam, expresses his opinion, from an examination of 
records kept during a period of eleven months, that the influence of 
the moon is not so decided as is generally believed ; and he thinks 
it is no slight ai^ument against the idea of lunar influence that 
such a circumstance has never yet su^ested itself to the imagi- 
nation of the Natives. In the Transactions of the Medical and 
Phy^cal Society of Bombay for the year 1843, there is a very 
'vduabie Table drawn up by the late Dr. Cruickshank, of tlw 
Bombay Medical Service, of a large number of cases of fever «hidi 
occurred during the China expedition : — 

" In Ihis Table the morbific periods, or those at which lunar iofluenca 
I particularly manifested, are presumed to be the tliree days preceding. 



tbe three foUuwing. and the day of each principal lunar change. 
"" ■" " " ' 'i, however, given upon all the other days of the m 



Ihe 



number of attacks h ^ 

age. Of II case.s of remittent fever, 3 only happened within tlie days 
above-mentioned as the morbiiic periods, the remaining 3 having occurred at 
othertimes. This shows a propurtion of 8 cases against the suppo^tion of 
the moon's influence in this form of fever. 

*■ Of 76 Ciisea of first altuclis of quotidian fever, tbere is only n maximum 
of 6 cases at the principal lunar changes : and in the nest column of 36 
cases of tertian, ibe number of attacks is the same in the morbific and non- 
morbific periods. 

" The total number of first attacks of intermittent hnr observed is 123, 
62 of which happened near the changes, iind 61 at other times, showing 
only 1 case in favur of the full and new moon. 

" Again, out of 1 51! relapses noticed, there is only a difference of 5 cases 
between the attacks which happened in what have been called the morbific 
periods (or tbe springs), and those which occurred at other periods of the 

" ' Tt appears, therefore,' as Dr. Cruickshank observes, * that neither in 
the first attacks nor relapses does the moon seem to have exerted any per- 
ceptible inflaence.' " 

The writer of the paper from which this extract is taken fiirther 

observes — 

"There is one circumstance which I ought perhaps to mention here. In 
conversation with Dr. Cruickshank before tliese Tables were made out. 
as to his opinion of tbe efl'ecl of the lunar changes upon the fever which 
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prevailed in Cbina, be said that he had the strongest belief in their marked 
iiiflueDce ; in fact, that the knpreBsion on bis mind was so strong, that 
scarcely anything could make him doubt it. At my request he kindlj put 
his opinion to the test, by preparing the above Table from records which 
he bad kept witb the view of investigating this subject. 

"The entirely different view of the subject wLich the arrangement of 
facts gave rise to in this instance from the one which had been drawn frDin 
observation, appears to me to afford a tolerably good illustration of a remark 
which bat been hazarded in a preceding part of this paper — namelf, as 
to the difficulty of forming an accurate opinion on some points from cursory 
observation. It is with this view Ibat I have alluded to it, as well as to 
show that the Table may be looked upon ai perfectly impartial." 

We would observe, that in mentioning these few facts we 
have no intention of claiming fbr them the rank of negative proof. 
We at once admit that there are not facts on record sufficiently 
numerous to disprove the connection between the moon and 
disease. It is not, however, for those who doubt this connection 
to establish a negative, but rather for those who maintain 
it to prove the affirmative. When, an assertion is made — to say the 
least of it, very unlikely to be true, and which, if admitted, will 
probably render it necessary to acknowledge the existence of a 
force hitherto undiscovered — we are surely entitled' to demand that 
the evidence in support of it should be strong and unassailable. 
Now, in this instance, is not the evidence quite the reverse ? Is 
there a single series of well-authenticated facts to be found 
on record io support if it ? We do not esteem the observations of 
medical men, unrecorded and uncircumstantial, as (acts, any more 
than we regard as such the uncircumstantial statements of un- 
professional persons. We have no wish to reflect upon the 
Faculty ; but did not one of their greatest ornaments, Cullen, 
put it upon record, that in medicine tliere are more " felse facts 
than i^lse theories" ? Were not medical opinions aJmost as nu- 
merous, and as strongly expressed, as to the moon's connection with 
cholera; and yet what' was theii value after the Madras Report 
was drawn up ? 

But we believe much more weight is given in this matter to the 
results of general experience, than even to the strongly-expressed 
opinions of medical observers. Almost every one fancies he has 
experienced in his own person, or witnessed in others, the effects 
of the moon ; indeed, the subject is talked about in Bombay, and 
we suppose also in other parts of India, in such a manner as to 
give the impression that it is no longer a question sub judice, — ■ 
that DO more evidence can by possibility be required in support of 
it. Now it is against this that we enter our protest. Here is an. 
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inflaence of the most extraordinary kind — inexplicable by a reFerence 
to any known phyfiical law, not shown to be in any way connect- 
ed with atmospheric vicissitudes, requiring, if credited, the 
acknowledgment of the existence of some new force, — admitted 
by medical men aud others, upon evidence so weak and inconclu- 
sive that as a mere question oi science, if brought before a Jury 
of scientific hien, it would be at once laughed out of Court. It 
has been proved in European countries that there are no meteoro- 
logical changes coincident with the phases of tlie moon, and it 
may fairly be predicated that there will be no greater coincidence 
within the Tropics.* The moat carefully-conducted magnetical 
observations have failed to detect any modification of the great 
force of electricity; and as regards heat, when the rays of the 
moon were so concentrated that, had they been the rays of the 
Sim, the heat would have been sufficient to fuse gold, the ther- 
mometer did not rise the thousandth part of a degree. In the 
face of all this, it may be asked in what way can the moon act 
upon living matter ? Can any possible explanation be given ? 
We do not suppose any one now-a-days would be disposed to 
maintain the old-fashioned notion, that our satellite has an 
attraction for the fluids and spirits of living bodies, similar to that 
which she exercises upon the waters of the earth ; and yet is it 
at all uncommon to hear even intelligent men reason that, 
because she influences the tides, it is probable she may have an 
influence upon diseases ? In discussing this subject, we have 
everbeenmet by an argument of this kind, — " Prove that the moon 
has nothing to do with the tides, and then I will believe she has 
nothing to do with fevers," 

In bringing prominently forward the great difficulty of offering 
any rational explanation of the manner in which animal bodies 
can be affected by the relative position of the sun and moon to the 
earth, we would by no means be understood as offering it as an 
argument in any way sufficient to disprove the existence of such 
influence. But this much must be conceded : it renders 
it necessary that the proofs in support of it should be more 
full and conclusive than they need be if an evident and 
reasonable explanation could be afforded. So long as there was 
reason for believing that meteorological disturbances were common 

* W« sre aware that Dpon thic point diff«rcnC EentimeoU are entertained 
Ity Eome whose npinioD we reipect. We were desiraui of collecting come iaroima- 
tion (torn the Observatorf Ilcports ; (he omieuon, howerar, vf Sauday obierva- 
tiaus leainu th'a impoMible- 
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at tlie chajiges of the moon, there was of course no difBculty 
in understanding how diseases might be modified at those 
times ; but now that it seems certain there is no relation between 
the moon and the weather, the question is placed entirely upon a 
different footing. Another argument which may be fairly urged 
in support ot the probability that the belief in the influence of 
the moon in diseases may turn out to be fallacious, is founded 
upon the fallowing very remakable fact, — that coeval with the ad- 
vance of civilisation and enlightenment, the circle of belief as to 
the relation of the moon to diseases has been progressively nar- 
towedj until it may be said that at the present time it merely 
includes the influence of the mooD upon a few diseases in tropi- 
cal climates. For long, iudeed, insanity maintained its ground ; 
but the recent researchca of M. Pinel and others go far to prove 
that mental maladies are in noway under the influence of the 
lunar alternations. This should not be passed over without 
Teflection. Was there ever a belief more general than that of the 
connection between maniacal paroxysms and the principal changes 
of the moon ? To have hinted, until within the last few years, 
the least doubt of such relation, would, in the estimation of most 
people, have afforded abundant proof that the sceptic was a fit 
subject to be received amongst those upon whom the influence 
was believed to be exerted. 

But this is not the only reBection to which a contemplation of 
tlie question of lunar influence In insanity will give rise : it can- 
not but be noticed that it affords a good illustration of a com- 
mon and fallacious mode of reasoning upon the causes of disease. 
It was observed that on moonlight nights the inmates of lunatic 
asylums were more noisy than at other times. Tlie conclusion drawn 
from this circumstance was, that there exists some mysterious 
relation between the moon and the mind. The simple and true 
explanation of the greater amount of light acting as a stimulant 
was discarded, so great an inherent tendency is there in the 
human mind to seek for mysterious and occult causes. 

The next fact to which we would iuvite attention is, to say the 
least of it, very singular. Whenever a popular belief in the 
moon's influence upon our planet has been experimentally or 
statistically tested, the result has, so far as we are aware, been 
invariably opposed to the existence of any such influence. Several 
facts which support this assertion have been already adduced, 
and many others might be mentioned. The supposed effect 
of certain phases of (he moon in &voring the growth of oysters 
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and fihell-fisli, in altering tbe quantity of marrov in tfie bones 
of aniiDsIs, in modifying the weight of tbe human body, in 
influencing the birth of children, in hastenin[r the putrefaction 
ftf animal substances, has been carefully investigated, and proved 
to be wholly untrue. We are not aware, indeed, of a single 
instance where there has been shown to be any influence 
whatever exercised by the moon upon our planet, beyond the 
production of those physical changes which are readily explained 
by a reference to the laws of attraction. 

It will probably have been observed, that it is not our object 
to attempt to disprove the existence of a relation between the 
moon and disea,se. It does not, indeed, appear to us very clear 
as to what kind of negative proof would be deemed satisfactory. 
The records of hospitals would certaiiily not afford all the desired 
information, although many important facts might be obtained 
from such sources. But in truth, it is for those who maintain this 
doctrine to bring forward proof in support of it ; and this we con- 
tend they have not done. What its advocates designate proof, 
we stylo evidence merely, and very untrustworthy evidence it is. 
On the other hand, we have, we think, adduced quite sufficient to 
satisfy any unbiassed mind that the weight of probability is 
altogether against the supposition that there is any such thing as 
lunar agency in disease. 

If we shall have awakened attention to this subject, and have 
induced by these few remarks those fitted for such investigations 
to take advantage of their opportunities to examine a question of 
tmdoilbted interest and importance, we shall have succeeded in 
effecting all that we propwed to ourselves in the preparation of 
this article. 

In conclusion, there is yet one point to which we will allude. 
It may be said, " Qui bono f" What is the use of this discussion ? 
If old men and matrons, young men and maidens, choose to think 
that between them and the moon there is some mysterious con- 
nection, why try to undeceive them ? Their belief, or infatuation, 
if you please, is at all events harmless. Now, putting oa one side 
the abstract proposition that error should be removed, it is just 
because we believe that this delusion, if a delusion, is not harm- 
less, that we have taken the trouble to bring it before our readers. 
No one, we think, will doubt that a close relation exists between the 
mind and various bodily derangements, and that certain mental states 
frequently act as the immediate exciting causes of attacks of illness. 
The mere concentration of tbe mind upon the stomach will 
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even in health give rise to uneasy sensations in timt organ, and 
otherwise materially interfere witli the digestion of the food. It 
roust be likewise faniiliac to every one, how frequently attacks of 
periodical head-ache are prevented by fixing the attention upon 
some subject of engroEsing interest ; and on the other hand, how 
often the mere expectation of an attack nill hasten its occurrence. 
When, therefore, persons are predisposed to febrile derangements 
(as indeed most persons are in tropical climates), the active 
belief in the probability of an attack at any particular period will 
often prove sufficient to excite it, just as, when the predispositioa 
is great, irregularity of diet, fatigue, mental emotion, or a 
slight change of temperature, will act as efficient exciting causes. 
If this be BO, the belief in the " springs" is not harmless ; and 
if untrue, should most certainly be removed. That tliere are 
instances amongst delicate and nervous persons where such aa 
impression is very prejudicial, we entertain no kind of doubt. 

But it wi!l doubtless be said that people often judge of the 
presence of the springs by their feelings ; and that attacks of 
fever, or uneasy sensations, frequently come on when the period 
of the moon is unknown to the individual attacked. This we 
at once admit to be the case. The truth seems to be this : 
wherever there is a predisposition to fever, every change of 
weather is liable to bring on a paroxysm. Changes of weather 
of course occur at the springs as well as at other times, and s^ing 
that the fourteen days of the springs are half the month, such 
changes must be frequent at those times. Whenever it so 
happens that the attack of fever is coincident with the change 
of the moon, the circumstance is fixed upon the mind. Is it 
80 when the attack occurs at other periods ? 

All that we ask is this. — Let each person who suffers, as is 
supposed, only at the springs, carefully make a written note of 
every attack, without any reference whatever to the period of the 
moon in which it occurs ; let him continue this for a year, aud 
then examine the result. 
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-THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF BOMBAY 
A CENTURY AGO. 



Btport ontlie Landed Tenures of Bmbay. By F. Wardbw, Esq., 
one of the Secretaries to GoTernment. In the Transactions of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. III. 

Ma. Francis Warden was a voluminous writer, though not 
in the popular sense of the word an author. He compiled a 
volume of Selections from the Records of Grovernment, and wrote 
accounts of the province of Oman, the Arab tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, the Uttoobee tribe, the Wahabees, the Joasmees, of Rah- 
meir bin Jaubir, Chief of Khor Hassan, and we know noC of how 
many other individuals, tribes, or provinces; but these he left in 
manuscript. The only composition wJiich, as far as we cxa ascer- 
tain, he gave to the press, was the above-mentioned iuticle on 
Land Tenures. Upon this some labour was evidently bestowed; 
but the information contained in it is so scanty, the Style so bald, 
the arrangement so defective, that it is quite unworthy of a Secre- 
tary to Government, and would probably have been as well pre- 
pared if undertaken by one of the clerks in his establishment. 
Although we have frequently referred to it when collecting mate- 
rials for the present aiticle, we have usually been compelled to 
turn from it for our supply to other sources. 

The East India Company's choice in selecting Bombay to be 
a stronghold of their power and an emporium of trade, must be 
attributed to the penetration and sagacity of Sir Josiah Child, 
whose influence in tiie Court of Directors at that time was abso- 
lute ; and it does him infinite credit. Andyetwasit one ofthosa 
strokes of policy which are never felt by contemporaries, but only 
by posterity, — a design at which politicians of that age,even of asuc- 
ceeding age, might sneer, and the complete success of which was re- 
served for the admiration of children's children. Very soon after the 
Court had sent out their orders to fortify the island and form a mili- 
tary establishment, the Siddee's invasion seemed to prove that it was 
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unwise to place their servants in an attitude of defence and 
exhibit tliem in the charactei<^independentB«ttlecs, thus exciting . 
them, if not to cotumit acts of aggression, yet to defy the hostility 
of the Moghul Enrtpire. What the event has since shown to have 
been an act of coDsummate wisdom, then appeared to the panic- 
stridien English a forerunner of impending ruin ; and even so late 
as the period of which we are jiow writing, there must have been 
occasional misgivings as to the prudence of making Bombay a 
seat of Government. Although the Company's power was rapidly 
growing, yet this stronghold was not then a Sourishing settlement ; 
it was dwindling away, and threatened with premature decay. 
Sir Ilioinas Roe, who had warned the Company against building 
forts and oreanising armies, appeared to have been a wiser couo^ 
sellor than tlie ambitious Sir Josiah Ckild. 

Doubtless, the foundations of a sound and enduring policy art 
ever thus laid in an alternation of successes and reverses, a con- 
glomerate of triumphs and defeats. Doubtless, in the history of 
nations, as in that of great mea, we may observe moments 
. when, as they supposed, the thread ^ their destinies was on the 
point of being severed, and their career approaching an untimely 
end. Oilen do they thus sink below the horizon and disappear for 
a time before they rise upon the world in full glory. The consti- 
tutions under which people arrive at greatness cannot be simply the 
product of abstract thought and speculative ingenuity; rather they 
are inductions from wants which have dther been felt or which an 
altered' sbUe of affairs shows must be provided against, and from 
errors the consequences of which must be averted — iu brief, from 
long and painful experience. 

The depressed condition of Bombay was caused partly by 
errors, partly by circumstances which no statesman could have 
foreseen. With a sincere desire to administer just ice. Government 
combined such ignorance of their native subjects — their feelings, 
customs, good qujities, intrigues, and perfidy — that they were 
frequently guilty of great injustice, unconsciously persecuting the 
innocent, and reposing confidence in traitors. By expelling num- 
bers of suspected Portuguese, th^ had reduced to insignificance 
a population which was before diminished ; and the Company, whose 
attention was distracted by their rising settlements at Hooghly and 
Madras, were too ranch disposed to treat Bombay with parsimony 
and neglect. These were errors which they might have avoided ; 
but for 'Other depressing circumstances they were in no nay res- 
ponsible. It was not their fault .that they wer« surrounded 
VOL.' III. — HO. U. 43 
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Sr opflB enemies and false frieods, that they bad not a singte 
ly apon whomth^ could place dependeoce, that the Portuguese 
of Salsetta vere omtinually tonnendiig them with petty affronts, 
that the Marathason the ooatineat cut offtheii supplies of piovi- 
aions, ot^that Angria's cruisers threatened their nativo merchanta 
with min by plunderinff thor shipe, and committed ravages even 
in their hubour. Such difficulttes they could not always meet 
by active efforts ; all that they oould do was to wait «ith calm- 
ness until the tide should turn, and opportunitJeB be <^«ed <^ 
conciliating or chastiung their turbulent neighbours.* 

By way of correcting one cUss of errors, the Court of Directors 
made a serious effort to improve tlie administration c^ justice, 
and for that purpose represented in 1726 to His Majesty Geo^ 
the First, " that there was great want at Madias, Fort William, 
uid Bombay, of a proper and competent power and authority 
for the more speedy and effectual admiuistering of justice in 
civil causes, and for the trying and punidiing of capital 
and other ciirainal offences and misdemeanours. "f In Bombay 
judiaal functions had been exercised by a civilian, styled C^itf 
Justice, and in important cases by the President and Council, 
who were the only Justices of Peace for the island ; and nnw thesole 
remedy which they could suggest, the sole r^rm after years of 
mal-administration, was the establisbnaent of a Mayor's Court. 
As this poor . expedient met with the royal approbation, letters 
patent were issued the same year on the 24th of September, the 
date of the new Gliarter. By these it was decreed that the new 
Court should consist of a Mayor and nine Aldermea, eight of 
whom, includiog the Mayor, were required to be naturalised sub- 
jects of the British Crown, but the other two might be subjects 
of any friendly nation. All the Aldermen vem to be selected 
&om the principal inhabitants of the place, were to hold office for 
life, unless suspended for misconduct, and to elect the Mayor 
annually from amongst their number. Appeals agdnst the Court's 
decisions might be carried up to the President in Council, and io 
civil suits involving a certain amount, to His Majesty's Privy 
Council. The same letters patent re-constituted the President and 
Senior Members of Council JuslJces of the Peace, and empowered 
them to hold quarter sessions.;!^ , 



* An accoant of tlie depreued conditjou of Bombaf may be found in 
Wariloa'e Report on tbe Landed Teiiuree. 
t Aubet's Analysis, pag* 229. 
t Giaut'E Sketch o[ the £iut India Compan;, pass 1J3. MacpUenoa't 
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The new Charts did not reach Bombay until Ffibruaiy 1728. 
The tenth of that montlt it was publicly read on the recenUy-built 
pier, in the presence of the Europeans and leading men of Native 
castes. Tho President and Council, Sheciff, MayoE, and Aldermen 
then took the oaths of allegiance ; after which tne Pieaident hai- 
fangned the assembly, pdntnig out to all the valne of their new 
fHivil^ee, and setting before the m^nbeis of.the corporation the 
duties which they had that day undertaken to dischaige.* 

The Court had to encounter all the jealousy and prejudice 
which usually stand in the way of new institutions, and they 
bitterly compltuned that the chief officers of Gorernm^it were the 
worst obstacles to ^eir administration of justice. Lowther, the 
Chief of Suiat, being called upon by them to execute a commis- 
sion for examining witoesBeSi bluffly questioned their authority, 
and did not even condescmd to treat them with courtesy. Govem- 
»ent, it is true, took up their quarrel on that occasion, and 
rapriraanded the ChieTf but at other times they interfered with 
the Court's proceedings and fettered their ind^>eBdsnce. The 
consequEuee was, that although the Mayor's salary was sixty-two 
•unds ten shillings per annum, the same asthat (^ the Chief Justice 
lad beea, and the office would under other circumstances have 
been coveted by senior civilians as a Valuable addition to their 
(srtune and influence, it yet became so extremely difficult to find 
qualiied persons for it, that freqaently when the 20th of December, 
lite day <u akction, arrived, no candidates appeued. After re- 
M^edly re-electing the Mayor as of^n as his term had expired, it 
became necessary to nose the fine for refusing to serve, froia one 
to four hundred rupees ; a^d this agun led to disputes between 

B-itbon ef Enropsan CommMca with ladia. There had been a ^Iftyor's CoorC 
Rt Hadraa before tliis time, Chiirtes Lockyer wrote in 1711. " that thej hava 
a mayoT trnd aldermen, who eiereise the ».me »nthonty ai in eorpoistioiu in 
Eoiland. Quurels, small debta, and otber biuin«as at the meaaMr tort, ara 
deciiled bftbem U a court of lii aldeimeo, lietd Ihriee a week in [lie Towu- 
lisJl. Black morcbantf common]; apply Co this eonrt, bat Earopeani tuaallj 
MekfaToreftheOoTenior. When any are not satliBedbytiie mayoi'a jartke, 
tliey may appeal to a h!ahe( eonit, whsre ht macb maaey they have Uttls 
law, with a gnat deal of ^rnality. Here a Juilse aJloved by the Compauy 
pieiid«t, who on Uie report of a Jury gires a final decree of Bacepeait 
malefactors -. tliey Iiung none but pirates, though formerly here bare been 
men pat to death for other ctim^, whence I am apt to think that the QoTamors 
had thtn great powerE.*' He add« : " Lawyers are plenty, and ai knowing as 
can b« expected from broken liiiendrapeT* and other cracked tradeHaen, who 
seek their fortonea here by their witi.'' Kaye's AdmiatetratioD «{ tlte £ut 
India Company, part lii., chap. i. 
* Couiiltatian Bgek of tke Qavwiunent. 
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the Court ahd Government, «k1i insisting upon their supposed 
right to enforce this penalty- Government, however, in this 
instance had the forbearsiMe to wiuve their claim until a. reference 
could be made to the Court of Directors and proper regulations 
be received. 

The criminal justice which the Court dealt was severe, in accord- 
ance with and beyond the spirit of the age. The ordinary 
pnni^ment for petty thefts tod larcenies was whipping, which 
was either inflicted at a cart's tail as the ddinquent was led round 
the town-wall, or else at the public whipping-post before crowds 
of spectators on a market-day. Felony was a capital crime, and 
vbcn Mr. Jenkinson's escritoir had been robb|d of fifteen guineas 
by his slave-boy in connivance with his horse^eeper, the wretched 
Alexuidet and Fakir Rao were both sentenced to be hanged. 
About the same time a native woman who had conspired with her 
paramour to murder her husband was ordered to be burnt ; a 
mode of locution by which only female criminals seem to have 
now suffered.* 

Tc^ether with the population the revmues of the island had be- 
come diminished, and attempts were made for some time in vain to 
restore them. An eilensive plot of ground lying along Back-bay 
was let in 1728 to five persons, on condition that they should plant 
thirteen hundred and fifty-five cocoa-nut trees. The whole ol 
Malabar Bill was let on lease at a rent «f only a hundred and thirty 
rupees per annum ; and the island of Ctdaba also for a proportionate 
amount. An application- from a number of Bhundariea, who sup- 
ported themselves by cultivating palm-trees and drawing and dis- 
tniling the arrack, and who now desired to be received on the island, 
was hailed with satisfaction, as high value was set on the services 
of such men, not only on account of their industry, but of the 
course and steadiness which they had long ago displayed when 
Bombay was invaded. Their muccadum or chief man was there- 
fore granted a lease for seven years, of between three and four 
hundred cocoa-nut trees, a hundred and eleven of whicli were 
within the town-wall, at a rent of three quarters of a rupee for 
each tree.f Strange to say, no system of leasing land within the 

* CDiualtfttioD Book, IDth February 1733 -, July 172S; 20th DecemW 
173 1, and lUh KoTembei 1734. The pro<eedlugs of tbe Conrt were registered. 
Hud tb« aboTB seatencei aie taken from the Register for tlia ywnfroni 1713 
to I71S> inolDUTe. A wotnaa ym barnt at London for clippiog coin in 
1695. Macaulay's HUtory ol Euglaud, vol. iv., p. GS3. 

t Tlieie people subae^nentlr com^ainsd that (h«it ancient pririlsga of ■elliog 
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Fort or on tlie island generally was regularly observed ; nor vere 
the titles of householders ascertained ; nor indeed was any survey 
ofallor parts of tlie island attempted until the year 1731, when 
far the first time it was ordered tliat a surrey should be made of all 
lands within the Fort, whether occupied by Natives or Europeans. 
A Committee appointed for the purpose having engaged the 
services of Captain William Sanderson, Clerk of the Works, 
reported on the thirdof December that quit-rents and ground- 
rents bad been from time immemorial pdd irregularly, and just as 
the collecting officers were disposed to favour the tenants or other- 
wise. Consequent upon the measurement and calculations made 
by the Committee, Grovemment resolved to introduce a new method 
of collecting rents, and required all owners of houses to apply for a 
form of a lease which would be regarded as their title of nossession; 
also that for the future all persons wishing to build should state what 
site they had selected and what style of edifice they proposed to 
riuse on it, to the land-paymaster, who would grant uiem licenses 
to build, at his discretion, charging two rupees if the building was 
to be of stone and tiles, or one rupee if only a thatched cott^|;e. 
Bat so inefficient was the machinery of State, that for a year and 
a half no attention was paid to this order ; bo that on the 
eighteenth of May 1733 it became necessary to threaten with 
forfeiture all such householders as should not produce within six 
months an Authentic lease signed by the Secretary. The term of 
such leases was forty-one years, at the expiration of which time 
they could be renewed by the payment of a fine equivalent to half 
a year's rent. On the whole, this, like many others on the same 
subject, was a rash and inconsiderate measure ; for as persons had 
beea pennitted to occupy lands at their pleasure until all the 
ground within the present limits of the Fort had become private 
property, and as this practice had been continued without inter- 
ruption Mnce the days of President Aungier, it was unjust to 
transform suddenly, and by a mere stroke of the pen, possessors in 
fee simple into lessees. Probably this was felt and tacitly acknow- 

arraek had been taken from thant aad dUpoied oF to a contractor. Tfatf 
offered, if it should bo restoTuI to them, to xell arrack at the rate of four seem 
for a pice, and a measure of toddr for one pice. In tlieir pekition tliey staW 
tliat taey had pOBSessed the privilege oa condition of reodaring military serTice, 
.kaepiDg aguaidat the Goiernor'sdooT from9 to 11 a.m. aud 3 to5 p. k. ; tliat 
aeven years after the ialanil hod pa«Eed ander the Company's inle, two hundred 
xeraphims bad beeo demanded of them by tiOTeiumeDCi but that after vaidt all 
their dues had been remitted in consequCDceof the brsiery they displayed attha 
time of the £jiddi's in<ra«i<)Q. CoiUQlUticiii Book, noTenber 173S> 
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ieigei ; for six montlis after the order ma issued, no leases bad 
been applied for, nor any forfeitures declared. In fact, the land 
revenue remained as before, under no rc^lar system.* 

Difficulties and complaints were zenewed the following 
year, when an order was received from tlie Court of Direc- 
tors for collectii^ Uie ground-rents and qutt-mnts. The 
inhabitants petitioned earnestly gainst the imposition of a 
burden which was the more vexatious on account of its novelty, 
and maintained, that as an agreement had been made originally 
between the landholders and East India Company, srccording to 
which twenty thousand xeraphims were paid by the former for 
such lands as had lapsed to the latter, all taxes on land had been 
commuted by such payment. They rqiresented also that they 
Iiad lately made a voluntair contribution of thirty thousand 
rupees to meet the expenses of Government, and of two per cent. 
«n imports to build the town wall. They would even submit, 
they said, to a further impost on trade, if Government stood 
in u^ent need of money, but diey entreated that they might not 
be required to pay rent. — So reluctuitly do the inhabitants of 
India — more so than even those of Europe— submit to any 
novelty in taxation. Bent is the least objectii»abIe toim in 
which the subject can pay his money directly for the support of 
the State, and import duties are always felt as impediments to 
commerce ; yet established precedent waa quite suffiSeat to con- 
demn the (brmw and to recommend the latter in the estimation 
of the merchants of Bombay.f 

Hiese import duties were alreactjr so heavy, that the wonder u 
they did not altogether put a stop to trade ; and tihe Brinjaries, 
who have been tor centuries the principal carriers in WeaiiesB 
India, complained bitterly of the grievous burdens they ir&K 
required to bear. The merchants whom they employed in Bom- 
bay as brokers demanded of them an ad valorem paymmt o! 
fourteen per cent., induing five per cent, charged at the Custom- 
house, tJtree p^ cent ibr weighing, brokerage and portei^e, 
throe per cent, for duties paid to the Marathas at Carinja, and 
three per cent, to the Portuguese for building tiie town walla of 
Tanna and Bassein. Such extortions would certainly have repel- 
led these roost useful of carriers from the place, unless Govern- 
ment had interfered. An order was thOTefore issued, wamiDg 

• CounlUtioo Book, IStb Uaj 1733. Wsrd«n on tha Landtd Tenarsi. 
t ConaalUtioD Book, Dwembei 1731, and Sith ApiU 1735. 
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brokers agunet coltectiBg uiy duties bat such as nere denumded 
by the Uouorable Company ; and a letter was written to the 
Portuguese, desiring that their duties should be relinciuished, in 
compliancG with the eleventh article of Chules the Second's 
Marfiage- treaty — a request with which the General of the North, 
who was in difficulties and anxious to mainUun a good understaDding 
with the G^Ternment of Bombay, deemed it prudent to comply.* 
The strain on the revenues arising from public works was 
becoming too great, for they were on a scale more than commen- 
surate with the resources of GoTernment. None occasiooed more 
trouble and anxiety than "the GreaJ; Breach," a name given by p»- 
version of terms to the long causeway which excludes the sea from 
the low lands of Bombay, and which continued for many years a 
source of expense. Even when large sums had been lavished upon 
it, the wall was fouud to have been constructed so unskilfully, that 
it was much damaged by the violent storm with which the monsoon 
of 1728 opened, and aiore money was required in ordw that an 
inclination might be given to its perpmdicular formation. A 
discussion arose as to whether the repairs of Sion Fort 
should be included in the public charges. It had beea 
held pn a sort of feudal tenure by a Captain Vachery, who 
had repaired it at his own expense witliout reference to 
Govemuient, and he was reimbursed only after the delay of a 
reference to the Court of Directors. The engineering depart- 
ment was in a most imperfect state, and when an overseer o£ 
works was wanted. Government could only resort to tJie Marine 
Service. We find tliqm entering into an engagement with Archi- 
bcUd Campbell, First Lieutenant of the " Princess Carolina," " an 
ingenious person, and having a good notion of architecture and other 
parts of trie mathematicks." His first measure was to propose 
the erection of windmills on Old Woman's Island, for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder ; but it was resolved not to introduce them, 
as the Natives were unaccustomed to their U9e. Instead of themj 
twenty-four pestles were worked by buffaloes ; but as in a little 
time the situation was not considered to bo adapted for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, the mill was sold at a great sacrifice of 
money, and another one established on the site of the esplanade.f 

* Coosnltatinn Boole, 5th nectmbet 1735. The net amonot of cnatomi was 
JU. 80,546 per anruiin. The rent of tlie lobacM rarm waE r«(luc«d to 
Iti. 37,000 (lb. 20tU Apiil 1733, and October 1735). 

t CousulUlioa Book, 23id January i72(J ; 33rd NoTenbu 1733; 2611) 
April 1734. 
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The next measure, and inr»t important of all, considering tlie 
natural advantages which Bombay possesses, was the introduction 
of ship-fouitding. So long ago as the year 1670 the Court 
of Directors had ordered that docks should he constructed, 
and had sent out one of the Pett family, famous for the 
ships which they built in the reign of Charles the Second. 
But it does not appe^ that much progress vas, mad^ as the 
Company's vessels were usually built atSarat, and we can only 
date from the period of which we are now treating the commence- 
ment of an art in which the builders of Bombay have deservedly ob- 
twneda high celebrity. In 1735 Mr. Dudley, the Master- Attendant, 
was sent to Surat that he might arrange with Dhunjeebhoy, the 
builder of that place, for the construction of a ship to be called the 
*' Queen," and he then reported so favorably of Lowjee Nusser- 
wanjee, a master-carpenter, tliat the President and Council 
invited him, through Mr. Braddyl, the temporary supervisor of 
English trade at Surat, to enter their service and superintend a 
building establishment which they proposed to form on their island. 
Having gained Dhunjeebhoy 's reluctant consent to this arrange- 
ment, Lowjee repEured to Bombay with several other carpenters, and 
commenced operations on a small site within the limits of the 
present dockyard, where at that time were the common jail, the 
huts of native sailors, and the scarcely superior residences of 
marine officers. The following year, when the supply of timber 
Jailed, he was sent to open a trade witli the Bheels and other wild 
tribes which inhabit the ibrests to the northward ; and the dockyard 
being . from that time provided with the best t«ak, became the 
place where all the Company's cruisers and numerous merchant 
vessels were built, as well as the resort for such ships of the Royal 
Navy as were in need of repair. For some years Lowjee remain- 
ed only on trial, but was so well pleased with Bombay, that in 
1742 he proposed to bring his family there from Surat, and Go- 
vernment approving highly of his industry and skill, advanced 
him ten thousand rupees that he might erect a handsome house 
for their reception. Such was the origin of a family which has 
since that time 'maintained a connection with the East India 
Company, honorable to both parties, and cemented by many and 
mutual obligations.* 

* Lettersfrom UieGoTernmeiitof Bonibar toSurM, dated lOtU January and 
27M) March 1736. LetUt fioni W. T. Mou^y, h^iq., Superintendent or Marine, 
to the GflTeinor in Coaucil, _28tli September i810. A Mamgrial of ths Lowjra 
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But the Ii«aviest outlay of money, and which, although essential 
to the very esistence of the Government, was totally tuiprodoctive, 
was caused by the necessity of providing military defences 
both at sea and on laud. The cost of protecting trade was 
increased in proportion as Angria's power increased, and fifty 
thousand pounds were annually expended in maintaining a fleet, 
which after all was insufficient to preserve the mercantile marine 
from its piratical foes. On shore theprincipalmerchantshecameso 
alarmed, that they voluntarily opened their treasures, and in 1739 
subscribed thirty thousand rupees towards the expense of construct- 
ing a ditch round the walls of the Fort, a sum which, according to 
the official docuinont, " was as much as could have been expected, 
considering the low declined state of trade." As it appeared 
important to the Governor in Council that tlje work should be 
commenced forthwith, they agreed not to wait for the Court's per- 
mission, Mr. Geckie only recording his dissfnt on the ground that 
they liad been strictly forbidden to incur any fresh expenses, and 
that if an enemy had really an intention of assailing them, the 
mischief would' be done before the ditch could be compteted. 
Such parsiinonibus views and arguments were always regarded 
with favour by the authorities at home, who censured 
the act of' their local (government in tlie severest termS) 
although, as was subsequently shown, the wall and ditch 
alone deterred the Marathas from attempting an invasion. At 
the same time that this work was commenced, an order was again 
issued against the practice of building houses and planting trees 
" within the distance prescribed for the safety of all regular fortifr- 
cations." The distance specified' was four hundred yards, after- 
wards reduced to three hundred, and it was directed that all 
houses, trees* and bushes within that should be demolished and 
removed- The continued delay in the execution of such orders 
probably arose from the great expense of compensating owners 
of property, as it was found tiiat even within a radius of a hun- 
dred yards from the town-wall, the houses and trees were valued 
at nearly thirty-seven thousand rupees.* 

A serious inconvenience in all pecuniary transactions was the 
want of a uniform currency. Although money had been coined for 
many years in Bombay, Company's rupees were only one of many 
varietiee'; and as no two had the same proportion of alloy, the Na- 

* Diary of the Bombn; GoTSiDinent, 1739 ; Order of CoudclI, dslad 5tk 
TabriMT; 17*3. H*cphertoa'i Europeau Commeree, page L8L, 

VOL. m. — SO. 11. 43 
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live inon^-changers had abundant opportunities of imposing upon 
the people. An order was therefore published, requiring that all 
persons who had more than ten foreign rupees should bring them 
to be re-coiced at the Mint, or give notice to the Custom- 
master ^vithin three days that they intended to export them ; 
otherwise their money would be forfeited if discovered. Only 
the rupees of Surat and Bombay were to be considered a law- 
ful tender. A bye-law again st'usury, or rather the exaction of a 
high rate of interest on small loans, was passed, conflrmed by 
the Court of Directors, proclumed in the Maratha and Portu- 
guese languages, and, as such laws always are, forthwith evaded 
or set at defiance.* 

For the supply of the military ^tablishment, topasses or 
In do-Portuguese soldiers were chiefly looked to. As measures 
ofxetrenchment, the troop of horse was disbanded by an order 
of the Court, the pay of European soldiers reduced from 
twenty-three to twinty-one shilbngs per tnensem, and all 
Native troops were required to take their turn in vorking 
at the Fort ditch. Under the dread of a Maratha invasion, it was 
also ordered that every gentleman and English civilian on the 
island should be provided with weapons and accoutrements at the 
public expense, and be encour^ed to learn the use and exercise 
of small arms. A low estimate was taken both of European 
soldiers and Native sepoys. The former were said to be neither 
strong nor healthy, and very badly behaved, — " a ragged crew, 
not fit for this or any other service;" nor was there much hope 
that they would ever prove seiviceable ; " the climate," wrote thdr 
employers, " not agreeing with a European constitution so well as 
wo could wish, added to the badness and scarcity of flesh proxi- 
siuns, which is chiefly their food, and not to be remedied whilst 
the country in our neighbourhood remains under the Gentue 
Government." The question whether a battalion of sepoys should be 
raised was one, the difficulties of which we cannot appreciate unless 
we forget for a moment theesperieneeof thepast, and place ourselves 
in the position of those to whom it was a novelty. It is now probably 
agreed that the Native Troops of British India are as competent 
to perform tiie duties entrusted to them, and on the whole inspire 
the people with aa great confidence in their courage, prowess, and 
Bdefity, as any body of men that the world has yet known. 

* CoiunKatioD Bodk, l7tU December 1713, and S7tli Baft«mlwi t731- 
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Altliotigh they may not be able to breast the sturdy masses of 
Europe ; although it would be rash to bring their slight a*d supple 
forms in conflict with the invincible solidity of Englishmen and 
the mighty torrent of enthusiasm in which Frenchmen Yoll their 
eagles to conquest ; yet for patient endurance under the fierce rays 
of a tropical sun, for attachment to the cause which he is paid to 
support, for a tractable spirit, and stoical indifference to death — all 
of which are essentials in men whose business it is to subjugate and 
coerce Asiatics — the sepoy has proved himself to be unrivalled. A 
hundred and thirty years ago, however, none of these qualities 
had been exhibited ; and a littlo reflection will satisfy us 
that the proposal to enlist a large number of sepoys must 
then liave appeared startling, and the experiment hazard- 
ous. For this was not merely a question whether a body 
of mercenaries should be taken into pay. Th^would have 
involved little difficulty, and excited no anxiety. Topasses and 
bhundaries had alreaiiy performed excellent service, and to the 
utmost of their abilities had shown themselves good men and 
tme, in fighting the Company's battles. Universal lustory afforded 
abundant examples to demonstrate that foreign troops could be 
hired with every prospect of security and success. Rome ha3 
conquered the world with the aid of her auxiliaries. TJndet Hanni- 
bal, mercenaries had destroyed at Cannse the flower of Roman 
knighthood ; under William of Normandy, had conquered 
England. The cuirassiers of Germany and condottieri of Italy 
were long the msintainers of despotism ; Scotch and Irish regi- 
ments were the most prized by French marshals, and the 
Swiss were the best household troops of Europe; — so that 
although ftom the ancient days of Greece a popular preju- 
dice against mercenaries has existed, there is no doubt that 
they may be the very best support on which an arbitrary 
Government can rest. But there were special objections to 
the enlistment of Maratha and other Native sepoys. They 
belonged to races with which the English would ere long perhaps 
be at war; their language, manners, religion, were not only distinct 
from those of the EngOsh, but their superstitions regarding caste 
were so inflammable, that a single sparK might set them in ablaze; 
they hadnot been used to themilitary system ofEurope, and probably 
would not submit to its stringent discipline ; and lastly came the 
most important consideration of all, — their wives and chUdren 
liTcd ouaer the shadow of Native Powers, and remained as has- 
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tages that their husbands and fathers should never ire«st the Chiefs 
who had natural claims upon their allegiance. On these grounds, 
it might not on]j be iairly concluded that the sepoy vould be an 
unsafe ptotectoc ; he might also be a treacherous friend and 
duigerous ^y. For what arguments could be urged against these 
o^nt ones for rejecting his services ? What inducements conld 
be expected so to counteract the influence of established custom, 
religion and family ties, as to make him a loyal soldier? The 
offer of seven rupees a month, and the prospect of twenty, were the 
only inducements that coutd be thought of; aod these bad been 
already met by Native States, who actually offered higher pay. 
No ^triotism, no chivaLrous sentiments, no lust of conquest were 
to kindle enthusiasm in sepoys, and secure their constancy. The 
only bond between them and their employers was to be tlie pittance 
of a soldier'Mfiy. Can we be surprised that the further considera- 
tion of the proposal was deferred ? It was admitted that on the 
few occasions when the services of Natives had been employed, 
they had been trustworthy and courageous ; but it was tLought 
that to raise a black battalion would be to create a monster which 
would soon devour the Government that had given it birth. 
Although one actually was raised a short time after this, it was 
now agreed not to incur the risk ; and it should be placed on record 
that the objections agiunst employing sepoys appeared insur- 
mountable just twenty years before their military reputation was 
established on an etemal basis by the victory of Ftassey. la 
the mean while topasses were considered the flower of the army — 
topasses many of whom had grown old in the service, some having 
served twenty, others thirty, a few even forty years ; and whose 
pay was so trifling, that they were compelled to support their fami- 
lies by watering and taking care of .palm-trees, in addition to their 
military duties. But as this class of men had shown great 
courage, particularly at the recent and memorable siege of Bassein, 
their pay was raised so as to be made equal with that of sepoys, 
and ^:er a balance had been struck, the services of poor jenngees 
— B preferred to those of men who have since formed our glorious 
live infantrv.* 



were 

Native infantry, 



* Ton lakatioii Book, 37tli September 1734 ; IBth April and Jaly 1739: 
aSth February 1711. An Bccoant uf the origlu aiid Grit formatiou ofour Natire 
Arinj baiyet tobs writWn. In standard litstoriei va pais at once from a 
militia formed of tosaiui, intuiperBed with s few Natitei, to disciplined bii- 
gnAetttwfojt, u if tlicielutdbMu uointotval vUbd wucli time nod trouble wer* 
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English authora of tliia period never, we believe, mention the 
settlenienta of India. Howghall w« account forthe omiesion ? In 
the ages preceding this, we find slight allusions which show that 
literary characters then knew their countrymen were exploring and 
eatablishing themselves in tliat land of fable. Butlor had heard 
quaint stories of Guzerat ; Dryden, of factories tl)ere and antici- 
pated wealth. Eveljnand Pepys would occasionally visit the city 
to hear the quotations of India Stock, and see whether the Directors 
of the East India Company had imported any curiosities. 
Clarendon in his dignifi^ parf^raphs, and Bnmet in his small 
talk, would occasionally mention some name which appears in the 
manuscript records of India. If we skip over the period of which 
we are now writing and alight on that which follows, we find civil and 
military annals adorned with the names of Anglo-Indian heroes, 
and the most eloquent orators making the senate and the bar 
echo with the laudation or vituperation of Anglo-Indian states- 
men and soldiers. Then comes the age of Indian nabobs, when 
novelists bring uncles with yellow faces and fabulous wealth from 
the rifled East, to die of iiver disease in England, and leave heroes 
and heroines rich and happy. But from 1708 to 1740 the few 
Standard authors of the time never mention India, and even English 
history scarcely breaks this extraordinary silence. What is the 
leason ? Were English minds so overcome with hebetude, that 
instead of watching the signs of the times, or taking interest in th^r 
oonntrymen's enterprises, they only vapoured about Greece and 
Borne, or the characters of an obscure antiquity ? Thompson, at 
Uie very close of this period, composed ' Rule Britannia,' and 
English feelings were not dead ; but the intellect of England 
was either too sluggish or too proud to r^rd the labours 
of plebeians in India, and utterly unconscious that they were 
quietly weaving the bonds which were to unite India with the 
British Empire. 

Individuals who at this time composed the little European 
community of Bombay are surrounded by an obscurity for which 
it is not difficult to account. This era of the first Geoi^res was 
not oneof illustrious men, and has been well compared with that 
of the Antoninos, when peace and happiness prevailed throughout 
the Roman Empire ; hut on that account there were no states- 

•mployed Id Tftuing thejreTm of a lepof army. Matetinli ar* at Land bf 
wliicli iLe gup taaj be filled up, and Ibe vlio mei tkrai will bf onl; faying a 
w«ll-d«iMTed trlbut* to a diitingniibtd uivlct. 
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men or anthoFB distinguislied for nobility of feeling, originality of 
thought, or vigour of expression. The people of England were 
tranquil, prosperous, and selfish ; indisposed both at home and 
abroad to attain celebrity by acts of enterprise or enthusiasm. This 
prosperity, torpidity, and lack of generous sentiment are especially 
to be observed in India. The age of discovery and adventure 
had passed away ; the age of military exploits had not b^un ; 
so that the characters and actions of Anglo-Indians vere far the 
most part flat and insignificant. Hawkins, Best, and Downton 
were almost forgotten ; even the era of Aungier, Oxenden, and 
Child seemed as the days of the giants; and as compared with 
them, the Governors of this time felt themselves but ordinary 
persons ; whilst on the other hand, Clive was still giving and 
receiving black eyes at Merchant Tailor's school, or spending his 
indomitable ene^ in clambering up the church tower, and 
playing tricks upon the tradespeople, of Market Drayton. Ill 
tliis middle age the highest ambiljon which the English of 
Bombay could entertain was to accumulate money and re^. 
The lai^er number stopped fer short of that, contentiDg 
themselves with a life of idleness, sensuality, or reckless dis- 
sipation, which was usually terminated by disease and an onho- 
noured death. 

At Bombay and the subordinate stations there were little more 
than sixty covenanted servants, about twenty free-merchants, 
twenty married ladies, fl-om four to eight widows and unmarried 
ladies, and never more than seven or eight European cliildren. 
The naval and military officers of the Company were not included 
»nongst covenanted servants. The marine service included a 
Superintendent— and this office seems to have been first held by 
Charies Rigby, whose commission is dated the ninth of October 
1739,— eleven Captains, seven First and seven Second Lieutenants. 
The military officers were a Captain, nine Lieutenants, and nine- 
teen or twenty Ensigns, some of whom were at subordinate factories. 
In the list of free-merchants we find the name of Jeremi^ 
Bonnell, who had been in 1687 one of the principal factors at 
Surat ; then, after leaving the service of the London Company and 
becoming a Member of Council under the English Company, had 
been engaged in violent disputes with Sit Nicholas Waite ; then 
became an independent trader, and continued such until the 
fourteenth of March 1744, the date of his death. Thegre^ 
length of his residence in India may be conjectured when 
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it is tbas seen that fifly-sevea years after he had risen to 
a post of responsibUity io the Company's service, he was atill sur- 
viving at Siuat* 

* The (alloTliiR Litt, dated September 1 738, aliow* not onljr the iftlaties and 
' appolDtLDGats of tiie CoiapftD;'« serTHuta, but also their number and lenftth o( 
reaideoee. It will be obierred that the salary of the Chief of Tellioherry bad 
been teduced. 
■■ LM of tht Sonorablt CompoTts'i Cosinanl Strvanii at Bombay and Faetorya 

niiordiiuitt, vili iht time of tHiT arrivai m India, at what Salaryi, aii^ 

lilttml^ thtirpreienl Salaryt and EmploymtnU. 
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The GompanT'B covenanted and uncovenanted BervantB in Bom- 
bay were paid half-yearly, and about eighteen thousand rupees 
were then divided for salaries and other allowances amongst such 
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AB belonged to tlie land -services. The expense of the garrison for 
the same period was Rs. 9,0T0. The- salaries of the President, 
Merchants, Factors, Writers, and Sui^eons amountedte Ks. 5,700, 
and these fbrty Europeans, exclusive of the President^ were alse 
allowed Rs. 2,140 for diet, Rs. 252 for servants' wages, and Ra. 244 
Air the maintenance of their horses and draf^ bullocks. The Pre- 
sident had special ^lowances for diet, servants' wages, and house- 
rent, the amount of which varied until the year 1739, when they 
were increased and fixed* at ten thousand rupees perrinmini ; but in 
174 1 were again altered, fora dispute thenarisiiig as to whether Go- 
vernor Home was entitled to an allowance for table linen, it was de- 
cided against him, and the Gourt orderedl:hat he should only receive 
eight hundred rupees per mensem, to pay for diet, furniture, equi- 
pages, and a)] other incidental charges. The ordinary expenses of the 
hospital forthe half-year were only Rs. 1 93. The payments on ac- 
count of the-Martne Establishment for the sametimowere Rs. 9,342*. 
These statements require a few explanatory remarks ; and m 
the first place we may observe, that although the junior members 
«f the service were frequently in pecuniary difficulties, and reduced 
even to distress, the senior members had various means of amass- 
ing money. Occasionally the latter received hand&ome presents 
from the Native Powers, and wo find them one day dividing 
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amongst themselves fifly lai^ chests of Sliiraz wine which men 
in office had sent tliem from Persia. The President and Council 
hail opportunities of enriching themselves in trade, which none 
others possessed, as Native merchants were anxious to gain their 
favour by offering them easyhargains ; and such as were unscrupu- 
lous, could use the Company's cruisers not only toprotect their ships, 
but also to carry their merchandise- We find, therefore, that al- 
though the President's salary was only £300 per annum, his remit- 
tances to England on his private account amounted occasionally to 
six or seven thousand pounds. President Cowan in particular seems 
to have been most fortunate or most unscrupulous. His establish- 
ment was expensive ; he always drove four horses; and when he 
left the country, eleven of his horses were offered for sale. 
Add to this, that after his decease his heirs preferred legal claims 
upon the Honorable Company for sums which, they maintained, 
were still due to them, although their portions had been considera- 
ble; and It is clear that hemust have had abundant opportunities 
of accumulating a handsome fortune. 

That the Governorship of Bombay must have been a highly 
lucrative appointment is also clear from tlie fact, that even the 
Chiefship of the insignificant Factory at Anjengo was considered 
worth between two and three thousand pounds per annum. The 
salaries, however, of the Chief and Factors at subordinate stations 
were still smaller than those at Bombay. At Surat the Chief 
received jKIOO per annum ; the Junior Merchant &ZQ, with 
£12-10 for reading Divine service ; and the Surgeon £54. At 
Tellicherry the Chief had £70 or Rs. 560 per annum, the Senior 
Merchant £40 or Rs. 320, the Junior Merchant £30 or Rs. 240, 
the Factor £15 or Rs. 120, and the Writer £5, with £18 added 
for reading Divine service, or Rs. 184 in all. 

Wliat is stated above regarding the straitened circumstance of 
junior servants of the Company is proved by a petition which 
tliey drew up in August 1739, after the public table had been 
discontinued and an allowance of thirty rupees per mensem had 
in consequence been made to them for diet. We particularly 
invite attention to this curious document, as it illustrates the 
manners of the day. It will be obsened that the petitioners, 
although it was their object to make their necessary- expenses 
appear as lai^e as possible, did not include butchers' meat in their 
ordinary bill of fare ; but that exactly ono-halF of the allowance 
made to them by Government was expended in wine or punch ; 
that potatoes were not to be had ; that a young civilian's bread-bill 
amounted to two rupees and one anna, and bis milk-bill to twelve 
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annas ; that he did not even desire more than two servants, one of 
nhom was a cook, and tliat eight rupees were all tliat he required 

for servants' wages; that a cook's wages were four rupees, a servant 
of all work received tlie same ; and tliat water for bathing, drink- 
ing, and other uses, only cost lialf a rupee. 

" To the HonoiirabU Stephen Law, Esq., President and Gover- 
nour j^c. and Council of Bombay. 

"The humble Petition of the Honourable Company's Cove- 
nanted Servants thereon resident, 

" Sbeweth, — That whereas the deamess of all manner of pro- 
visions has for some years past made it impossible for your peti- 
tioners to subsist on their allowance of thirty rupees per mensem, 
settled at a time when everything was much cheaper than at pre- 
Mut ; this increase so long ago as Govemour Cowan's time iufiu- 
enced him and his Council to represent the case to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors (per ship ' Prince William'), being, as 
your petitioners presume, thoroughly satisfied that those who 
were not so fortunate as to have friends in England to make their 
remittances, must inevitably involve themselves in debt. And as 
no addition has been yet made, your petitioners find themselves 
nov obliged to apply to your Honour and Co. The prices 
having been ever since that time greatly augmented by the 
Marattas dispossessing the Portuguese of Salsett and other their 
northern territories, from whence this island was usually supplied 
with the greatest part of the necessaries of life. But the truth of 
this representation is best demonstrated by the calculate hereto 
annexed, and which your petitioners believe will be esteemed by 
your Honour and Co. no more than a bare subsistence. 

"Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray such addition to 
their present allowance of diet-money as to your Honour and Co. 
shall seem meet. 

"And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

"A CALCULATE OF NKCESSART MONTHLY EXPENSES. 
Qrs. Pee. Rs. Qs. R. 

One fowl per diem at 1 6 each .... 9 3 

One chicken, or fish and rice 14 5 10 

Flower, pepper, mustard, salt, &c 2 

Greens ; 3 

Three rolls per diem 2 each .... 2 I 

Wine or punch ditto 2 15 
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Ohee 

Oil and candles . 4 

Wood, 1,200 billets R. 2 2 pet mill 3 

Tea, half catty 1 

Sugar or sugar-candy 2 

Milk 

Butter, 2 pounds at R. 1 per pound 2 

Water-bearer ■ .„ 



Hs.Qrs.R. 

3 



Rupees 48 2 

"K. B.— Stiaving, poffdenngi-woslting, talile-linen, &C. neces- 
uries, vith a cook and a fietvant at 4 rupees .per -month each, are 
not included,"* 

Under ordinary circumstances tlie maximum price given for a 
horse was four" hundred rupees. When the President left Bom- 
bay he only asked three hundred and fifty for each of his four 
greys, and eight hundred rupees for his coach, Tlie Government 
allowed him six horses for his *' coach and chaise," and one 
saddle-horse ; and four carriage-Tiorses were allowed for the rest 
6f the covenanted servants and military officers, Tliere do not 
appear to have been horses at any of the subordinate factories, with 
the exception 6f Surat. The factors of Tellicherry had indeed a 
pair for some time, but as there was no one there who understood 
their management, and the charge for maintaining them was too 
high, their owners sent tliem down the coast to be sold. Being, 
however, returned as unsaleable, they were disposed of at public 
outcry for eighty-seven rupees, and instead of them the factors 

* Ai it li always intersitiD?, and Gometimes naeful, to know tli* prlcei oF 
aitielM in rormer timet, wesuljoiii tliefollooing tariff of liquors imposed bjtbs 
factors at Tellicherry ia September 13J6. (Fits fonaiaa makeoue inpee. and 
twentj tars cue fauitm.J 

En. Fan. Tar. 

A bavl orponcli coutaiuing tlires pints 2 8 

A Gueoker of ditto I 4 

A bottle of DatnTi a arrack 3 

A ditto of Go.-! (double distilled) D I 

A ditto of Calient (ditto) • 1 • 

AdlttoofcoHutry (ditto) DOS 

A ditto of port wine „... I 'i 8 

A ilitto of red-cape 1 fl » 

A ditto of wbi to ditto 4 « 

A ditto of brandy I 

A ditto of sironj beer 3 • 

A ditto of small ditto • 3 
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made use ef what they styled " a oew-coach." Glass was rarely or 
never used, and when the factors of Sural oislied to exclude the 
liot winds, the only means of doing so, and at the same time enjoy- 
ing the Hght of day, was to import ten thousand oyster slteils from 
Bombay.* 

The ethics of society were decidedly an improvement on the 
preoeding century ; but we shall see that such purity as there was 
did net adorn the highest offices, and that, on the contrary, the 

* Ganiullatlon Boole, January 1737 i SOtli snd 27tb SeplemW, and 34(li 
Ocu>b«r L734 ; lOtli Marcli 1744. Letter from SarM to Uomba;. dttted 2atfa 
July 1739 ; TelliibeTrjr Diiry, Uctubei 1743. 

The falloKiu^ is an eitntct Frum a Miuute of Contnttatian dat»d 38tli 
Pebrnary 1741- Afcer-Blioving tbeeipenses of Goreru meat under >he heada 
of GaniioD Cliargei, Diet-money, House ReuC, uuil Seiratita' Wagei, Uta 
Bonrd proceed to cunsiiJet' " Citable Cliarges" : — 

*' Bpsiilai the ntceB«9ry port required for the PresiJeut, nhieti Ottt Hflnonr- 
able MasCeTB liaie IiiUieita ncqnii-Bced irkli, nnd that tbeir aerranti ftud otheri 
inay be fiuniilied witL a coiiTeyance fur tlia IreneGt of tlieir Lealtli, and nt 
leisure time to go to tbe different parU of Cbe islaud ; It is AQasED to lettle 
the number oFcRttle and oxcu to be kept aa futlov* ; — 

6 Hortes for tbe Preiideut's coacli and chaiiie, of which -ottt may 

happen to bo lame, aud less cnnuot be lufflcieut. 
1 Sadilie~borie for the Pretideut. 
4 Chaise-liorsea for the use uf LJie corenant EerTUats and military 

oSlcerB atiendiDgtlie out-poats, 
1 Gorae foe the Ruunsr aud bombardier, who ate often obliged to 
Ti£it the foTtihcations diEtant from the town, -and daily repair 
to see the exercising and training the people near the Breach. 
3 For eoinmon sen ice. and to carry the Euslgus Ac. <rho are mouthly 
relieTed at SJoii, u well w uuwn other calts- 

H arses 15 

" Two pairs of oiea for a coach and chaise are esteemeJ uecessary, as well for 
the nsB of the inhabitants and to accmnmodate strangers aud foreigners who 
attimeB are on tbe place. On enquiring into the number of oien now kept, 
we &ud iu fact only (our iu use, though six appears charged in the Moody's 
accauut as receiiiu; proiiEJons. in-m the iuronuatbu we hare of tlis 
additional it is foDud to ctaud thus ;— Tbe Roman liisbop same time since 
obtained an indulgence for twn beaati desigued for his own coach, to be 
maintained at Due Honourable Maateri'i barge, but aFterwarda they being laid 
aside, an equiraletit iu muney liae been paid him \>y the Moody, though iucerted 
in the arcuuut In the manner It now does. The Board indeed concur <ii 
opinion that the reTeiiueof hia Bishoprick is very small, and our Houourabla 
Musters tbemselres were pleased to annex thereto iu the time oF his predecessor 
an appointment oF Forty rupees per mensem, and the sum now allowed being 
110 coustdernble amouut, cuMcieut ouly to furniihhim palauquesn cooleys ; 
It la AUBEED to continue the snme, but the present method being in its nature 
extremely irregular, tbe Land Pay-master must, iu future, see to the payment, 
and tliac it be carried to tbe bend of I'liarges General, which will be more 
satiaractory to our Bonourable Masters, and tbey may theu giie bucL orders 
aa Uiey thail think proper." 
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Aregsvere uppermost. Kaval and tnilitaiy officers, who vere at this 
time held in very little esteem, were, if we may judge from the 
silence regarding them, on tlie whole, quiet and subordinate. In 
1732, howoTer, a manifestation of discontent amongst the officers 
of the Marine Service was treated as mutiny; and seven lieutenants, 
named Andrew Palmroots, Berriman, Woods, Roger Woodburn, 
Joseph Gunning, Robert Castles, and Henry Eaton — all in com- 
mand of grabs or galleys — who had committed acts of insubordi- 
nation, and addressed a seditious letter to Government, were 
dismissed. Palmroots was the first to make his submission and 
crave forgiveness, which was granted after lie had been left a, 
sufficient time to suffer from anxiety and loss of pay. One by 
one the other mutineers expressed their contrition, and all were 
finally reinstated. As regards the militaiy, the transfer of a dis- 
solute vagabond named Aleisters to their service is a striking 
instance to prove how cheap they were held, and to confirm Lord 
dive's assertion that they were chiefly the " refuse of gaols." 
This person, although without a dijiloma or any proof that he had 
passed an examination in surgerj', had been appointed surgeon of 
the Factory at Surat, on his own declaration of competency. In a 
very short time he manifested a strong addiction to liquor, and so 
quarrelsome was his disposition, that he threw the Factory into a 
commotion, and instead of doing the work of healing, only showed 
that he Jiimself was afflicted with that vile disease, an unbridled 
tongue.* Hereviledail — high and low, friendsandenemies, — refused 
to obey the Chief's orders, and utterly neglected his patients ; in fact, 
a salary was thrown away upon him, as his services were worse than 
useless. Such a man, who would have disgraced any other profes- 
sion, was thought good enough to be a military officer in India ; so 
the Cltief and Council, after forwarding to Government their repre- 
sentation of his behaviour, conclude with this recommendation : — 
" Having by excessive drinking disqualified himself for the station 
he hears, and considering that by his drunkenness he may engage 
Hs in disputes with this Government, which very lately had like to 
have been the case, we request your Honour and Council will remove 

* Alihongli TanlMai, after ban qnettiuj with tlie god", gnte tbe rein tohii 
touftna in a different waj from MeisterR, the remark of Euripides leeniod sa 
npplicitble to the latter at Uie commou table of tlie Factory, that we uiade use 
ofit ill tlie t»t. 

Koiv!js Tpariitis d£i«/i' Ixcv Uav, 

.— Or«stes, 9 and I*. 
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him, and if you see fitting, ratlier give him an employ in the mili- 
tary as most suitable for hiin ; but in this place it is not fit tliat he 
should remain." The chief complaint against the youngest 
iHembers of the civil Boivice wns only the ott-repeated one of 
idleness. Tliey were constantly trying to slip the yoke of a public 
office from off their necks, and either neglected their business 
alt<^ether, or transacted it at their private apartments. It became 
necessary, therefore, fbi Government to iutetfere, and insist upon 
an attendance at office fi'oin eight o'clock to twelve in the forenoon, 
and three to five in the aflemoon ; sufficient time for dinner and a 
siesta in the middle of the day being thus allowed them. Tliepenal- 
ties for neglecting the observance of this regulation were, — for the 
first offence, a severe reprimand from the President and Council ; 
for the second, a fine of one mouth's diet ; and for the third, 
suspension from the public service. Whilst alluding to the 
hours of business ve may remark that the strict observance 
of the Lord's Day as a holiday — for which Mr. Cobbe had 
stood up so stoutly — was now fallen into disuse, and official 
matters occupied the members of Government as much then as 
other days of the week. Not only were consultations held on 
urgent affairs, but accounts were made up and audited, notiltca- 
tions of sales published, bills of exchange given and accepted, and 
letters on matters of ordinary routine despatched or answered.** 

In the year 1728 dissensions b^;an to. arise amongst the heads 
of Government, and were eventually the means of eliciting facts 
which showed that the characters of all involved were more 
or less compromised. Mr. Waters, whom we have seen acting as 
lay-chaplain, having become in due course Custom-master at 
Bombay, and afterwards been appointed Chief of the subordinate 
Factory at Grombroon, had established himself in trade at the latter 
place, and increased his business to such an extent, that Mr. John 
Lambton, Secretary to Government and Eighth Member of Council, 
becamehisprivateagent at Bombay. So lucrative was this situ- 
ation, that Lambton preferred retaining it, rather than accept the 
CInefship of Aujengo, which, as we have already seen, was worth 
between two and three thousand ponuds per annum. Tins pre- 
ference of a private to a public appointment appeared to his asso- 
ciates in the Government a slight cast upon their Honourable 
Masters' service, and he was chained before their Board with 

> Hega'stiDDS regnrdiuc! oSice-tioDri are in tbe Conaaltatiun Book, Stb 
March aud 4Cli Octob»r 1734; alsnaeth NoTembti 1792 ; Janoarj 1733; tad 
tha Sorat Diary, IDiit OcUbei 1737. 
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betraying his trust. Instead of simply acting upon the defensive, 
lie retorted by bringing cliarges against President Conan ani 
Uenry Lowther, Chief (^ Sural, with nhom he liad' lived on 
terms of the strictest intimacy ; nvowing that the President Tvas 
promoting his private interests by committing frauds on the Com- 
pany, and that he was in collusion witb Lowther, whom he had 
appointed Chief of Surat for a pecuniary consideration. Lanibton 
deposed that when Nowrojee, toe Company's broker, had gone to 
England and was visiting Lowther in Yorkshire, the latter as- 
sured him that he had been promised the appointment at 
Surat ; and further maintained that it was known in London 
to have been a matter of sale and purchase. The two gentlemen 
against whom these charges were brought put in a formal defence, 
which was pronounced satisfactory by the rest of the Board, who 
then took up Lambton's case, not in the impartial spirit of judges, 
but as advocates for the prosecution, meanly seizing and epeniiig 
a private letter addressed to him by Waters, and bringing against 
Iiim an additional charge of having revealed the secrets of Councih 
To prevent such disclosures for the future, they required that 
all the Members and Secretary should take an oath of secrecy. 

The commission of a heinous crime by a person high in the 
service was the means of bringing forward another witness against 
Lambton. Mr. George Banister, a Senior Factor, was chained 
with a felonious assault upon Susannah Midford, a little girl 
between nine and ten years of age ; and after his victim had been 
examined in the presence of a Justice t^ the Peace, it was proved 
ttiat he had made an attempt, although lie had not committed the 
capital offence. Conscious of guilt, he fled, and was dismissed the 
service ; upon which his unhappy wife, in hopes'of conciliating 
the favour of Government to her husband and herself, or, as slie 
expressed it, of receiving "suchmarhsof pity to a distressed family 
as to their Honours might seem expedient," informed them that she 
was willing to disclose certain dishonest practices which had come 
to her knowledge. Being invited to explain her meaning, she 
declared that Harris, a writer in the Secretary's office, had been 
in the habit of surreptitiously conveying to Lambton, after his 
di^race, copies of the Minutes of Council ; that Lambton intencled 
to lay such representations before the Court of Directors as would 
lead to the recall of Cowan and Lowther, and his own establish- 
ment in a more honourable position than lie had before held ; and 
that, committing an unheard-of innovation, be held the Press in 
(errorem over the Government of Bombay, for he threatened that if 
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IBs Goort would not hear hiin,}ie would make his compIiuDts known 
fc^ means of that dreadedagsnttotbe world, and bring to light such 
«ils and inexcusable practices of the Company's setvante aa would 
destroy the credit of, and ultimatelyruin, the Company itself. Finally 
ihe lady, falling into a Btcange bathos, deposed that "Mr. Lamb- 
ton derared no better pleas against them, and should certainly bring 
some oftheiB to the gallows ; as to Mr. Lowther in particular, he 
bopad to find a proper time and place to take his private sati^tc^ 
tion of him by caning him." Harris being examined, confessed 
kis gnahr and was dismissed the service, but restored in the follow- 
ing September. Air order also was issued for the seizure rf 
liambton'spapeiH, hxO. having received notice of this inten^on frami 
Harris, he bad conveyed them away. Tho next step was to place 
ktm in confinement, and issue a proclamation warning all persons, 
^[ainst harbouring the required documents,, whid^ were tbw 
tatced to- a Mr. John Hope, who instantly destroyed the greater 
part, bnt idtempted to make his peace with Govemment by 
mforming them of their contents. To tb«r great mortification 
the President and Council thns discovered that Mr. Lambtoa 
had been carrying on a correspondence " with a certain gentlo- 
man in England," and had disclosed the state of the Company's 
affairs. As they dreaded nothing so mnch as publicity, their 
anxiety and malice wwe aroused, and they resolved to suspend 
&e culprit from the sernca: Discovering that he had little 
hope of obtaining justice in Bombay, he hastened to England, 
uid there made a succissful appeal to the Court of Directors. 

The crime of the infiiinous Banister had thus led to some 
curious revelations and a series of quarr^s, winch disturbed the 
Government for years, if we attach weigM to the^ decisions of 
the Court of Dkectois mi this and subsequent occaaons, we .must 
be satisfied that in these disputes there was not an honest maxi. 
either on the side of the prosecution oe defence. Waters wa» 
shown by Sir William Henry Draper, his successor in the Factory 
at Gombcocm, to have charged the Company four thousand rupees 
for a house^wben he bad only given- three thousand for it ; to 
have transferred to them some useless plate of his own, and given 
them a false account of its weight, thus appropriating to himself 
Rb. 16,808 more than he ought to have daimed ; and to have 
committed oth» acts of embeizlement and fraud. His friend 
liambton was indeed white-washed this time, and in 1731 
returned to occupy the post which would have been his if he 
bad never been dismissed, being nominated Sixth Member ot 
VOL. III. — HO. U. ■ 45 
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Conndl, Stoiekeeper-GkoenJ, and ReceiTcr ef die Kenbs aoi 
Reveaues ; but he vas finsUy dismissed from the service vitk 
di^irace. So alao were Piesideot Cowan and- Lowther, the latttt 
of whom was, as we shall see, a systematic rogue.* 

Governet Cowan had dooe more than sufficient to excite the 
displeasure of his Honourable Musters in England, but the cause 
which they assigned for his deposition was insignificant as com- 
pared with his ^punishment. His last offence was the violatioD, 
from mercenary motivesr of a standing onlei which the Compeoj 
had originally designed as an obstacle to the Ost«nder8 and 
their other rivals, and the letter of which prohibited their servants 
from engaging in political and commercial transactions of all kinds 
with sucit nations as had not been accustomed to trade at 
the English settlements. Clear as was this prohitHtioii, it did not 
deter the Preiudent from pennitting the owners of the " Euiopo," 
a Portuguese ship which had ratered the harbour^ from disposing 
of their cargo in Bombay, particularly as inducements, too 
strong fur his virtue to resist, were offered. But it should be 
explained that this permission was given with the full c<w- 
seot of his Councilr and not merely on his own authority. 
Unfortunately for the Government, as it was well known tint 
some of their consultations would ust bear the ligltt of day, so 
certain persons were resolved that they should not always remain 
in dartuiess. We have already seen Mr. Lambton ctnn- 
municating their secrets to an inflnentiid friend in England, and 
jiow, BS soon as sufficient time after the " Euiopo's" arrival bad 
elapsed, a letter from an unknown writer was handed about London 
by interested parties, in whieb it was stated that Cowan bad 
merely consulted his own advantage in violating the laws, as hii 
money was invested in the sbip^ An explanation being demanded 
of him by the Court of Directors, the President denied that he had 
any specif interest in the " Europe," but admitted that the 
commander bad liberally presented him with six hams and 
eight dozens of wine from France and Oporto, and had paid him- 
the usual perquisite of one per cent, on seme silver which be had 
Bent to be converted into rupees at the Company's Mint. Sut, 
continued the President, the G(»npaay's standing order does not 
apply to this case, as the King of Portugal had sent ships to 
trade is India for centuries. Moreover, although it was true 

* ConsQltatlon Book, IStU and SSad Febioarr, Hatch and April ITSS ; 
aOtli Aogiut 1731 ; and AoguaC I7S3. 
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tlat the freedom of the port had been granted to the " Eurepo," 
yet her cargo had been disposed of to Katives <HtIy, and no 
servants of Government had bem allowed to have any dealings 
with her. The boobs of the Presideflt, as well as of the ship's 
consignees, were examined, but no facts of importance elicited. 
Still the Oourt were determined to make an example of Governor 
Cowan, and ordered that he should be dismissed their service, but 
treated with respect so long as he remained in Bombay. After a 
formal interchuige of compliments with his successor and the 
Council, he sailed for England. 

John Horne assumed 'the office of President on the twenty- 
second of Septenri>er 1734, and was himself succeeded in January 
1740 by Stephen Law, Chief of Tellicherry. The last days of 
Home's residence on the island were embittered by a diepute with 
his successor and the -Council, who called unon him to acconnt 
for a defiuiency they had discovered in the Treasury, and ob hi* 
refusal threatened to place him in confinement."' 

One more example will suffice to show how difficult it was at 
this time for justice to obtain a fair field without favour, and also 
how anxious the Government were upon occasions to have their 
acta buried in eblirion. Henry Lowther, whose restless and 
unscrnpulous mind made him the most conspicuous man of his 
generation in Bombay and Surat, owed a Native named Lolla 
Sesanhur forty thousand rupees, for which he had given his bond; 
but when pressed for the raoney,he pretended to assign reasons why 
he should refuse to pay. After the matter had been warmly discuss- 
ed, he prc»osed that it should be rsfeired to an arbitration of seven 
persons, three of whom should be nominated by himself,and three 
by his creditor, the six appointing a seventh to be their chairmaa 
and deliver their award. Although this proposal might appear to us 
imz enough, LoUa Sesunk ur believed that Lowther, whose influence 
was great at Sorat, would use it to secure a &vourable verdict 
from the arbiters. So he preferred the ordina^ course of litiga- 
tion, and tnooght an action in the Mayor's Court of Bombay, 
^pointing a Mr. Cleland to act as his atbiiney. Lowther, instead 
en putting in adefence, contented himselfwith denying the Court's 
jonadiction, as the prosecutor was a subject of the Moghul Empire; 
upon which theattomey becomes indignant, insinuatessuspicionsof 
defeiident'8honeety,andexposeshiBartifice in attempting to have the 
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casetriedat Sunt. The Chief of coursefeUiiwiltediUtdcoiiipl^ned 
to GoTomment that not only had he himsdf been reviled, but that 
Clela&d had aimed a tide blow attheii Honours, and dai«d to hint 
the existence ef mal-practices amongst the naembers of Gotbtb- 
ment. Thia, if not the most candid, was certainly the most 
ingenious defence he could have thought of. Iianiediately the 
sympathies of pover were shewn to be with him, and the atbomey 
was called upon for an apology, which he lefHsed, muntunitig 
that he had not exceeded the duties of an advocate, and if the 
defendant had been tried in Westminster Hail, he would hav* 
been handled hx more roughly. Cleland, in truth, manifested a 
Btedfastness of purpose and independence sf ^iiit for which he 
deserves the hignest credit, and on these ncoounts his oame 
should be handed down to posterity. Bat in those days the ^uestioB 
was how a bad Government cotud bend or break such « sturdy 
assertw of the right. Matters began to wear an ugly look, and it 
was felt that if the Court ef Directors should read these |»oceeding8» 
they would of course suspect that there was a foul under-current 
at Bombay which was concealed ^om them. So Governor Home 
su|^eets that the aff^r sliould be brought to an abrupt terminadon 
by quashing all the proceedings, erasing fn^ the Records all diat 
had been written, and sending tht troublesome atb^ney to specu- 
late in pepper and cloth at a subordinate factory. Happily, this 
pacific piopcsition of his Hodout found one detumined opponent ; 
otherwise we should have known nothing of Mr. Lowther^a d^ 
and evasions, of the susj»cions which people entertained of the Go- 
vernment's purity, or of the way in whi<^ records could be officially 
tampered with, and an obnoxious critic uloDced. &Ir. Braddyl, 
who fifteen years before had worsted Mr. Cobbe, was now die 
chunpion of candour and truth ; but we vn tempted to adi, how 
many timesmay Qovemment have found itself as awkwardly situated 
when there was no Mr. Braddyl to enter an indignant protest 
agunst its furtive measures ? how many times may an offinal 
conspiracy have shrouded the acts <£ a Presidmt and Council 
in eternal night 1 In Uiis case the opposition triumphed, the 

S>er3 were ordered to be registered, and Cleland, instead of 
Qg sent into honourable exile, was the same year appointed 
Secretary to GoTemment for Portuguese afiairs.* 



* Conraltatloa Book, Janosry 1734-5. 
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1. MiseeBaneoia It^ormatioa connected teith the Petty States tn 

tht Jtewa Kanta in Gfmerat. Bombay GoTemment Re- 
cords, No. XXIII. New Series. 

2. Sook of Treaties. " Hewa Kanta." 

Tas nama we hare placed at the head of this article will probably 
convey either no idea at all, or at best a vaf;ue one to the minds 
of general readers. What i& the Bewa Kanta?— where isit ? are 
questions which our readers will now involuntarily put to thcmselres 
for the first time. Even when it is known to he a part of Guzerat, 
theirinterest will be hardly awakened; for perhaps all that they havB 
heard of that great, populous, and wealthy, though long-neglected 
province, merely relates to its heat, fever, and discomfort. Our 
Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, and Bishops, affect it not, and 
visit it as seldom as possible; and of the crores of rupees it has 
poured into the Treasury, little has ever beea returned to ita 
bosom. A debt of gratitude is still due to it, and has to be ptud 
in the construction of public works for its convenience, in ita 
embellishment, and the employment of its natural wealth. Whils 
fiir-stretching highways intersect the bare and barren uplands of 
the Deccan ; while the ghauts are traversed by commodious 
passes, and piers and bunders accommodate the traffic of the coast 
to the southward of Bombay, the vast commerce that clogs the 
banks of the Guierat creeks has still to struggle through koee- 
deep mud, to the vessels intended for its transpcurt. Not a jetty 
has yet been constructed in any one of its ports, nor an diere 
four miles of macadamised road throughout its magnificent 
territory. Such being the condition of the province at large, it is 
not wonderful that its more remote sections should be almost 
utterly unknown, and that such words as Rewa Kanta and Myhie 
Kanta should be nearly as. strange to the ear as the names of tb» 
dim islets of Polynesia. 

We nevertheless propose to bring bef<»e our readers the histoiy 
df British connectian with the Rswa Kanta. The traveller wha 
has visited Baroda cannot but have remarked an isdated square- 
looking mouataia that rises abruptly about twmty-five miles to the 
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eastward of diat citr- It is a conspicuons feature of tbe land- 
icftpe, from its sudden contrast with the level plain in which it 
stands ; and when seen in the clear atmosphere after the first burst 
of the monsooD, it presente that deep purple tint which so strikes 
the traveller when he gazes with infinite delight on those glorious 
mountains between Milan and Venice, representations of which are 
so commbn in the bac^rounds of Titian's pictures. 'Hiis mounts, 
Pawaghnt, marks neajiy the centre of the Rewa Kanta district, 
which stretches about seventy-five miles north, a little beyond the 
town of Kudana on the- Upper Myhie, and the same dietancA 
south to the Taptee. The district is therefore about a hundred and 
fifty miles in loigtb, uid varies from fifty to eighty miles in breadth. 

The river known in maps by the name of the l^^urbudda is 
more generally called Hewa by the natives of Guzerat, and the 
Bewa Kanta means simply tM country (hi its banks. It is 
evident that tliis name accords little with the extent of countiy 
HOW included in the political division so called ; but the nucleus 
out of which that division has grown to its preset dimensions 
originally consisted of a few villages and small districts between 
Baroda and the K^urbudda. 

We propose at some future day to give an account of the 
Gaekwar's State, and its relations with tlie British Government. 
We sliall only allude to it here go far as to say, that early in tjie 
present century, the Bombay Government having acquired, as 
a "material guarantee" in Guierat, territory ceded by the 
Gaekwar for the payment of a subsidiary force, which alone up- 
held his lately-founded but already tottering Utrone, became 
keenly ^ive to the disorders that prevailed throughout the large part 
of that Chiefs dominions which are called his Uributaty States. 

True to the national traditions, each independent Mahratta 
power which had arisen out of the wreck of the Moghul 
Empire, had been in the habit of assembling its forces early 
at the time of the Jowaree harvest (the time when kings 
go forth to battle), to take countries (Moolukgerree) whereva: 
feeble n^ghbours or States, rent by internal dbsensions, 
were to be found. Probably these marauding expeditions were a 
little more tolerable than those of the Pindarees. A certun 
degree of form and order was gradually introduced into them, and 
as the Gaekwar power in Guzerat became a fact accomplished, 
they were no longer annual, but only biennial, triennial, and even 
quadrennial nuisances ; directed exclusively against those Chie& 
vbp had maintained for centuries of UailiQiaedaD uceudMiGy a 
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-precsnoHS independence, and agunst those commimhies of warlike 
titbes which, &om the strength of their fastnewes and tbeii own 
persevering turbulence, had never been brought under the same 
regioieE aa their more industrioua and peaceful fellow-subjects. 

Still, though truces of four years between the Gaekwar and hra 
tributaries were a great improvement on the previous sjstem, it 
was felt to be a serious obstacle to the prosperity and tranquilli^ 
of the country, that it should be disturbed even eo ofiten by the 
disorderly operations of an undisciplined force, commanded by 
unscrupulous and grasping officers. In the year 1812, therefore, 
the Bombay Government prevailed on the Gaekwar to accept a 
eettlement with hia tributaries for ten years ; and at the close of 
that period his demands were fixed in perpetuity. The collection 
of the tribute was undertaken by the British Govemnient, and 
the Moolul^eeree expeditions ceased for ever. 

A. D. 1820 Hia Highness Syajee Baa Gaekwar transmitted 
to the Honorable Mr. SIpbinstone, Governor of Bombay, the 
following comprehensive Memorandum ; — 

*' With a view to the tranquillity of the country, and to the 
peaceable realisation of His Highness the Gaekwar's tribute from 
Kattyawar and Myhie Santa, it is agreed that His Highness 
Syajee Rao Gaekwar shall send no troops into the lands of the 
Zttmeendars in either of those tracts, without the consent of the 
British Government, and shall make no demand on anv Zumeen- 
dar or other person of those provinces, eicept througli the me- 
dium of the British Government. 

"The British Government engages to procure payment of the 
Gaekwar's tribute free of expense to His Highness, agreeably to 
the principles of the settlement made with the Zumeendars of 
Kattyawar and Myhie Kanta respectively, in the year 1807- 
1808, and in 1811-1812 (answering to Sumvut 1864 and 1868). 

" If any great expense be produced by the refractory conduct 
of the Zumeendars, the British Government shall be at liberty 
to levy that amount, and no more, from the Zumeendai resisting. 
April 3, 1820." 

Such parts of the Bewa Eanta as were included in the old 
Myhie Kanta Moolukgeeree were transferred of course to Bridsh 
management under this instrument. Loonawarra, however, was 
also a tributary of Sindia, and had with Soonthe been placed 
under British protection from the tenth of August 1819. 

The Bfiwa Kjmta, as at present constituted, includes six la^ 
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and fl%-two smallet States. TLe tribute collected amottnts t» 
Rupees 200,149 per annum, varying in proportions fraia 
llnpees 78,352 paid by Bajpeepla, to Rupees 25 paid by Nabara. 

MJpeepla. — C(»nmescii^ at the Boatbemmost border of the 
Rewa Kanta, ve find that Bajpeepla is tbat vild and moniitainou» 
tract eastward of the Broach and Surat Pui^nnaa, betveen the 
Taptee and Nuibudda rivera. It is about ninety ntilea in length 
by fifty in breadth,' and chiefly inhabited by Bheels. The reign- 
ing family is said to be descended from a Gohil Bajpoet who resid- 
ed in the island of Pwim, in the Gulf of Cambay, and who married 
the daughter and only child of the then Chi^ of Ra^ieepla, by 
whose soTGreignty he succeeded. The family maintaJDed ita 
independence durmg many generatifHis, and the country was so- 
strong and inacceseibte, that oae of the Mahomedan kings of 
Guierat sought an asylum in it when driven from hia throne by 
the victorious forces of Akbai. That great emperor, however, 
KQcted an annual tribute of Rupees 35,556 from the State. On 
the dechne of the Empire the payment became of course irregular. 
When the Mahiattas, however, a^^ieared in Guierat, tliey speedilr 
exacted all, and more than all that had been paid to the Moghut- 

Batrea Jungle. — From the northern bank of the Nurbudda 
begins that exteaaive tract of forest land which, stretching about 
eighty miles north, intervenes between the populous and well-culti- 
vated plains of Guzerat and the uplands of Malwa, and was 
known of old to travellers by the ill-omened name of the 
Banea Jungle, through which, for some months in the year, 
none can pass with impunity in consequence of its fatal malaria. 
The soil is rich; the country generally level, though intersected by 
ranges of low hills of a primitive formation ; the vegetation 
eiuberant ; the population scanty and wild. This tract of forest 
land is possessed by two families of Chohan Rajpoots, who are 
descended from a common ancestor — a Rajpoot adventurer — 
who, driven from his original seat in Northern India by the great 
Mahomedan invader Shabudin, bent hie steps towards Guzerat 
about A. D. 1244, and suddenly fell upon the aboriginal Chief who 
occupied Champaneer, drove him out, and he and his descendants 
occupied his place for about two hundred and forty years. 

Deogkur Barrea and Oodeypoor. — A. D. 1484 the reigning 
Mahomedan king of Guzerat besieged and took Champaneer and 
its citadel, the hill-fortress of Fawaghur. In the same year, and 
on the same day, it is said that one of his Generals obtained 
posfieauoa of the hill-fbrtresB of Joonaghur in Eattyawar. The 
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fortanate conqueroi was therefore andthenceforwardcalled Mah- 
mood Bc^hura, oi Mahmood of the two castles. The disposeessed 
&ini1y fled into the forest, and formed the two principalities 
of Chota Oodeypoor, sometimes called Mohan, and Deoghur 
Barrea. The former of these States became afterwards a 
tributary of the Gaekwar, while the latter, though frequently 
invaded and harried^ never acknowledged a master until th« 
British appeared. When the war with Kndia broke out, and a 
force under Colonel Murray in 1803 occupied his Guierat pos- 
sessions, the Chief of Barrea freely and zealously aided 
the British commander by keeping open his communications 
and furnishing supplies. A body of Barrea Bheels was 
subsidised and attached to the force during tlie campaign. 
A second time, in 1817, the Barrea Chief co-operated 
with a British force under Sir William Keir; and in requital, 
when (the next year) the friendly Baja died, and the State fell 
into disorder, the British Government came to its assistance, once 
and agiui), but especially in the year 1824, when the Chief •£ 
Lunjellee, whose ancestors had owned a large part of the Barrea 
territory, suddenly rose in arms to recover tho inheritance of his 
fether. This Chief (who was also known by the name of the 
Jungles Raja, and who excited a mysterious interest from a freak 
of nature which had affixed to him a caudal appendage, and thereby 
conferred on him a supposed affinity with the monkey god of the 
forests,) might very probably have effected a revolution in Barrea, 
had not Captain Macdonald, an assistant ef General Ocbterlony, 
ste])ped in, nipped his projects in the bud, and sent the pre- 
tender bootless back to the solitudes of his native forest. On 
this occasion the Barrea State, for the first time, became a 
tributary, and contracted to pay the British Government 
twelve thousand rupees pei annum for its protection. But the 
Court of Directors expressed unwillingness to receive any tribute 
from it, and consented at last to the arrangement only on the 
understanding that the money should be expended for the benefit 
and protection of the country from which it was raised. 

North of the Barrea territory is the small State of Soonthe, a 
tributary of Sindia, and belonging to a branch of the Dhar family 
in Malwa. T(^ether with its dependency, Kudana, it fonas the 
northernmost portion of the Rewa Kanta. West of Soonthe, and 
occupying both banks of the river Myhie, is the principality of 
Loonawara, the Chief of which is a Solunki Rajpoot, descended 
from the sovereigns of Annulwara Puttun. This State was first 
VOL. UL— NO. n. 46 
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sflteblislied A. D. ll&O, snd its capital tiu then at Veerpoor, on 
thewestoftheMfhie. About A.D. 1484, however, the fainilj 
■maa driven across that river, and settled at Loonawara, which they 
fortified, and thence carried on with their Mahomedan rivals a war 
which is not yet quite terminated. 

Both the Mahratta powers of Sindia and the Gaekwar laid 
Loonawara nnder tribute ; but tlie State was placed under the 
protection of the British Government, together with Soonthe, in 
A. D. 1819, at which period Sir John Malcolm, who had charge 
of Central India, found Loonawara brought to the brink 
of ruin by internal dissension. Two brothers had taken 
arms against each other. The younger was in possession at the 
moment, and according to the rigid but most necessary principle 
oa which the British Govemnient then acted, he was confirmed in 
possession. The Chief lie jure complained bitterly : — "The strug- 
gle had only just begun — it was by mere accident that he was 
not, and his younger brother teas, in possession of the palace. 
Let the British Government stand aside for a short time, ajid the 
Chief by right should also be the Chief by might and by posses- 
sion." But it could not be. "If we swerve," said Sir John, 
"from the principle we have laid down as our foundation, tlieie 
can be no security for any one ; if we question the rights of him 
who has been one month in possession, it would be absurd not to 
do the same with an incumbent of one year's standing ; and this 
would lead us back through many ;rear8 of the most unsettled 
times India has seen since the invasion by the MahonedanB." 
Futtebsing, the younger brother, was therefore recognised, and 
fortunately the elder brother soon died without issue. 

The last of the large tributaries of tbe Hena Kanta is Balla- 
sinore, which State lies along the western bank of the Myhie 
(south-west of Loonawara) for a distance of about thirty miles. 
This is one of the few States in Guzerat which have been founded 
by Mabomedans. The present Chief, Zorawur Khan Babi, belongs 
to afamily^vhich furnished some distinguished officers to the impe- 
rial service in those evil days when the Empire was tottering to its 
fall under the hostile attacks and the still more dangerous assistance 
of the Mahrattas. Of the wreck the Babi family contrived to secure 
some fr^ments. One branch of it obtuned the Jagheer and 
Foujdaree of Radhunpoor on the north-west frontier, another seized 
on Joonaghur in Kattyawar, and a third converted tbe Fouj- 
daree of BaHafiinore and Veerpoor into an hereditary principahty, 
with the ever-greea feud with Loonawara attached to it. Balls- 
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aaonwasa tributary of the Feshva as veil as of the Glaekwar, 
and the British Gotrernmeiit succeeding to ths rights of the former, 
this State was for many years under the guu^nship of the Col- 
lector of Kaira, in consequence of ^e minority of the Chief ; and 
it has been but lately transferred to the more appropriate super- 
vision of the Politick Department. 

Besides these tributary States, five Purgnnnas, knovn as the 
Pavaghur Punch Mahal, which in the general scramble ibi the 
wreck of tiie Empire had fallen to the lot of Sindia, were included 
within their circumference. When hostilities broke out between 
the British and Sindia, these districts were taken possession of by 
Colonel Murray in 1803 ; but on the renewal of peace they 
were unfortunately restored. For many years subsequently the 
farm of the revenue was sold at Gwalior, annually or biennially, 
to tiie highest bidder, who, after squeezing all that could be got 
out of the inhabitants, made room for another hungry cormorant 
of the same species. The disastrous consequences were soon ap- 
parent. North, east, and south were the tributaries of the Gaekwar, 
of Sindia, and of Holkar, — all of them ill-ruled, turbulent 
little principalities, none of whidi could reasonably be said 
to be pattern States. But the several Political Officers who 
superiatended them united in a general outcry against the 
egregious misman^ement and the super-eminent disorder of the 
Punch Mahal. The vill^e system however here, as elsewhere, 
vindicated its power to keep together the elements of society 
under discouraging circumstanctiB. The village communities 
became in a great measure independent ; they engaged meice- 
Earies for their protection ; they occasionally made war upon 
«ach other ; but though all were tending to destruction, they pre- 
sented such a front to the unprincipled though feeble oppreason 
that came incessantly from Gwalior, that even their extortion 
and misrule failed altogether to ruin the country. A singular 
instance indeed was presented of the difference of vitality between 
village communities resting upon an ^icultural basis, and a 
city which owed its rise and prosperity to adventitious circum- 
stances. In thecourseof these events the city of Champaneer, 
which had once threatened to supersede Ahmedabad as the 
metropolis of Guzerat, disappeared altogether in the jungle which 
grew up around the foot of the mountain of Pawaghur. 

When the adventurous Chohan, who had been driven from 

Delhi by the encroachiog Moslem, arrived at Ghampansei_ in 

. 1244, a Bteel Chief, it is said, was is posseesion of th« 
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place ; hj ejecting itfaom, he foanded himself a dynastj TrbicJi, 
in its tnm, was espelled by Mahmood Beghura. The Raj- 
poot Chie& probably added much both to the town and to the 
fortifications on the mountain, but it was reserved for the King 
of Guzerat to raise it to the rank of a capital city. Splendid 
mosques, gateways, eerais, wells, tanks, and tombs still attest the 
magnificence of the caprice which paused at no expense fur its 
own gratification. But the situation was ill chosen for a large 
city. It has latterly been unhealthy beyond the ordinary nn- 
liealthiness of Guzerat, in consequence of the dense v^etation ; out it 
was probably never a salubrious locality. It was not central ; it had 
no great river, and no port; and near it were ^e' [^meval jungles 
of Barrea, inhabited, according to popujar opinion, by wild men, 
tigers, witches, demons, and evil spirits. It is not clear that 
the royal family ever permanently resided there, or that a royal 
palace was ever completed, if b^un, as there are no ruins of 
such an edifice. So Chunpaneer vent down y«ar after year, till at 
last an act of outrageous extortion on the part of Sindia's Soobah 
cansed the scanty remtuning population to emigrate in a body. 
It was then abandoned to the Bheel. Even the Bheel retreated 
before the Uger and the bear, and a tropical v^tation soon hid 
the upstart city from the sight of man. 

At length the complfunts of the British Political Officers 
around, joined to the consciousness that the Punch Mahal were 
not only a scandal, but had ceased even to be profitable, moved 
Sindia to give up theman^ement of bis districts to the British 
Government for ten years, as an experiment ; and in 1853 the 
entire admiuistradon was made over to the PoHtical Agent. 

It may appear strange that when the British Government under- 
took to collect the Gaekwar's tribute free of expense, itdidnotobtiun 
from him a transfer of his paramount rights over the tributaries. 
Indeed, up to the present day it does not seem to have been d^ 
cided, perhaps not even discussed, whether the tributaries owe 
allegiance to the Gaekwar or to the British Government, or whe- 
ther they are sovereign States, owing alliance to none. The 
absence of any definition of this kind has occasionally given an 
appearance of inconsistency to the subsequent proceedings of Go- 
vernment. It has also obliged it to do what was right and fitting 
in itself, on comparatively insufficient grounds, and it has prevent- 
ed it from laying down fixed principles for the most important 
of its regulations respecting- the tributaries. Nevertheless, the 
forbearance of GoveiomeDt appears prudent, when we temembw 
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that, beyond its camps, ttie Government of the Gaekwar p 
no authority over the tributades until the British intervened as 
mediators. It was only while the Moolufegeeree force was in 
their vicinity that they ever paid their tribute ; some of them re- 
sisted the force with desperation, and on more than one occasion 
with success. Had they and the Gaekwar been left to fight it 
out, it is by no means certain that Guzerat might not have been 
brought to anarchy before these States would have been reduced to 
submission. There was also wisdom in not attempting to define 
what, heyond being unmelesied, were the rights and privil^s of 
the Chiefs themselves. It could not have been done without 
inquiry, and inquiry would have aroused wild hopes and absurd 
pretensions ; for there was hardly one on the list of tributaries 
that could not trace his family back to & period when it had been 
in a far better position than he himself held. 

To be relieval from the exactions of the Moolukgeeree force, to 
escape from the handsofthe plundering Mahratta to the protection 
of the British Government, was a great gain. By it they seemed to 
have recovered all, and more than all, the security and prosperity 
they had enjoyed under the illustrious Akbar, andofvliich the' 
tradition has not yet passed away, though the substance had been 
gradually departing while the Empire was sinking under internal 
and external violence. 

Up to this day the Mahratta, even among the Hindus of Guze- 
rat, is looked on as an interloper. The Mahratta forces were 
always known by the name of Ghuneem's or plunderer's Horse, 
and the administriition by Sindia of his Guzerat possessions is 
even now spoken of as the Ghuneem's Government. After much 
auSenng under the Moslem, a Hindu Government had been esta- 
blished, and it was found (may we not say providentially?) 
miser^ly wanting. All classes, therefore, were prepared to 
welcome the British as that great power which was to build up 
again an empire, under the shadow of which all were to enjoy 
peace and justice, before which all were to bow down alike, and 
under the equal protection of which, according to the favorite 
native proverb, l^e t^er and the kid were to drink of the waters 
^ the sune Ibuntiun. 

It may be well, at a time when a clamour has been raised against 
the British Government for its predilection to annexation, and whea 
the coming storm aroused by the confiscation of Oude is rumbling 
in the distance, to exhibit the Britisli Government in anotlier cba- 
ncter, viz. as the diBintereeted, or at least the veiy remotely inter- 
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«sted benefactor, goatdtan, and mentor of Native Princes. In ths 
Rewa Kanta it has been all tbis. Not satisfied nith tlie great act 
of mercy which relieved them from the never-ending exacUons of 
the Mabrattas, by fixing their tributes in perpetuity, it took upon 
itself the unrequited task of collecting that tribute, to prevent the 
possibility of any future exactions, and by the same instrument 
cut off from itself the possibility of benefiting even by the rebellioQ 
or contumacy of the tributaries at any future time. 

As a specimen of its dealings with these Chiefs, we draw the 
attention of our readers to the following description of what it 
has done for one of thein. There are many others which owe to 
its humanity, justice, and moderation, their present prosperity, if 
not their present existence, though perhaps none that are so 
deeply Indebted to it as Kajpeepla. 

A singular fatality had pursued for sereral generations the 
Bajpeepfa family, and the vices and imbecility of several succeed- 
ing Chiefs had assisted the Gaekwar in sapping its independence. 
In 1763 Ryesing, a child only seven years of age, being on the 
Gadee, Dumajee Gaeknar grasped a portion of the country, and 
obtained a half share in the revenues of its most valuable Pui- 
gunnas. This was subsequently commuted for an annual pay- 
ment of forty thousand rupees. Id 1781 this was increased 
nnder the following circumstances : — Ryesing having married the 
daughter of his Minister, had n^lected her for a favourite conca- 
bine, who, gaining entire influence over hiin, imprisoned her more 
legitimate rival. The Minister intrigued with the Gaekwar 
(Futtebsing), who, shocked doubtless at the immorality of the 
Raja, interfered with an armed force, and — rwsed the tribute to 
Rs. 49)000 I On the death of Ryesing he was succeeded by 
his imbecile brother Ajubsing. The Gaekwar taking advantage of 
the change, Wd on an extra tribute of Rs. 15,000, to be paid bi- 
ennially. In 1789 Rs, 2,000 of this tribute were remitted, but 
in 1793 it was increased to Rs. 78.000. 

Ajubsing was succeeded A. D. 1803 by Ramsing, who, being 
usually drunk, necessarily left everything to be manned by hu 
Minister. In 1805 the Gaekwar sent another force to Rajpeepla, 
extorted a nuzurana of one lakh and a half of rupees, and raised 
the tribute to Rs. 96,000. In consequence of tlie facility with 
which these things were done, another demand for As. 4,000 per 
annum was soon afterwards made and complied with. 

On the death of Bamsing a quarrel broke out between his 
supposed child Purtabsing and bis brother Karsing. The whole 
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Btory so illustrates the manners of these petty Conrts, so clearly 
points to tlie dangers that incessantly menace them, and to the 
necessity of having a higher controlling and protecting power 
over them, that we do not hesitate to give it at length. Hamsing, 
dissatisfied with the allowance made liiin by his father, quarrelled 
with- him and absconded to the residence of the petty Chief of 
Mandwa, not more than twelve miles distant on the further 
bank of the Nurbudda river. Here he enlisted mercenaries and 
invaded his father's territory. Being defeated, he returned to 
Mandwa, vhere he espoused Soorujkoor, the daughter oF that 
Chief. A few months after, he became reconciled to his father, 
and having, in addition to the parental safe-conduct, procured the 
security of one ofliisfather'saiercenary leaders, he returned home. 
After a few more months he was arrested on a real or pretended 
charge of plotting to murder his father. His wife Soorujkoor 
fled to Mandwa, and hoping that the fact of Ramsing having off- 
spring would deter his enemies from attempting his life, she pro- 
cured the infant of an obscure Rajpoot, and boldly announced 
that she had brought forth a son. On Ajubsing's death the 
mnrcenaries put the prisoner Ramsing on the Gadee, and his 
brother Narsing fled for fear of his life. In 1810, Ramsing 
having become, from long continued intemperance, incapable of 
transacting business, was deposed, and his spurious child 
Purtabsing, eight years old, placed on the Gadee by the Gaekwar. 
The same year Ramsing died, and Narsing began to plunder the 
country. The disturbances continued till 1813, when a tem- 
porary settlement was effected with him, which however only 
lasted for five or six months, until fresh disturbances broke out. 
A great officer with a large force was then despatched by the 
Gaekwar, and an arrangement peculiarly Mahratta in its character 
was made. Purtabsing and Narsing were to observe a tnice for two 
years, during which time the Gaekwar was to occupy and manage 
the country. At the end of two years the rivals were to submit 
their claims to the decision of a Punchayet. This occurred in 
1815, but, as had been no doubt foreseen by the wily Malirattas, 
the two years extended to four, without the parties even coming 
to any preliminary agreement ; in fact, it was hardly possible to 
conTene a Punchayet of which the members should not be more 
or less under the Gaekwar's influence, and be had already evinced 
his partiality for Purtabsing. At last the Resident at Baroda 
proposed to the Bombay Government that lie should inquire into 
the matter, and report the result for its decision ; which being 
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approT«d, the inveMigfttion was entnuted to Mr. J. P. Willonghby, 
andconductedwithsingularassidiiity, tact, and ability. Ittenni- 
nated in convincing proof that PurCabsing was spurious, and the 
Gaeknar (Syajeo How) was obliged, aller characteristic procras- 
tination, shuffling, and sullenness, to admit the pretensions of 
Narsing. 

The British GoTemment then assumed the management of Haj- 
peepla. As Narsing was bhnd, and unable to pertorm the func- 
tions of the Gadee, his son Vereesall was only thirteen years of 
age, the State was bankrupt, and the country iearfiilly disorgnnised, 
a Minister and Regent nua appointed by Narsing, and contiraied 
by the British Government, and the administration placed under 
tbo supervision of Mr. WiHoughby. 

The state of affairs at Kajpeepla prior to this authoritative 
interference is described in a letter from Captain J. R. Carnac, 
the Resident at Baroda, dated 15th December 1815 : — 

" Civil discord and its attendant calamities have almost anni- 
hilated the population of the Rajpeepla country. A fertile tract, 
yielding formerly, as is reported, under an efficient administration, 
an annual revenue of several laklis of rupees ; extending in length 
sixty, in breadth sixty coss ; containing in all about five hundred 
towns and vill^os, has now only fifteen of them inhabited.* Tha 
arrangement which (the rivals) Narsing and Purtabsing have 
concluded, to suspend the exercise of authority, and their mutual 
stipulations that the G.-tekwar shall administer the affairs of Rnj- 
peepla until fully indemnified for the expenses incurred on account 
of that State, have been called for by the situation in which tha 
Gaekwar was placed. Every pains will be taken by the servants 
of the Gaekwar to apply a remedy to esiscing evils. No exertion 
will be spared to keep the country in tranquillity, and to restore 
it to prosperity. It is therefore to be hoped, that by the time the 
Gaekwar shall be indemnified for his extensive demands j^ainst 
Rajpeepla (calculated at nearly twelve lakhs of rupees), the 
country will bo regenerated, and returned to its Prince in its 
primitive flourisliiiig condition, to the permanent happiness of the 
inhabitants, and the security of the surrounding districts." 

We have already seen in what manner the Gaekwar bestirred 
himself to bring the disputes of the rivals to a friendly termina- 
tion. Let us see the result ofbis promised efforts to r^enerate the 
countiy. 
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Afr. Willoughby wrote as follows : — 

" The state of the country is miserable in tbe extreme, and the 
Toiee of misery saluted ray ears in every place I visited. The 
foundatiun, of tliis is undoubtedly to be triiced to the disputes of 
Niusing and Furtabsing ; but it has been infinitely increased by 
ihe exactions of the Gaekwar Government, and more so by those 
of its officers. The towns and vill^es are mostly in ruins. 

" Bucha Jemedar contracted with the Gaekwar Government to- 
farm the revenues last year for Rupees 2,40,000. What was 
iievied Was only obtained by all the usual modes used with a view 
of extorting money by Native Governments, and hy levying on each 
koomba of land enormous rates, varying from Ks. 20 to Bs. SO; 
and even after titis, an extra tax was laid on each house." 

When the British connection with Rajpeepla began-, 
the pecuniary claims of the Gaekwar on it amounted to 
Rupees 2I,76|246. He was induced, however, in the first 
instance to remit Rupees 9,20,019, leaving a balance of 
Uupees 12,56,226. Subsequently a further reduction was 
mue, which brought down the debt to Rupees 7,49^669, of 
which the sum of Rupees 4,05,694 was to be immediately pud ; 
ftod for the balance, five annual instalments were stipulated. It 
is obvious tliat such a great reduction, and so favorable a settle>- 
inentof a claim which had nearly brought loss of independ- 
ence to the Rajpeepla State, could only have been effected 
by the good offices ol the British Government, earnestly and 
perseveringty exercised. But this would not have sufficed- 
So large a ready payment as was necessary to satisfy the 
Graekwar was alb^etlier beyond the means of Rajpeepla, and 
Rupees 2,25,001 were borrowed on the guarantee of the foitish . 
€roveinment for that purpose. 

From inquiries made at this time, it seemed that the avera^ 
revenue fm ten years, from A. D. 1776 to 1785, had been 
Rupees 3,45,585 ; the average for ten years from 1794 to 1803, 
Rupees 2,59,405 ; the average during seven years Irom 1804 
to 1810, Rupees 2,50,160; the average of ten years lirom 1810 
to 1819, Rupees 2,37,960. The first three periods bsd been 
tboM t£ the administration of the Rajas Ryesing, Ajubsing and 
Purtabsing, while during the last it had been conducted by tha 
officers of the Gaekwar. After the admin isttatimi had beenassumed 
by the British Government, the average for eight years, from 1821 
to 1829, was Rupees 2,21,220, the assessment having been much 
TOL. m. — KO. u. 47 
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radaced. Then succeeded a period of four jMrs, wben, the^ 
British supervision beiog relaxed, the Raja, Minister, and the 
bankers had tlieir own way. The revenue was reported to have 
fallen to Rupees 1,76,361, but had in fact (in breach of condi- 
tions to which all were parties) been embezzled to a large amount. 
On this the British Government had to interfere again, and the 
levenues being farmed for seven years, produced au average of 
Rupees 2,24,633. At the close of this farm the entire manage- 
ment of the country was \eft with the Raja, and the average of 
the sncceeding nine years, up to A. D. 1848-9, fell to Rupees 
2,06,690. But it would appear that the latter returns cannot be 
depended on, as they were systematically cooked, to show a lower 
rate of revenue than was actually realised. 

In 1848 the affairs of Hajpeepla bad again fallen 
into such a state of disorder that an investigation became 
necessary, as the British Grovernment vas guarantee for 
the due fulfilment of its engagements both to the Gaek- 
wat and the creditors. It appeared from that investigation 
that the Raja and his karbharoes had been guilty <^ intercepting 
the revenue in a variety of ways, — viz. by suppressing the names 
of villages, by fictitious farms, and by various modes of raising 
money without bringing it to account. The Political Agent 
wrote as follows: — "The llaja and his dependants have inter- 
cepted tlie rovenuo of every description of resource, whether it is 
derived from the Cornelian mines, Abkaree, Sayer, Timber, 
&c. There are no vilic^<;e accounts that can be depended on, and 
the Raja informs me there are no Talook (district) or Huzooi 
(Treasury) accounts. It remains for Government to take such 
measures as it may deem fit for the future administration of the 
State and the enforcement of its own orders. From the ex^nple 
set by the Raja it is not to be wondered at that his karbharei» 
and their dependants have cheated him ; and the farmers, to 
meet his and their demands, have been obliged to exact evoy 
rupee they could from the ryots, and to commit oppressive acts- 
such as collecting more than the gunwut (lease), compelling the 
.holders of rent-free lands to pay an assessment on them, keeping 
back money payments due to Puttels, IMiers, &c., and many otlier 
acts of a like description. The Kaja appears devoid of all energy, 
and incapable of managing the State, and he has not a single 
respectable person in his employ competent to perform the dnties 
of Minister. Tlie ryots can obtain no redress," &c. &c. &c. 

It must be borne in mind that the Raja, when rescued from the 
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Gaetwar's gripe, had signed an ^^reunent, binding himadf and 
his beire for ever to act in everjitliing relating to the settle- 
ment of all the affairs of liis country according to the advice 
of the Honourable Company. " Whatever may be the deeire of 
the Government," lie declared, " I will act according to it. In 
(Mnformity with this agreement, whoever may be Chieft^n of the 
'^untry From generation to generation, he will act." Bearing this 
in mind, the most rabid Philo-indicus nould, ve should think, 
admit that the reply of Governinent to the energetic reclamations 
of the Political Agent was of the mildest aud most forbearing 
character. 

It iH^an by sanowing its views to matt«rsGoniiected with the 
State itself,— vii. " the punctual realisation of the demands for 
which it is responsible, and the establishment of such a police as 
will prevent Us own subsets Irom suSeriug from the depreda- 
tions of the wild tribes composing the chief part of the population 
of a considerable portion of B^peepla." If these two objects could 
be obtained, Government cared little about the mode ; but it 
preferred to withdraw from interference with the Raja's ad- 
ministration, on his satisfying ail pecuniary demands. 

In the mean time the Political Agent, who had unveiled the 
malpracticei and broken engagements of the Raja, had been re~ 
moved to another scene, and liis successor, acting upon the not 
obscurely ex^wessed wishes of the British Government, though 
admitting the truth of all the charges of his predecessor, found 
many eicases for the conduct of the Prince. During his stay at 
Nadode (the Raja's capital) his time, he said, was fully occupied 
in adjusting disputes between the Raja and the farmers, and 
between the iarmers and (oppressed) ryots, of which the cases 
were numerous. Many references had been made by his pre- 
•decessor and hissdf on these points to the Raja, who had taken 
no notice of them ; therefore His Highness was respectfully urged 
to reply to these letters (addressed to him, be it remembered, by 
two successive representatives of that British Government whose 
advice he was bound to follow in all things) ! The Raja replied 
only in general t«rms, that it would endanger his authority to 
inquire into the grievances of his people ! However, he was 
profuse wiA premises of future amendment. With the utmost 
readiness he issued a proclamation declaring slavery to be illegal ; 
be eng^;ed one vanrinator and one schoolmaster for his dominions ; 
" consented" to take hereditary securities from the vill^es bor- 
dering on British territory (which had been dose by Mr^Willough- 
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by twen^ jears before 1) ; and, as & finiifaingtouck to the n ^ 
rative ehuU of RaJM«plt, promised to pnblidi saniurr inlw for 
the health and deanliBess of his vilUgee. So, on the whole, as 
he really was able to complete those pecuniary arranMroentt whi A 
^e Goremment had so eKdtuiTel^ at heart, the Pditical Agent 
proposed to view his condnct with indnlgence — not even with 
censure— «iilr rmvt. 

This waa in hiet dona. The Government directed that the 
Raja should be informed "in courteous terms" that it viewed 
with sorrow his want ef gratitude towards the Brittsk GoTomvent, 
which had saved him and his State from ruin ; that he should be 
warned that the reeourcee of his country as they existed in 1822-3 
would be held answerable for the pecuniuy demands for wbidi 
Government was responsible ; that no alienations since thea 
. would be respected ; uiat public must take precedence of private 
claims ; that any severity towards those who had bronght their 
grievances forward would be visited with severe displeasure ; iu 
short, to qunto the exact words. Government desired to " leave 
the vices of the Raja's management to work their own cure, in 
showing their ruinous consequences." 

' In reviewing these proceedings, and knowing m we do tfa&t the 
Raja subsequently broke all his proniise6,and evinced ss headstrong 
a detormination not to be guided in any matter by the advice of the 
British Government as to draw down upon him those severe mea- 
sures which he escaped on the above occasion, it occurs to ns that 
wa may ask by way of reflection, — How long, and to what extent 
it will be possible for Government to support these Chiefs in doing 
" what Ihsy like with their oton" f This interference with Raj- 
peepla is no exceptional case of disinterested exertion for the 
benefit of a Native Chief. Many others have experienced similar 
kindness. Nay, there are very few who do not at some time 
er other experience it. The question therefore which forces 
itself on us is, — How often are these Chiefs to be raised 
out of the slough into which their vices or ^ir imbedtities 
plunge them ; and Uten how often are they to be allowed to 
drop doggedly into it again ? We do not suppose that when 
the Raja bound himself — and his bond was accepted — to be for ever 
guided by the advice of the British Government in the adminis- 
tration of his affairs, either party gazed fer into futurity. But 
Government can hardly treat such a bond as a nullity, or escape 
altogether the responsibility which it brings with it ; for assorodly 
we are no% only responsible for the ill we do ourselves, but 
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sIbo tat the ill which, having the right and the might to prevent, 
we allow to be wrought by others. More than this : leaving these 
petty Chie& thus to do what they will with their own, and to 
sink with their estates lower and lower, while all India is elsewhere 
rising lUgher and higher, we are allowing them, slowly perhaps, 
bat not less surely, to consummate their own extinction. 

The connection of the British Government with the protected 
States must be viewed as an experiment on a large scale to prove 
whether they, with their sovereign pretensions, can be made use- 
ful members of society in the new era that has already dawned 
upon UB. Those who cry out the loudest against the invasion of 
Native rights, and what they term the degradation of Native 
Princes, on the score of abstract justice, as well as those who 
take their stand with Sir John Malcolm on the impolicy and danger 
of annexing them on account of certain useful purposes and func- 
tioDS which they discover in them, appear to have failed in recc^- 
Biring which way, and to what lengths an overruling Providence 
IB leading us. The India which is unfolding herself to the gaze 
ef the present generation is very different from the beau ideal of 
Sir John Malcolm. We are much mistaken if she has not made 
daring the last few years a longer stride towards unity and 
indivisibility than in any preceding centuries of her history. The 
fore^;n adventurers who have gradually subdued all her various 
saces and rival Princes, have at last succeeded in welding them 
all into one Empire, already more extensive and more firmly 
based than that of the Mogtiul, more real and palpable 
than that of Rama, or any other mythic potentate ol her 
heroic age. The conquerors themselves are in turn merging 
their individuality into the mighty system of order and unioa 
which constrains the whole land, from the Snowy Mountains to the 
Southern Qcean. Is it Hbely that under such a system any in- 
dividual will long be endured, who shall claim the privilege of 
keeping up chronic chnos in the midst of order, even though he 
be descended from Rama, or boast the blood of Taimur ? The 
public voice will surely refuse to ratify such pretensions. 

With the tributary Chiefs in Guzerat, the British Government 
has entered into no ^reement beyond a general promise of pro- 
tectioQ ; and the position it has always occupied towards tnem 
forbids tlie idea that any engagements they may have been called 
upon, to sign have been more than rules presented for tlieir 
guidaace, — rules liable to be altered, added to, or enlarged, 
according to the exigencies of the time. In return for British 
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pTOtectioti, and in vaeie gntttudo for its active asd lealons ben»- 
ftcence, they are bound to adopt shcU arrangemeDts as shaU btt 
sttggeated to tliem by tlie British Goverament for the benefit of the 
country and people. We would purposely abstain tiom placing 
any limit to this suggestive privilege, except such as reason and 
good faith may dictate. For instance, some of the Cliieft now 
exercise the power of life and death ; but we may easily sup- 
pose a not remote period when they may be called on, for the 
public good, to surrender a prerogative nliich Englishmen do not 
grant to the proudest and the most highly cultivated of their own 
nobility. And again, knowing perfectly well what the present 
Chiefs are in education and knowledge of the world, we may not 
object to their entrusting, as they do, their own interests and 
those oftheir own subjects also, to the almost uncontrolled direction 
ef Ministers who have some tincture of administrative talent ; hut, 
then, we must claim the right of insisting on the removal of these 
men when they become unworthy and corrupt, and appointing 
others who can be trusted ; otherwise we may find that by lending 
tlie tacit approval of the British GtovemmeDt to cruelty and mis- 
government, we are ourselves comtnitting the anfiil crime of those 
rulers " who decree iniquity by a law." 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to claim for the British 
Government an almost uulimiteil right of urging these tri- 
butaries forward in the path of improvement, the pace and 
goal being merely relative questions of expediency. We mean, 
that we would not have it ui^ tliem so last as to upset the 
machine, or drive it into "the realms of chaos and old Night," 
in pursuit of a fancied perfection which here can never be 
attained. 

Upon two points, however, we consider the British Government 
should, for its honour's sake, be decided. The first is, that under 
no circumstances short of the extinction of the existing families, 
is the Imperial Treasury to be enriched to the value of a pie by 
tiiese tributaries ; and second, that the right of succession within 
the limits sanctioned by custom should not be tampered with. 
On the first point we believe the British Government to be 
sound, hut we have some doubts, and — what is of infinitely mere 
importance — the Ghiels also have some doubts, about the second. 

The Court of Directors have desired that whenever, by failure 
of direct descendants, a State devolves on collateral heirs, thw 
SfUiction shall be obtained before the Gadee is allowed to be 
occupied; and they have, we beliere, uniformly resisted every 
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attempt to fix anj general principle by which these succeegioiie 
are to be r^ukted. We tliink tliis course unwise and unne- 
cessary. It seems absurd that the Euccession to estates vfaich 
have belonged to the same family from the days when out 
ancestral Britons painted and tattooed their skins, should 
require the confirmation of any body of men, either in India 
or out of it. We believe that this asserted right -of the 
Honourable Court has dune more to arouse suspicion and 
disloyalty than the annexation of half a doien principalities ivould 
do ; and, unless we are very much mistaken, it has given birth 
to a general practice of foistii^ Spurious children on the families 
^ the tributaries, — a system extremely easy of adoption under 
the domestic arrangements of Natives of rank, and excessively 
difficult of detection and exposure. 

With respect to adoptions, the case does not appear to us to 
differ much. Among the Guierat Chiefs (Rajpoots at least) 
adoption is only anoUier mode of bequeathing an estate to one 
who is a collateral heir. Instead of a' written will or instru- 
ment, tliete is a symbolical action ; but still the estnte passft 
always to one of the same blood. A transferring of sove- 
reign powers over free men, in the same manner and by the 
same act that a landed estate is transmitted to one of the 
same name and lineage, is opposed to our Anglo-^ason feel- 
ings. Our thoughts may recur involuntarily to the will of 
the Confessor, and his grant of Saxon England to the Norman 
William ; but practically, and under the paramount authority 
of the British Government, exercised as we have suggested 
it should be, it matters little whether the succession is bjr 
will, by adoption, or by direct descent. "Not Amurath an 
Amurath succeeds, but Harry Harry." The constitutional check 
is applied from above by the paramount authority, instead of 
from below ; and in the natural course of events, Chief after Chief 
will slide by imperceptible degrees from sovereignty to the rank 
and condition ol great landed proprietors, by a better fate than 
that of Milesian Kings and Highland Chieftains, or even Irish 
Squires ; weeded out as these last are by the sharp process of ab 
Encumbered Estates Bill. 

We have placed the right of the British Government to enforce 
pn^ress and improvement among Native States on the high 
ground of duty, on the inalienable prerogative of imperial l^isla- 
tion ; but we may add the lower plea of expediency also. India 
-and' England, and the civilised world, have been lately startled hy 
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the accounts of a Bavage, desperate, and extensive insunectaoa 
under the very palace windows, as it were, of tbe Governor 
General. The distinctive feature of that Santhal outbreak, vlucli 
should make our statesmen reflect and ponder, was certainly its 
suddenness and the apparent causelessness. The Reva Kiinta 
States contain many thousands of men as wild, as fierce, as savage, 
as cunning, and to all appearance as quiet in their normal con- 
dition as were the Santhals. South, east, and northalso are wide 
districts occupied by similar aboriginal races. 

In 1837-8 there occurred among them an outbreak of a 
tribe termed Naikras, who occupied parts of tbe wild country 
within the jurisdictions of Sindia, Oodeypoor, and Batrea. A 
British force under Major Forbes, a distinguished partisaa 
officer, marched out, and in one campaign quelled tue dis- 
turbance ; but not until a degree of devastation and misery 
had been caused, the remembrance of which has not yet 
passed away. Mr. A. Malet reported to Government that 
" the State of the Naikras under Barrea bad For some time been 
approaching to real independence. Several causes had contributed 
to this, the most prominent of which were — 1st, a desire cominon 
to the relatives and dependents of Native Princes, to have some 
place of refuge always at hand ; 2tid, a natural wish on the part 
of the Raja to be able to retaliate on his neighbours whenever 
necessary, and without compromising himself (by slipping his 
Kaikras at tliem) ; 3rd, a participation in tlieir booty, which, 
though carefully concealed, is prevalent among the petty States ; 
4th, weakness of the Chief, which, besides other evils, ^lows full 
play to the above motives." This we believe to be a true and not 
overcharged picture. The normal condition of a petty Chief, 
such as most of these tributaries are, is entire dependence oo 
the Minister of the hour, or some energetic relative ; an ac- 
quiescence rather than a participation in what is going on about 
him ; a surrender, in short, of the responsibilities of his situ- 
ation. When matters go smoothly, the Chief benefits by the 
practices of his Minister ; and when matters come to a crisis, he 
either proves to be utterly ignorant of passing events, or eo 
completely enchained by ignorance, want of principle, and want 
of vigour, as to excite contemptuous pity rather than indignation. 
Under such a system as this, it is only owing to the vigilance of 
tlie representative of Government that the country is spared from 
more frequent repetitions of such horrors as a Naikra or Santhal 
rebellion ; and it may be asked with reason, why we should stand 
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•vwlastingly looking on and watcliing for accidents, and not 
intorfeie to reform a savagery wliich renders society constantly 
liable to convulsion; which, moreover, advances no l^al or 
righteous interests of the Chiefs, but on the contrary, keeps tlieir . 
territory in perpetual danger, and comparative poverty. 

Fortunately, in one case the experiment has been tried of com- 
bining tlie integrity and vigour of a Britisli administration with 
the personal rights and privileges of a petty Chief; and the 
eKperiinent has been successful. 

The Narookote Talooka was the property of a Chief of the 
Barrea clan. He nas nominally subject to Chota Oodeypoor ; 
but the Gaekwar's Government having rendered him tributary, he 
became subordinate, with other Chiefs, to the British Government, 
and after the abolition of the Political Agency which had been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Willoughby, he, with others, fell under 
the general supervision of the Eeaident at Baroda. The head 
quarters of the Residency having been removed to Ahmedabad, 
little notice was taken for years of the Rewa Kanta Chiefs, and 
the Gaekwar's officers again contrived to assume some authority 
over Narookote. The Talooka then fell into the usual inter- 
mittent state of confusion, until the Chief solicited the Gaekwar's 
aid, and in return for that aid assigned to him half the revenuea 
of Narookote. According to the apparently eternal laws by 
which Mahrattae are guided, the half of the revenues 
was rigidly collected ; but so far from any arrangements 
being made for the regeneration of the Purgunna, or the 
control of the Naikras, the wholejlistrict became deserted, every 
village was burnt down, and the conduct of the Gaekwar officials 
auch) that the people, having absconded in a body, refused to return 
BO long as they remained. 

All these (acts were discovered when the Residency was re-esta- 
blished at Baroda ; and Mr. Malet had the gratification of restoring 
this desolated but most favoured little district to a degree of pros- 
perity which has been steadily advancing, year by year, from 1838 
to the present time. The Barrea Chief offered the British 
Government the same terms which he had offered the Gaekwar's, 
for its assistance. They were accepted ; but though the revenues 
have increased tenfold under its management, not a pie has reached 
the Treasury, the moiety received by the Britisn Government 
having been scrupulously expended in the protection and improve- 
ment of the property. But a still more gratifying fact remains 
to be told. The great majority of the population consists of the 
VOL. in.— NO. n. 48 
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wild tribes who had just been coerced "by Major Forbes— who had 
just before spread desolation and terror far and near ; but from 
that date to the present, no serious offence has been contmttted by 
them ; and so quiet and inoffensive has been their conduct, that 
the district may be pronounced free from crime to a degree that 
astonishes those who have had long experience of Guzerat. 

The situation of a, petty Native Chiefbun is not one which 
presents many attractions to the civilised mind; and it unfoitn-' 
nately happens that he generally leaves to others the only 
means of making it tolerable, by surrendering the current duties 
(^administration to his Minister. Living in solitary state, he is 
usually on indifferent terms vflth his nearest relatives, and his 
amusements are generally such as can only be shared by syco- 
phants, who are unrestrained by scruples of caste, as well as 
by any moral considerations. The baneful effects of polygamy 
are so many tliorns in his side. To have many wives is 
necessary for tlie preservation of his dignity; but he can 
exercise little choice in their selection. Hereditary custom 
has left but few families vfith whom he can intermany; 
and as bis wives have a natural jealousy of each other, a plenti- 
ful stock of ancestral pride and insolence, a copious vocabulary and 
no fear of consequence, they render his palace a place of torment, 
and dnve him to repose what affections he has on some lowly 
concubine, who accepts his love as a &vour, and not as a righL 
As a pEurent also the evils of his rank pursue him. If be has one 
child (a son) only, he is at peace ; if he has more, the younger 
ones are nuclei round which factions are fonned ; and if the 
younger sons are by different wives, these factions become not 
nnfrequently dangerous. His daughters cause him many mwti- 
fications, and once in their lives at least a heavy expense. The 
&mily priest has usually the task of their betrothal, and he 
perhaps makes many a weary round bef(ve his wares are disposed 
of The whole interior life of these people is cheerless and 
monotonous, when it is not diversified by discord, and embittered 
by domestic btawls. 

As a class, they may be chafed rather with sins of omission 
than of commission. There is of course some petty and active 
o[^resaion, but this falls usually on individuals. Trades, castee, 
and guilds have a collective strength which this despotism dates 
not brave beyond a certain point. The revenue arrangements, 
though uncertain, are generally easy to the cultivator, who by 
a small bribe caa obtain good terms. Indeed, a sleepy, kidslgmt, 
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tMee far nietiie kind of spirit pervades tbese States, and is 
probably not unacceptable to the inhabitants, «ho have as little 
love of innoratioQ and compreliend improvement as little as 
thdr masters. A political Kip Van Winkle migbt safely go to 
rest here, without fear of his waking being perplexed by such 
strange metamorphoses as he experienced aiWr his immortal 
slumber in the far West. 

Refona and improvement must, under such circumstances, 
come from without in these States, if they come at all. Of tlie 
signs of the times they know, and therefore understand, nothing 
' save what is at intervals uiged upon them by foreign energy. 
Suttee and child-murdeT have been abolished, not a little to 
Uieir astonishment, for they cannot comprehend why Europeans 
should trouble themselves about other people's women andchitdi-en. 
Burning, drowning, and torturing old women foi being witches, 
they are told, is displeasing to the British Government, and they 
assent to its suppression for the sake of quiet, but nevertheless retain 
an unfaltering belief in witchcraft. Thousands of their subjects' 
children die periodically of small-pox : they are told to introduce 
vaccination; they grumble a httie at the expense, have their 
own ideas that a sacrifice to Katika, a little ghee and vermilion, 
a wooden toy-cart offered at her shrine, and some time-honoured 
trifles of this kind, would answer every purpose ; but they submit 
again to the harmless eccentricities of their European masters, 
without themselves advancing voluntarily one step on that path 
along which the whole energies of the British Government are 
exerted to urge the myriad races of the Indian Empire. 

Intervention and Non-intervention have long been the watch- 
words of two parties ; but we have never discovered any rule of 
general application bidden under them, which either party was 
prepared to accept. We believe, however, that there is not a 
little misconception abroad on this subject, and that the principle 
of intervention is made responsible for certain consequences of ill- 
judged, inadequate, and unsuccessful interference, with which it 
has nothing to do. We have reason to know, too, that there is 
mocli misconception as to the feelings of the Chiefs themselves 
m this point, and a want of discrimination as to the reasonable- 
ness of these feelings. We have argued in favour of intervention, 
but restrict our advocacy to such as is disinterested and benevolent. 
We would never wish to see exercised a system of petty meddling, 
both vexatious and frivolous, much less one by means of which ths 
British Goveinment should seek to secure little personal advan- 
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tages for itself. We would interfere to secure a good administratio> 
and its attendant advantages, in whicli both Chief and people 
should participate. We would urge the adoption of well-consi- 
dered measures for the improvement of the Chie&' estate,— 
measures of mercy, charity, and beneficence; but we would not 
interfere to force on the Chiefs the adoption of measures detn- 
mental to their own revenue, for the sake of propping up British 
monopolies of salt and opium, or of obtaining teak timber for our 
dockyards at something below the market rate. 

We believe that with the exception of the article of adoptions, 
the Native Chiefs have a firm reliance on the moderaUon and 
justice of the British Government. The experience of one genera- 
tion has shown them that it is too high-minded to take advantage 
of any of those opportunities which the inherent defects of their 
own domestic economy furnish for their dismemberment, and that 
it treats with singular lenity their own shortcomings. Incessant, 
therefore, are their applications for assistance in their family and 
pecuniary complications. Repeatedly is an in^t Chief pUced 
by his widow mother, to use her own expressive language, " in the 
lap" of the Britbh Government, and the control of his estate 
put under its guardianship, to secure him from the plots 
and nsurpatioDS of greedy Idnsmen and intriguing Ministers. 
Oft«n is tne same interference invoked to settle family squabbles, 
and (more delicate ground still) to further, by a good word or a 
gentle hint, the desired marriage of a daughter or a si^er. 
While such are the usual relations of the representative of Go- 
vernment and the Chiefs, there is not much fear Jhat his su^es- 
tions in administrative matters, carefully weighed, and tendered 
with firmness and disinterestedness, will be disr^arded. 

But such confidence and such influence are not conceded to every 
one whom the Government may please to nominate ; they do not 
necessarily arise ex officio. For their acquirement certain per- 
sonal qualities are necessary. The Chiefs, it must be remembwed, 
know the British Government mainly as it manifests itself to 
them in the conduct and demeanour of its representarive. He, 
on his part, is wisely left to a great degree untrammelled, as well 
as unfortified by any code of laws.. He has to perform the 
duties alternately of a Revenue Officer, of a Magistrate, of » 
Police Officer, of a Gvil and Criminal Judge ; and to discharge 
them efficiently his most obvious want is experience, — experienc* 
involving a practical knowledge of the land tenures, of the reci- 
procal relations of the Chiefs and their subjects and tenanti, of 
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the history, connections, usages, and precedents of each family, in 
addition to the general us^es of all families of rank. These are 
the peculiar qualifications of a Political Officer ; in addition to 
vhicn he nee^ also the usual qualifications of every Mofussil 
functionary, — accessibility, temper, patience, firmness, and a love 
kr the work given him to do for Us own sake. 

Expenence, however, we consider as the first and the last 
indispeDsable qualification for every Political Officer holding an 
independent charge. Without it, and the consciousness of th? 
strength which it gives, the ablest man may and will commit 
blunders which may embarrass him and Government for years ; 
without it, he must more or less lean on the local knowledge, or 
be guided by the advice of his native subordinates, — a position 
full of danger to himself and the interests committed to him. The 
most powmu) weapon in the armoury of the English gentleman 
who rules NsUives of every rank, is viu questionably his pergonal 
ftud official integrity. As the personification of that rare and 
great virtue, he is principally reverenced and obeyed. It is the 
noblest of the triumphs he has won in this country. It is that 
which confirms his title to command. From its simple strength, 
his decisions ate submitted to, when they are known to be his own. 
But let the suspicion be aroused that the influence of a Native 
subordinate has power with him, and all is changed. The feet of 
da^ are added to the head of gold, and the im^e, though it still 
claims to represent power and justice, is believed in and rever- 
enced 00 more. 
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Art. v.— military MEN AND THEIR DRESS. 

J. Eitiory of the Dress ^ the British Soldier. By Lientenant- 
Colonel J. LcARD. Impt. 8vo. London : 1852. 

2. Life in the Mission, the Camp, and Zmana. By Mm. 

Colin McKekkie. London : 1853. 

3. The Welherbys, Father and Son ; Simdry Chafers of Indian 

Experience. By J. Lanq. Fcap, Svo. Ltmdon : 1853. 

Ths book we have placed at tlte Iiead of our list ment«d an 
earlier notice ; it has, however, apparently been left entirely to tte own 
attractions and strong subscription list. Colonel Luard'ft is a 
beautiful book, and just the one wo might expect fi>om that very 
agreeable combination, when it occurs, of tbe'tbonHigh soldier and 
accomplished English gentleman. C<Hnmenci[^ A. D. 78, he 
fevours UB with a representation ot the foot soldier of tbe RtHiuiA 
Legions, the conquerors of Britain; then we have the seren^ 
costumes in which British soldiers have, at various periods, soecea- 
sively figured, including those of the Indian ^nny, down to the 
year 1852. Nothing can be better or more spirited than these 
engravings, and they are accompanied throughout by short com- 
ments, particularly appropriate and graphic Our pcuidcs we will 
keep a secret ; but in this matter of military costume, we think the 
staunchest asserter of the constant march of improvement will 
allow his tlieoiY to be at hult. Look at our Roman friend A. D. 
78 (p-l)> and then turn to one of our infantry men in his 
Albert chako and similar improvements in the year of grace 
1852 (p. 111). The comparison is humiliating, and will, we 
hope, justify us in the eyes of our readers for entering somewhat 
more into the tailoring department than is generally expected of 
reviewers. 

We have sEud that the drawings are excellent. Amtmg them 
are some very interesting delineations of variouB military caps, 
ancient and modern; and on one page (130) we have pre- 
sented in juxtaposition a fashionable lady's head-dress of the 
year 1782 and the present head-dress worn by our Guardsmen uui 
Horse Artillery. We need hardly say that this is the true way 
of treating the subject, in its artistic view ; and so &r. Colonel 
Luard leaves nothing to be wished for. When, however, we 
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«ome b> the gallaat author's own su^wtkiiis a,t the end, we confess 
to n feeling of diaappoiDtment : the accomplished artist and 
eiperienced soldier sudden); lets the " cold shade" of the Horse 
Guaids damp his colouring. Inteiesting as these suggestions aret 
they are not half or a tenth part the value they might have 
been had not the o]i associations of a " determined stickler to the 
Regulations for Dress" (Preface) — further awakened by an old 
friend's miserable (ire must call it) criticism that " such a work 
will have no effect but to make young officers dissatisfied with 
their present dresa" (Preface) — been allowed, unconsciously 
perhaps, to exercise a mischievous though not unnatural influence 
over the author's mind when he comes to the details of a reform, 
the necessity of which his pictures so convincingly prove by a 
redndio ad abBordmn. Wenote, for example, that the stock, the 
very bile noire of military dreas, is retcuned by Colonel Luard ; and 
among his remarks on arms, while the modem ashen lance is 
justly pronounced to be a heavy and not a light cavalry weapon, 
it is at the same time proposed that the rear rank should be led 
into action with their lances sluttg oti the Ufi arm ; in other vords, 
that the rear rank of a lancer regiment should not only be 
deprived of their lances (which possibly might be an excellent 
measure), but deprived of the use of their lett arms as well. 

We would like to say here just a very few words about lances. 
Were it not that we have been taught by the long lesson of life to 
be surprised at nothing, we sliould be sadly puzzled to ac- 
count tor the continuance of the present lance in the British 
Army. As it is totally and essentially a different weapon 
to the lance used by the chivalry of the middle ages, and was 
introduced into the British service after Waterloo, it has no 
predige to plead in its favor ; and when prestige and poetry are 
excluded, and the argument reduced to a practical one, we, 
^waking from actual practice, cannot conceive how there should 
be two opinions on the question, whether the lance of the British 
aerrice is a suitable weapon for the requirements of modern war- 
fere. The Commandant of the Sind Horse, than whom there 
cannot be a higher practical authority, thus sums up his remarks 
on the subject : — " The lance is, in my opinion (formed after 
considerable experience of its use, both in the chaso and in ' 
battle), useles* for -light cavalry ; it may be very showy, but out 
of five hundred lancers, not half a score will be found really . 
masters of thdr weapon for war. The sword and carbine are 
fatUejprine^ among light horsemen's weapons." CapUin Nolan, 
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after recounting a number of interesting and indwpatabU 
cases in point— all against the lance, — states that he "never spoke 
with an English lancer vho bad been engaged in the late Sikh 
war that did not declare the lance to be a useless tool, and a 
great incumbrance in close conflict."'*' As a curious speci- 
men of the careless way people let themselves think on this 
as on other questions, we quote the following from the JUta- 
Irated News, January 26, 1856, apropos to a likeness given 
of a gallant trooper of the 17th Lancers : — " John Penn speaks 
very highly of the lance. * * * Unfortunately for many 
of tne brave fellows of his raiment, they had their poles shattered 
by the enemy's grape shot. On their coming up to the Russian 
guns, they were ordered to chai^, when he made a point at a 
gunner which took effect, the lance going through his body. *He 
could not extricate it, as he was at a gallop." — So that this 
high praise of lances resolves itself into the simple bet, that the 
greater part were useless before they reached the enemy, and their 
advocate himself was disarmed at the first point. But gallant 
John Penn is by no means alone in his logic. Moat lancers' logic 
that we have encountered has been strikingly similar to the above. 
To return to our Military Dress. There is really a mystery 
about the subject — a mysterious contradiction apparently of the 
usual law of cause and effect ! Our officers are, generally 
speaking, an instinctively well-dressed body when left to them- 
selves ; they are, moreover, more or less sportsmen ; and we 
know the chase is " mimicir of noble war." Our private soldien 
are delivered into the hands of our military rulers, to be shaved, 
dressed, and accoutred ad libiium ; and what is the result ? — A 
dress that no artist can tolerate sufficiently to represent faithfully ; 
a dres» which the highest medical authorities declare to be posi- 
tively prejudicial to health; a dress which our highest military 
authorities — the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula, Sir H. 
Somerset at ihe Cape, Sir Charles Napier in Sind, Lord R^lan 
in the Crimea — have invariably found incompatible with the 
requirements of actual service, when out of sight of the Horss 
Guards ; a dress of which the smartest and staunchest wearer 
hastens to divest himself the moment be can. Few things would 
seem to demand reform so much, and to be so capable of 
reformation, as our military drees ; yet in nothing has refbrni 
been so singularly unhappy. The simplicity of tlie matter is, we 

* Nolan's Cavalry ; itt SUtary oiul Taeliei. ■ 
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apprehend, the stumbling-block. A lady comphuned to Dr. 
Abernetliy that her side pained her whenever she put lier hand 
so. " Then," quoth the uiigallant but strictly sensible Doctor, 
" why the deuce, Madam.do you put your haud so f" Condemning, 
as we are bound to do, the dreadful ungatlantry of this 
treatment, we wish thnt the spirit of it ivete a little more common 
in otlier as well as medical matters. lu the matter before us — 
military costume — there seems an almost universal agreement of 
opinion, at least by those whose opinion is really vafuable, that 
the present Prussian collar and stock are in a high degree hurtful 
and objectionable ; yet the abolition of this incongruous fashion, and 
the substitution for it of a turn-down collar and neckerchief, seem 
never hinted at. We^have no military Abemethys. One reformer 
suggests a stock of some softer material, which turns out to be still 
hotterand heavier in the end than tlie leather one. Another sticks 
bytbestock, but cuts a notch in the Prussian collar. ThelateLord 
f^tzclarence abolished the stock) but insisted on the Prussian 
collar being closely buttoned up. Our author quotes from Dr. 
Ferguson's valuable and well known " Notes and Recollections 
of a Professional Life," the following sentence on the stock;— 
'* It would seem to be preserved only tor the purpose of generating 
a tendency to all kinds of apoplectic and opthalmic diseases." 
Corroborating this from his own experience, he says (p. 162), as 
every man imo has a right to say anything must say, " it is most 
desirable to get rid of the stiff leather stock." Yet he can only 
suggest in lieu of it " a smooth piece of brown leather sewn inside 
the collar of the ctfat, sufficiently diff to prevent the collar from 
sinking down, which would render any stock or neckcloth unne- 
cessary." Marry, we should think so ; much as a mustard plaister 
renders a blister unnecessary. A sketch (p. 99) of a 4th Dragoon 
officer, dato VJ%b, only 70 years ago, shows the collar of the coat 
turned down, and the neckerchief worn after the English, and not 
the Prussian fashion ; so antiquity gives the stock no warrant. We 
have seen the highest medical authority condemn it ; we have 
seen, too, that the highest military authorities, however great 
"sticklers for the B^ulations," when efficiency is at stake, condemn 
it. Yet to abolish it seems so awfully simple an alternative, 
that we shrink from it with aver^n. 

If we view the arrangement of costumes in the light of an art, the 

tight stiff collar round the throat appears intolerable. By abruptly 

cutting short, as it were, the cheeks from the neck, it causes iu 

VOL. lU.— HO. II. 49 
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the majority of faces a certun puffy and animal effect wliicb no 
artist can endure. Accordingly, id defiance of the " Regu- 
lations on Dress," «e UBually Bee, in all portraits of oui 
most distinguished soldieis, a oit of the collar slily opened) 
and the sfairt-collar or a Ibid of the neckerchief exhibited, or 
some other artistic contrivance to save them from what the Police 
reporters generally designate a " military appearance" I Our 
old friend Major Fouto (an excellent fellow, but with rather 
a full face and empty head), indignant as be is at tlie 
Police reporters' idea of what constitutes a " military" appear- 
ance, is quite thankful and proud that he wears a stock every day of 
liis life ; has done so for forty years. Stock! Nonsense! How did 
we fight in the Peninsula but with " stocks" ? At such an ap- 
peal to actual personal experience, we for a moment stand silenced 
before the veteran. We cannot, indeed, help presuming to think 
that afler forty years' habitude, a stock, hair shirt, or any similar 
piece of apparel, might become not only tolerable, but even ne- 
cessary to comfort, and yet not be advocated withal ; and we 
recollect, too, that we had a standing army, and that oiir soldiers 
hod fought hard and gloriously before the era of stinks and of the 
Peninsular War. We are, however, soon completely relieved on 
meeting another and a superior stamp of veteran, who tells us 
that "in the Peninsula the stock was buckled to the bayonet 
belt,"* and we £nn]y tell our old friend Major P. that we 
will listen to no opinion in favour of this detestable piece of 
martinet foppery imported from Potsdam, a^d continued in spite 
of the condemnation which the highest and best authorities on the 
subject have recorded. Turn down the collar and wear a neckcloth, 
and Colonel Luard's coat will do very well. If there is no 
collar at all, and the neck bare, the effect is not good to our 
eyes, when the complexion is European. We remember noticing 
particularly the curious appearance this arrangement gave to an 
ofBcer of the Nizam's service with whom it was our good fortune to 
spend a pleaaant evening. He did not wear a beard, which might 
possibly nave relieved the wont of finish to the coat; but as it 
was, the neck, smooth and bare from the collar-bone, looked pre- 
cisely as though prepared for a sentence of decapitation. We 
positively could not get rid of the idea that an executioner with 
his axe was somewhere close to us all the evening, and felt quite re- 
lieved when our friend went away with liis head safe on his shoulders. 

* l4tttr ia the Leaden Timet, written by Colanl €awUt. 
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We CBQUot approve of Colonel Luard's helmet, as the p6ak behind 
ivould prove a troublesome affair, and felt is not a suitable material 
for a soldier's head-dress. We confess ^Te are satisfied with the forage 
cap. Let it be handsomely lacedand peaked, and it seems to answer 
all the conditions. It is very becoming to most men : a few eyelet- 
boles worked under tlie fall secure ventilation ; a little padding 
inside and outside gives a capital protection from the sun ; and a 
yard of fine curb-chain folded round in a turban for march- 
ing order render it almost proof against a sword cut. With 
one concluding suggestion of the Colonel's we most empha- 
tically concur, which is, " that the officers should have but 
one description of coat." It is high time for the absurdity 
of condemning soldiers to carry about three or four difi'erent 
suits of uniform to be done away witli. 

As we have taken on us the office of critic, we will not shrink 
from offering our own ideas to be criticised in revenge. Briefly, 
then, we would suggest a forage cap — not the absurd apology for 
the same which the lOth Hussars brought into fashion, but such 
an one as we have described above. The coat should be a 
handsomely-laced and double-breasted frock, with turn-down collar 
and neckerchief; to be worn open, when requited, with a waistcoat; 
partially opened ordinarily ; and buttoned up when the wearer is 
in marching order. The newest suit should serve for full dress. 

To the subject of military dress we were about to add a few 
words on military manners, as depicted in two Works mentioned at 
the head of our article ; but find we have been ably and completely 
anticipated by others. Lucky this for the writers, we must take 
leave to say ! Admirably as these works have been reviewed, we 
cannot withhold our decided opinion that critics have been far, 
very far, too merciful to be just. We look on both books as an 
ofi'ence and a nuisance ; sufficiently well written to be laigely 
read, but calnutated to doa large amount of evil, a very small amount 
of good. To begin, as in duty bound, with the lady : — How clever, 
but how presumptuous ; how affectionate, bnt how spitefiil ; how 
pretty, but how scandalous ; how religious, but how thoroughly 
self-righteous and uncharitable ! Had hers been those mistakes, 
which charming and good persons will sometimes fall into, wo would 
have been silent ; but as a second edition shows no symptom of re- 
pentance, we record our protest. Mrs. Mackenzie hasfallen into the 
same error as the writer of a book we before noticed — Oakfield,— 
which is evidently published withanidea ofdoing good. Thereis 
much in Mr. Arnold's earneetness that attracts our sympathy 
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and admiration ; but he mistakes a fit of ill-liumonr with 
a section of society for a deliberate opinion of society in 
general. In a fit of di^ust at coming across some scum at the 
top, he seems to r^rd all but himself and his " school" to be 
fiitb, and cannot see that ttiere is plenty of what is clean and 
bright and good at the bottom ; fuid this is a sta,te requiring 
medicine and correction, not escoursgement. For the " Wether- 
bys," — what shall we say? No mistaken idea of doing good at any 
rate here ! With much that shows considerable skill in paintinji;, 
much clevemesB and much vulgarity, the tendency of the book 
is utterly bad from be^nning to end ; and we feel ashamed of our- 
selves for having been able to read it through, which we confess 
to have done, and almost without skipping a page. 

We think now-a-days there is little need of preaching what at last 
seems generally acknowlet^ed to be the truth, that a soldier Ghonld 
be something else beyond food for powder. We are inclined to think 
the tendency of the pendulum (to use Dr. Arnold's imi^e) 
which so long swung too much one way, is just now to swing too 
much the other. To affect almost a contempt for " soldiering," 
to cry down as " medianicat" and "pipe-clay" all the practiral 
part of a soldier's profession, — in short, to consider the scientific 
part of a soldier's education a substitute for, instead of an accom- 
paniment of, the actual physical development that is required, 
seems now the fashion. We think literary men are prone to 
sympathise too mucli with this tendency, this contempt of thews 
and sinews. We hope we are not too fanciful, but by way of 
illustrating what we mean, must say we perceive this in Mr. 
Macaulay's glorious description of the battle of Ii&nden. At the 
end of his account he thus writes: — " Never perhaps was the 
change which the progress of civilisation has produced in the art 
of war more strikingly illustrated than on that day — ^Ajas beating 
down the Trojan leader with a rock which two ordinary men could 
scarcely lift. * * * * Such are the heroes of a dark ^e. 
In such an age bodily vigour is the most indispensable qualification 
of a warrior. Ai Landen two poor sickly beings, who in a rude state 
of society would have been regarded as too puny to take any 
part in combats, were the souls of two great armies. It is probabte 
that among the hundred and tw«ity thousand soldiers who won 
marshalled round Neerwinden under the standards of Westers 
Europe, the two Ablest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf 
who uiged forward the firay onset of France, and the asth- 
. matic sfeletei) who eovMed Uie ^w retreat of England." This 
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is &II very well ; only be it borne in mind that these two sickly 
beings had constitutionally powers of endurance and strength 
of nerve equal to any warrior of any ^e ; and that it required 
a very first-rate rider to keep anywhere near the asthmatic 
skeleton across country. 

The late Commander-in-Chief of ttie Bombay Army deserves a 
tribute of gratitude for the establishment of the Military 
School at Poona, "We trust it will not be allowed to fall to the 
ground, but kept going, strictly and in good faith, and it cannot 
but add much to the efficiency of our officers. We have been a 
great deal too much behind the scenes to be always in love with 
the present rage for " passing" examinations on all occasions ; 
but in some cases the system may be fairly insisted on, with 
advantage both to the service and to individuals; and as a 
case in point, we think some test might fairly and advantageously 
be made a sine qua nori, as indeed in the Company's service we 
believe it has been, for the Quarter Master General's department. 
No attainments, however, should be allowed to gloss over regi- 
mental inefficiency. The proper spirit of an army cannot be 
preserved unless efficiency as a soldier is insisted on as a requisite 
for its ranks. Good clerks are very Taluable in their way ; but a 
man who is only efficient on an office stool has no right to con- 
tinue bis name in the Array List. It is a sham and an imposture ; 
it is a violation of the eighth Commandment, inasmuch as it is 
receiving pay for services which cannot be rendered, consequently 
it is to all intents and purposes stealing money, and not earning it. 

We have expressed our want of military Abernethys. We will 
touch on two points lately very much before the public, which 
we think the doctor's treatment would at once suit, though in all 
probability this will bethe last to be thought of, or atleast attempted. 
First, then, it is said on all hands — in many instances no doubt 
it is a gross exaggeration, but still in others palpably enough 
true — that onr senior officers are so old by the time they get to 
stations of command, that they are physically disqualified by 
infirmity for the services required from a Commander; — that is, the 
ladder is so long, they are tired before they can get to the top of it. 
Why not knock a few rungs off the ladder ? Why have such an 
immense list of Field Officers ? What can thirty subalterns 
find to do in one European regiment ? Let each regiment have 
one Field Officer — a Lieutenant-Colonel. Abolish tJie rank of 
Major altogether, as a superfluous link in the chain. Let each 
c<»npany ban a Ci^tsiti and s Lieutenant ; and for one-half 
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the number ofiwinpanies let there be Ensigns, just eufGcient and 
no more — that is, to ensure each company having always a duly 
instructed officer for its cammander. 

Tlie other serious want ne would notice is the nant of men. 
We cannot get men to serve in otir ranks. Double bounty- 
moaey, increased pensions, are offered ; still we are at our wit's end 
for soldiers. Why not have a race of soldiers ? With all the 
improvements that have been made in the soldier's lot,— the 
diminished frequency of the lash, the abuse of which was so dis- 
graceful in former days, increase of pay, institution of libraries, 
promotion irom the ranlcs, — stilt the female element has been utterly 
and shamefully ignored. We believe no material improvement in 
the soldier's condition will the least suffice as an allurement to our 
ranks while the present utterly di^aceful and barbarous regula- 
tions regarding women are allowed to continue in force. A 
regiment is ordered on service : six per cent, of married women are 
allowed to accompany it, but without the commonest arrangements 
to ensure simple decency, to say nothing of delicacy or comfort 
b«ng considered as any part ot the regimental economy, a sheet 
or shawl being in many cases all the separation between the beds of 
the married and those of the unmarried ; and all above this percent- 
age of six women to the hundred of men in the prime of lite being 
ignored altogether. The women who form the surplus may have 
been married for years — have saved their husbands from many 
and many a temptation — kept them well and happy when they would 
in all probability have been drunk and miserable, — there is nothing 
for it but to cast them adrill: on the strand of such places as Ports- 
mouth and Chatham. We aee in the newspapers a report of a 
deputation from Birmingham presenting an address to Lord Pan- 
mure on this subject ; and all his lordship had to say was to the 
eflfect that marriage was discouraged as much as possible, and that 
was all that could be done ! And then three Lieutenant- 
Colonels must needs sign and send a letter to The Times 
to this same effect ! We are no advocates for random marriages ; 
but we deliberately declare that, with a very small amount of au- 
thority and management, a large proportion of married men in a 
regiment need never be feared the least to interfere witli its 
independence and efficiency. Every man of proper age, habits, 
and conduct, has as much right to the blessing of a wife as any 
protesting Lieutenant-Colonel. Tlie influence a good commandlDg 
officer always has may safely be trusted as quite sufficient check ; 
but the per-centage system of indecency, and the rejection of ail 
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beyond the per-cent^, should at once be knocked on the head. 
Let tlie thing be properly taken in hand as a piece of army 
economy, juet as clolning is. Let proper, decent arrange- 
_ ments be made for married people in barracks. When a regi- 
ment is ordered for service, let a real Uead Quarters establish- 
ment be assigned for it (not the present filthy DepSt sys- 
tem), where all the women and children, sick, recruits, and 
baggage, are to be properly accommodated, and with proper 
arrangements tor postage and remittances. Here of course nould 
recruiting and drill be goin j on ; here would be a Chaplain and a 
Paymaster. We will stake our reputation as prophets for ever, 
that when we give woman her proper place among soldiers, as la 
accorded to her, in theory at any rate, among all other classes in 
civilised nations, we shall never want a rising generation of soldiers 
for our ranks ; and that till we do this in a country like England, 
where character can always command its price in the market of 
labour, — till we do this, with all our bounty -monies, ribbons, stars, 
and garters, we shall still find a want of men, still have to 
lengthen out the glorious " thin red line" by foreign mercenary 
legions. 

We Lave run clear away from Colonel Luard's book, but we 
hope not rudely. It is an agreeable, and its illustrations make 
it a beautiful, work ; and no military man should presume to talk 
about dress before he has made himself acquainted with the 
Colonel's treatment of the subject. Good dress suggested to us 
good men, and afler having made our remarks upon the one, we 
could not resist the opportunity of making a few also upon the 
others. 
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1, Third Seport of the ShideiUs' LUerary and Scientific 

Society, and of ils Veriiacidar Branch Societies. Printed 
at the "Bombay Gazette" Press, 1852. 

2. FowUi and Fifth Reports of the same Society. Printed at 

the " SuftuT Aslikara" Press, Bombay, 1853 and 1854. 

Of all the subjects which interest and even imitate the public 
mind in this nineteenth century, none, we think, holds altogether 
60 prominent a place, or occupies so much and such deserved 
attention, as that of Popular Education. Like all great ques- 
tions, it has awakened, ivherever it lias been broached, the most 
opposite and diverse opinions, and shades of opinions. It has 
had everywhere, in tne first place, its warm friends and its 
bitter enemies ; and each of these great divisions have been 
subdivided again and agiun, according to the peculiar feelings, 
views, and principles of parties and individuals. In England 
especially, the great question has been fought with a bitterness 
and rancour peculiar to a free people and a popular Go- 
vernment. But there, as in almost all civilised countries, the 
battle is over ; and altliough the " ways and means" are still 
frequently the subjects of debate and contention, the absolute 
necessity for the education of the masses by some means or other, 
is almost universally admitted. Some would have education en- 
forced by Government upon a uniform plan ; others think it better 
that Government should not interfere in the matter at all ; others 
again would leave it to Churches and religions sects to educate 
. their own people in their own way ; and this, with the additional 
modification of the grant-in-aid system, appears to be the plan now 
most generally adopted, not perhaps as being the most perfect in 
itself theoreti«illy, but as the most practicable under existing 
circumstances, — the one to which all men can alike subscribe with 
the least sacrifice of their peculiar principles, opinions, and 
prejudices. 

Here in India, tliough under very different circumstances, the 
same great conflict has been maintained, and upon the whole 
with similar results. The tide of public opinion, both amongst 
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EoTopfluis and Nstives, iioir nts strongly in faronr of general 
•Vacation; and here, as in JBaglsod, the system of grants-in-aid 
is the one sanctioned hy GovemcBent, and most generally adopted 
and approved. Bat between its - praetical working here and in 
England there ia one great distinction. 

In all the sdiools sanctioned by Gorenunent throughout Eng- 
land some fbm of Christianity is taught. The system, indeed, as 
contrasted with that of Government education upon a uniform 
plan, was devised for that very purpose. The claim of the - 
Bational Church, that the people should be educated in her faith, 
thoi^b strongly and reaatHiably ui^ed, was found in the present stato 
of things impracticable; on the other hand, a system of secular 
education, wnich should leave out reli^on ahogether, was repu- 
diated at once by all the right-thinking part of the nation ; and 
any system which should teach just enough religion to include all 
sects of Christians, excluding none, besides being rejected by the 
Church as a eomproroise of her rights and piinciples, would have 
nduced the religion taught to a sort of Deism — woise in 
fitct than none at all, and satisfactory to no one. In this state of 
things, the resolution of Government to aid all who were willing 
to submit to the visits of its inspectors, and conform to certain 
i^pilations which, amongst otheradvant^esisecuredaslightdegree 
of pre-eminence to the national Church, and ^to a certain extent) 
soundness in the doctrines taught, appeared tne best solution <» 
all difficulties, and was wdcomed aeeotdingly by the great body of 
the nation. 

In India, however, the circumstances are different ; and a stern 
neeeseity, or what it believes to be such, has compelled Govern- 
ment to sanction by its aid a system of secular education without 
Christianity, as the only one likely at present to Snd favour gene- 
railj with the Natives erf India. Of course, those schools, 
nissionary or otherwise, where the Ckristiim religion is tanglit, 
sre not on that account excluded from receiving Government aid, 
when they require it, a»d submit to thd necessary ceu^tions ; 
but such teaching does not form one of those conditions, as is the 
case in England. 

Into the rights cf this question we have now no wish to enter. 
We confess that it has sometimes struck us tiuU a bolder and 
more uncompromising policy Irom the first, ia matters of relinon, 
on the psrt ra Government, would both have been more dignified, 
and also have had a &voarable rather than an adverse effect 
upon the Native mind. It might have been resented for a time ; 
VOL. III.— HO. u. 60 
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but eventually tbe p«(»Ie of IndU would ban Iiad ntora inspect, 
botb for oui nation and GoTetnment, than they now hare. TkM|y 
would have seen that we are in earnest, and really believe that oib 
religion is the only true one. At prearat a freq^uent answer to Um 
teaching of misGionaries is, — " You toll as all thw ; how isitthat the 
English Gojemment do not believe it ! If they teoUy felt that 
Christianity was the only religion by which man could be saved 
from eternal misery after death, bow is it that, instead of keeping 
up our temples and helping us in our worship of false gods, tbey 
do not do all in their power t« teach as this Christian and only 
true &iith ?" It seems to us dificuU to answer this questkn ; 
but as the matter has been decided, we feel Aat it is the duty of 
all Englishmen to assist the efbits of Government is Cwwardii^ 
tlie cause of civilisation, and eventually, we hope, however indi- 
rectly, that of Christianity in India. 

But in speaking of popular edttcation in this coustir, m 
mean, oi rather meant until witliia the last few years, only me 
^urt of the pepulatioit— vk. the malee. The very idea of 
educating tke females was altogether ignored ; and so strcng ware 
the prejudices of the Natives a^nst uiything fX iAto kind, that 
for years after the English occupation of the country, no efforts 
^pear to have been made to elevate the women of India as a 
class, or to give them sftch an education as would fit them for the 
social position whkb, as ravyiaation advances, ^ey must erento- 
ally &I1. It is impossible that a country can become civilised, in 
any true sense of the word — it is impossible that the men of a 
country c«i have tiurt refinesirat of feeling and saanner necesffiry 
to constitute wh&t Eur<^eaBs sail a $miianwm — whilst &ey took 
upon thw mothers, wives, and nst^ as mere ^ves, bom only 
to minister to tbeir wants and wishes, and to be beaten and 
abused on every triiing oecasien. We do not mean that this is 
always ezactiy the case wi^ the more educated ; we bebave that 
many of the better sort of Natives treel tlie women in thnr house- 
holds with kindness ; but there can be no sy»pathy of thought ec 
feeling between ^em, no companionsh^ ; and the w(«aen are still 
mere household drudges, without a thought or care beyond the pre- 
sent moment lutd ^ petty gossip of the locality in wbicb they reside. 

The charactw given of their women by the Nattres them- 
selves, both in puUished essays and in manuscripts, is in perfect 
keerang with tlie state of d^radatiw in which tbey arc kept by 
their lords and mastws; and although the Shastras do not 
forbid the education of finales, yrt tbey reduce tliem by tiieir 
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{iraccftta to a sUto of such oomplete degmdation and inferiori^, 
that not to edueato then becomes a matter of course. Nor is 
U to be wondered at that the men generally (uneducated as they 
aw), fiwfii^ th«r women rednoed to a state «f such complete 
bondage and BBbaenienoe, riiouM denre to keep tbem is it, and 
aboukT even nudie their peculiar vices ^d follies, cansed for tlie 
most part by this very state of inferiority and bondi^, an excuse 
for so doiiw, and tor denying to then that education which can 
•lone i»8e Uiem to a higher posidon. 

It is true that Ghristianity, mce generally iaboduced and 
cnbrand by the Hindus, would exalt tiieii women mtich mora 
perfectly and satisfaotorily than mere teaching in schools 
«an ever do. But that day, boweret cwtain its ultimate 
appearaace, does not teem B«Bf at band, and in the mean 
while Rental culture will prepare tbem for the reception 
and Gompnhenaion of Divine truth. We would not indeed 
limit die reception of the Gospel to the educMed, for we 
know diat it is frequently Ux otherwise, and that excellent 
Christiaoa have often been very illitente people, apparently all 
the mwe enlightened on sacred sHbjects because they have so 
few earthly ones to disturb their thoughts. Bat these cases, 
(requent though they be, »e still ^ceptions to the usual way ia 
which Christianity at the present time Snds eatranca into Uta 
roind ; and ordinarily, a certain unount of mental power, uid some 
cultivatioa and activity of the reasoniagfiiculties, are the means by 
which Christian truth is understood. 

We bepe, therefore, that t^ ^orts now ntaking in Ais I^reBi- 
4eney to educate and enlighten tlie women of the country, as they 
are in lie first isstance do doubt the indiretA fruits of the influence 
<d' Ghristianity, will, in due time, react upon it in a favourable 
rnanoa ; f<» whatever may be tiie case amongst other heathea 
n^ons, it seems necessary in this partially-civilised and cusbwi- 
ridden country, to bre^ down and destroy "Saa old edifice before 
we caa lay the foundatioBS of the new. 

Try to get a common native woman to understand the simplest 
abstract idea ; ask faw to give a reason for anything she does, cus- 
mon ot uncommon, and yon will generally find that she cannot. 
She acts m evraything as Bh« has seen omers act before hor ; she 
has nev» used the facui^ she must have originally poaussed, of 
ihifioMg, and it Itas gone to sleep ; and we can imagine that some 
ganendiioQs may be required to laing tbe nwutid powers o)ic« 
more to a stale of healthy activity and energy. 
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We confees we can conoeive no more bopdess task tlum that of 
trying to texch Cliristianity to the old MosBuhnan ayah, &r ie- 
atattcei who takes care of our children. Once we made aever^ 
attempts to do so, but fbuid it ^Molutely impossible to make the 
poor creature understand, »r fix her thoughts upon anything not 
material and tangible. She could not gra^ the relations of caase 
and effect ; all the higher powers of her mind were kwded with 
the rust of graieratione, and the attempt to tighten diem came 
too lat«. But with children the case is different ; for a few yean 
of their lives their intellect seems to gleam out as if to invite cul- 
ture. Little native girls of five or six years old are remarkably 
intelligent— we think almost more so than poor English children 
ef the same ^e ; and this therefore seems the favorable moment 
— we do Kot say for implantiiig knowle^e, for that we look npcn 
as only tJie meus to an end, but for stirring up the hard soil of 
their brains, for giving their raiads fflioogh of actirai and exercise 
to grow and strengthen upon, instead of dwindling away and dry- 
ing np, as it were, for want of use. 

We have seen in one or two families educated native womm, 
whose whole appearance and manner presented a marked craitiaat 
to that of their countrvwomen in general. Their understandings 
had been opened, their curiosity was alive — not the vulgar 
instinct (^ kiquisitiveness which is strong in all natives, but the 
healthily-developed curiosity which leads to the deure of know- 
ledge for its own sake. Tlie very features of these native ladies 
wwe more refined than usual, and in spite of their colour, dress, 
and language, we felt able to converse upon equal terms with than, 
without attempting to bring our thoughts and expressions to a 
level low enough for their comprehension. 

We have Eaid that we look upon the movement for educating 
and elevating native women asime of the indirect influences of 
Christianity. We say indirect, because it is not an effort, or series 
of efforts, made by Christians to enlighten Emd convert the 
Hindus, but (and we think it more likely to be durable on that vexy 
account) it is a movement begun and carried on by the natives 
themselves, by men educated and influential — not Christians, or 
their influence would have been gone, and their countrymen 
would have despised and suspected, instead of being led by them — ■ 
but by men educated in the Elphinstone or other similar Insti- 
tutions, vliere, though Christian faith is not taught, they could 
not escape inhaling from our law, literature, and morals, some of 
the spirit of the religion on which these are founded. 
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It imean m 
MabwamBlt in Bombay formed tbemselves into a Soci^y for 
mntiui impToremeDt, called the " Students' Literaty and Scien- 
tific Sodet^." It was a part of their plan that the members 



nnbay 
mntoai improTemeDt, called the " Students' Literaty and Scien- 
tific Sodet^." It was a part of their plan that the members 
tiiaald tmfoae essays on different subjects, to be read at their 
pedotlical meetings ; tad during the first year many of these 
j ossyB were on subjects connected vith the social condi- 

tioD of vomen in India. Much interest was thus excited, 
' and curiosity awakened ; and at length the enthusiasm of 

tlie BtadestB responded to an earnest appeal at the conclu- 
sion ef an essay on Female Education, by fiyramjee Curset-* 
jee. It was resohed ** on the spot" that a commencemeot 
shoiild be made ; several members of the Elphinstone Institution 
Tolunteered their services as teachers ; and on the twenty-second 
ef October 1849, foiu P{u«ee and three Maratha schools were 
(^wiied. At first these seven schools were all taught by the 
volunteers from tke Elphinstone Institution, who could only 
attend three hours daily ; but in a few months, the liberali^ of 
some Paisee gentlemen enabled die Maiu^ng Committee to 
appoint r^^Iar masters, and from that dme the number of 
pupils began to inaease. In die Farsee schools the nnmbers 
rose dunng tlie year 1850 from 44 to 203, ^d in six 
months the Maratlia schools increased from 40 to 124. When 
paid masters were iqipoiiited, two of the Parses schools, being 
near together, were am^gamated, so that thmr were reduced 
to six. Once during the year they were publicly examined, 
and with satisfactory results, die children having made as much 
'progress as could be expected in reading and other actual studies, 
and — what is wore important — appearing to have acquired a 
cert^Q amount of intelligent interest in them. 

During the following year, 1851, the three Farsee schools 
cODtioued to flourish, and their nnmbers were nearly doubled, 
a.ltliough a great many children had been withdrawn, parUy on 
accoitnt of their betrothals, and partly because, as they grew old. 
their parents required them at home. In the three Maratha 
schools, however, there was no increase of the numbers, in conse- 
qaence of the people's laziness and prejudices. In the Third 
General B^ort of the Students' Society we find these words :^ 

** We bire now located all the schooli in clean and my npnrtroenta ; 
supplied them «itli ichool-fumiture, with pictiirei, with amft, and with 
Bchool-booki compiled espresal}' for the ^arpose ; placed tliem under the 
instnictimt of toielliEcnt and euthutiutic leacheti, and sppointtd Super- 
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MtndenU fram usoiif our ovn WIr (a rait mhI nuniM th«M ; — ud wbit 
hare bMS tiM remits t— DUhMrtenisf bcjoBd Buuvre, m fw u tha 

Hindu portion of the mmmunity U coDCwnei]. Tbe grMt msjorilj of tk« 
indolent Hnhntttas, for wbou berulit tbe {reatcit exeitioni bav« beta made, 
■till kRow theii cbltdrea to ignre in Ibofa vulgar esbibttioni that are to be 
•a cMiitantir «itaewed in the iiland, of a few wrefched nrehiiiB baddled 
tegither in a dianal room (litutud in anme squalid gulijr, witboiit tight or 
air} squatting round a Funtojee, bimself balf-aakad and stupid, and jabber- 
ing Bwaj injtterious paragraphi in barbsrcus Mabratti, of wbicb neitbtt 
tbef nor the teacher who prafetau to be able to enlighten then can explain 



The Report tlien goes on to state that at that time the chief objec- 
tion made to the schools was, that tbe children were taught too 
much, and there was a particular distaste &>r geogr^by, " which," 
we are told, " is considered hy tbe Hindus as tbe most dangerous 
of all sciences to Ui^t t^igion." The write then contrasta the 
apathy and pr^udice of tbe Hindus with the enteiprise and liber- 
^Ity of the Panees ; and aftei giving a very encouraging account 
of the progress made by tbe schools of the latter during the year, 
adds, — " The answering in the Farsee schools in geography, uith- 
metic, and reading in Gi^rat», was most creditable to children of 
such an age (from six to eleveii); but more particularly grati- 
fying was tiie intelligence of the pupils, and the anxiety plainly 
visible in their beaming faces to do credit to their teachers by 
the accuracy of their answers." As (ar as prepress in knowle^ 
went, however, the pupils in two of the Maratha schools, where the 
attendance had boMi regular, made a very creditable appearance, 
although their prejudiced parents sent theni irieguhurly and unwil- 
lingly. The third Maratha school was injured by an incompetent 
master, as well as a removal which took place during the year Irom 
one part of Bombay to another ; and these two causes sufficiently 
accounted for its unsatisfactory state at the be^nning of 1852. 

On the sixteenth of June 1851 a new school had been opened. 
It was designed for tiie instruction of Hindu girls in Gujeratii and 
specially of such as belonged to the trading or Banyan castes. 
Great interest was taken in It by some of the leading Banyan 
merchants, and in conseqorace it was soon highly fiourishing. 
We make one more extract from the Report of this year, relatmg 
to this new school. After pointing out the great improvemeDt 
eflfected in the conduct and manners of the children attending it, 
tbe master observes : — " From my own personal observation, it 
appears to me that most of the girls when they' entered the 
school could not have known whether it was proper <» impn^er 
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to abitse their masters vtA pareats ; zaii when tbcj were aslctd 
whetl^r an abusive term should be used or not, the reply mts, 
that one ought to baoo fmtr tn •nivim ! " The books and course 
of inttroction in this schoi^ an the same as tko«e used ia the 
Parsee schools. 

Early in the tbUoning year, 1852, a foorth Parsee school waa 
opened at Mazagon. 'I^ numbers, lioirevor, in the three origi- 
Bal sdools diminished daring the yeari bo that at its close thera 
«eie not so many hr fourteen in the four schools as during the 
precedii^ jeu thine had been in the three. These four, howevw, 
continued to be highly efficient, and the numhns, even with this 
duBinntion, were <h>nble those i^the four Hindu schools. In the 
Maratha schools during the year there was only an incraasa of ^ht 
pueils ; but trf the two iitt a highly favi»»ble report was made, 
and even the third was said to be improung. The Banyan schocJ, 
from wliicb so nodi was expected, did not flouriah during the 
year, and from a raiiety of adrcrse cucumstancea the numbo's 
auik fnna fortT-four to twenty-two. AHc^jether there were 615 
girls under metiuctioa oa the first of January 1863, and during 
that year there was a sli^ increiM. We quote a passage front 
the R^mrt read beforetha Qmemai an the twenty-second itf April 
1854, at the aonua) exammalioB and dutiibution of prises, and 
' which givee ia a few words tdl the inforauiXioa required. " The 
number of schools under tte charge of ijte Students' Society," we 
ve told, " is ei^t — nam^, foor Parsee uid four Hindu. The 
nnmber of girls is 628, viz. 403 Patsees and 125 Hindus. Tha 
number of Superiittendesits of t^ schools is 16, being selected 
with doe care Irom amcai^ the members of the Society. The 
number of ma^,er6 is 25. In the Paisee schools, I am h^py to 
■ay, there are two girls' miatresaes. This ts a beginning of ^e 
nost important kind. The localities ^ the schools are, 
for the Parsee girls, one in the Fort, one in Ghandanwadee, 
one in Agiaree Lane, and one in Maiagon. This last sdiool has 
been in esi^ence only during the lart two years, and has be«i 
supported by tbe philan.thiopy of six Parsee gentlemen. Ute 
Hindu gills' schools are situate, one in a house in the conpound 
of Juggonath Sunkersetjee, Esquire, one in Simpeewadee, one m 
LohiU^chat, and o«e in Kalbadarie Hoad." In other respecU 
the schoob seem to have been much ia the same state as the 
y^ar before, the progress of the pupils being as satisfactory as 
could be expected, considering the numerous Asadvantages under 
which all efforts for female education must be carried on in this 
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taautrf. I^nee the beginning of 1854 a second Banyan' school 
bas been added, tuking nine schools altogetkei. At tke last 
publiG sumioatien, held on the fowrth c^Febniary 1S56, at whkb 
Uie prasoQt G«T«nor General was pnsent, tbeie were assemtJed 
654 girls ; bnt wo bdiere that the number actoallj teceaving 
instruction in the acbooh of BMnbaj ii nesriy a thousand. We 
have now completed om historical sketch of the me and progress 
of ftmale eduration in Bombay, and before notieng the results 
ofthe morement in other nuts of the country, wm say a tbw 
words on points connected with the internal ■ 



ofthe morement in other parts of the countr;, 

ment of the 
schools thenueWes. 

We see, in the first i^ac^ that they were opened by, and 
have been to a great flxtmt supported and managed by NatiTes; 
and it is to this &ct that the success of the scheme must in a 
great degree be attributed. Had the same measures been taken by 
Europeans, it is probable that no such results would have followed ; 
fi» the prqudices of theNatives in general i^^nst female education 
are eztremelr strong, and nothing leas than the Biahmanical 
8ancti<m would have sufficed to reconcile thmn to the idea. As it 
was, the difficulties of the undertaking weie very great sjid 
numerous, and indeed still are so. Among the Hindus especiailly, 
the jealousy, pr^udices, and (ears which must be overcome before 
the people can be induced to send their little girls, are almost 
incredible; and even when they do send them, they do it unwil- 
lingly and without heartiness, taking every opportunity of keeping 
Uiem away upon some pretext or oUier, and never allowing tnera 
to remun long enough to profit much by the instruction ^ven 
them. In reference to these subjects we quote a passage at 
r^dom from the Report for 1853, page 20, as a specimen : — 
" From the following statement it will be perceived that one-third 
of the whole number of pupils were newly admitted during the 
year, an equal number of the old ones having left; and it still 
continues to be a matter of deep r^ret that there is no improve- 
ment in the regularity of attendance, the general rate of attendance 
being about fifteen days within a month." Again, on the same 
page we find the following : — " It is to be lamented, however, 
that just at the age atwhich the advanced girls have begUn to enjoy 
their studies, and their intellect to develop, they shall in all pro- 
bability be removed shortly ^m the school."* These two 

* Bf wiy of Kconntbg for the dm of Uii ■axiliw; *erb in tha alwra 
imitMiea, wa would obtwn that Oa Iwuiwd Sccntsr; of th« Societj wu as 
liiih swUlsman. 
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^ B w«re intended to refer in<»« particularly to the Muatha 
School No. 1, but we find the same complaint contionally repeated 
with reference to dl the kIiooIs; and in s|)ite of prizes for 
MguUc attendance, and every effort that can be made to counter- 
act the evil, it still remains a drawback and hindrance to entire 
succeae. The girla are generally removed when about eleven 
years of age. We find on one occasion the average age of the 
girls in the first class of the Parsee School No. 1 to be niae years, 
and in another school the average standing of the first class 
girls is t«ro and a half years. 

Besides the more obvious causes for this premature removal of 
the children, such' as early marriages and the demand for their 
services at homei there is another of some importance— viz. that 
the schools are all conducted by men. A few attempts have 
been niade on several occasions to employ the elder girls as 
monit(»B, and we find here and there scattered through the 
Reports fiivourable notices of them; but iiponthe whole, the plan 
does not seem to have succeeded, and female superintendence still 
remains a desideratum, which under present circumstances it 
seetns difficult to supply. On this subject we find the following 
pass^e in the Fourtn Report of the Students' Society, p. 11: — 
" The great drawback at present evidently is, that with the 
slight exceptions just adverted to, all instruction of the schools is 
conducted, superintended, and planned by men. While *this 
oontinuw we cannot perhaps reasonably expect that children will 
be flowed to continue in our schools to a more advanced age 
than that at which they are generally- removed at present — viz. 
between the age of ton and twelve, at which time of life the 
edncadon of ^Is in European countiiee may be said to have 
■carcflly commenced." 

One or two other subjects should be slightly noticed before we 
moceed. In the first place, the girls in the schools managed by the 
Students' Society are all of tolerably high caste ; the lowest castes 
not being, we believe, admitted. However much we may r^ret 
that there should be these exclusions, wo can scarcely wonder at 
them. We ought never to forget that the schools are essentially 
Native ; and whilst we English so far give way to Native prejudices 
as to sanction the exclusion of low caste people irom the benefits 
of railway travelling, WB cannot expect a more enlightened and 
liberal system at the hands of the Natives themselves. We are 
glad to hear, however, that separate schools exist for low castes In 
Bombay. From a Table given in the Society's FilUi Report, for the 
TOL. lU. — NO. II. 61 
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parpose of sUowiog the proportions of cutes in the Hindu schools, 
we find there are forty-four Maratha PurbUoos aadoBo Guzeratbi 
Puibhoo, eight Maratlia and three Guzerathi Brahmans, twenty-six 
Slienvis, seventeen Sonars, twenty-eight Banyans, and thirty-seven 
Sbimpees. Of other castes the numbers are insignificant ; so that 
Pnrbhoos oad Sbimpees or tailors appear most alive to the advan- 
tages of female education. But as it is difficult to ascerbun the 
numerical proportions of the different castes in Bombay, and as 
the siCuation of the schools (one we know being in Sbimpeewadee) 
and other local influences may have a great deal to do with this 
result, we cannot draw from it uiy general conclusions. 

We have now a -few words to say about the means by which 
the schools are supported. A great deal was done, particularly 
at first, by the liberality of Native gentlemen ; aad in the numb« 
to be thus honourably mentioned we would include those young 
and voluntary teachers who, persevering in their difficult under- 
taking for so many months at the ezpenee of time and enet^es — 
more valuable than money, — not only inspired confidence in the 
xainds of the people, and assisted in breaking thioagh their 
pr^udices, but also enabled the Society to open the schools at - a 
very trifling cost, and wait until a certain measure of success had 
given them a claim to public support. We have already men- 
tioned the liberality of the four Parsee gentlemen who enabled 
the 'Society to place paid teachers over the schools for two years. 
This period has long since expired, but the establishments have 
always been supported, and still are, by voluntary c<mtributions ; 
so that Government, finding them prosper so well without their 
assistance, do not think it advisable at present to set aside any 
part of the grant-in-aid fund for their support. From some of 
the Reports we find that the schools have not been altogether 
free from pecuniary troubles and difficulties ; but we can scarcely 
believe that either the European or Native population of Bombay 
will ever allow these genuine fruits of advancing civilisation 
among the inhabitants of India to fall and decay for want of 
adequate support. 

Regarding such schools as, in imitation of the example set at 
Bombay, have been established in other large towns of Western 
India, we must content ourselves with giving a few particulais, 
enlarging only upon those which appear especially interesting or 
important. 

The first we shall mention is that at Tanna, which is an 
off-shoot from the schools of Bombay, and under the same manage- 
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ment. It appears that m March 1862 a non-officia] deputation 
of the Committee of the Students* Society visited this town at the 
»queat of some members who resided there, and aAer consulting 
with the more influentiat of the inhabitants, in the Na^ve Library, 
resolved fa> open three schools, two for Gujerati and one for 
Maratba children. House-room was secnred on the same 
day ; Puntojees &r collecting the girls were engaged ; half » 
dozen yonng men, students and ez-students of the Government 
English School, volunteered their services as teachere, and a Com- 
mittee of Superintendence was organised. Subscriptions were 
raised, books and mi^s supplied by the Students' Society, and all 
prospered for the first few montl^. But although the progress 
made by the girls was satisfactory to the members of the Com- 
mittee, who twice visited and examined the schools, and although 
great interest was taken in them by the English residents, before 
the end of one year the number of pupils had so greatly diminish.- 
ed, that "the few girls" who remained in February 1863 "were all 
taught in a room in the Government School-house, where at first the 
Parseo girls alone used to meet;" and now there is bnt one school, 
numbering only fifteen pupils. It is difficult to account for 
this, OF to understand why the Natives of Tanna are atoro . 
reluctant ta join the mareh of intellect than those of many othec 
places which ate about equal in size nnd ntuch further removed 
fittm the seat of Government. Iti the absence of all data on 
which to form an opinion, the only reason we can assign for the 
diBerence is, that at Tanna, instead of being the spontaneous 
growth of the soil, the idea was an importation from Bombay— 
an influence from without, instead of a necessity which had been 
felt .ind acknowledged. All the schools we have thus noticed 
were established by, and are under the management of the Stu- 
dents' Society of Bombay. 

But the scheme once put into practice, was soon enthusi- 
astically caught up, and the example zealously followed wherever 
any number of newly-educated and enlightened Natives were to- 
be found. At no place were this enthusiasm and zeal more con- 
spicuous than at Poona, where, as at Bombay, the schools were 
at first conducted by volunteer teachers, and great eSbrts made to 
equal, and even improve, the system; some instruction in English 
being given as well as in the vernacular. The first school was 
opened in July 1851, and a second almost immediately after. 
The attendance at both in February 1852 amounted to forty girls. 
Curing the ensuing year the Committee, fearing that thft 
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financeB of tli« schools might receiTe a uriotu blow ovine to tha 
departim of Sir Erakine Peny, irho had Tory libenlly aided 
in Bupporting them, applisd to the Committee of the Doma 
Fund for a grant ; and, as we are told, " the teady and libecal 
response from the Duxna Committee to an appeal oa behalf of 
the schools, removed every apprehension, and enabled the Schot^ 
Committee to establish a third school in Pnt Vitnl, the southern 
quarter of the city."* 

The number of girls taught at the three schools in February 1853 
was 237 ; the average attendance being about 200. Since that time 
the kutitutions have not advanced in anything like the same rado, 
the number being still three, and the pupils about two hundred. 
At Belgaum, though a large town, witb many Fuiopeana in ill 
neigh bouihood, the greatest opponlion has been made to die 
est^Kshment of female schools, so that a year ago there wss 
nothii^ of the kind there ; while Dharwar, a comparatiTely un- 
important place about forty miles distant, could Imast of a vary 
flourishing one, with about forty pupils. Meetings had more than 
once been convened at Belgaum by former Collectors, and plana 
made for the purpose, but they had all fallen to the ground ; n<a 
until September 1855 was a Kative female school r^ulaily 
established there. The higher castes, however, still refuse to 
send their daughters to be taught by men, and the opposition 
continues so great, that only sixteen girls, none of them Brah- 
manees, attend. But these circumstances, which at first sight 
appear so adverse, have given rise to one on many accounts both 
significant and encouraging : — the educated mother, wife, and 
daughter of a Native gentleman, a Brahman, who holds 
a high office under Government, have taken up the cause, and 
not only u»e alt their influence in persuading their Native frimds to 
cast ofi' their pr^udices and educate their daughters, but in older 
to meet the objection of the higher castes to male tuition, have 
consented to carry (m a school under their own superintendence, 
and in their own house, the daughter herself being the mistress. 
She has now a class of seventeen little Brahmanee girls daily 
leceiving instructions at her hands, assisted by her mother and 
grandmother ; and thus, including the sixteen before mentioned, 
there are thirty-three ^rls in the two schools of Belgaum. We 
think this fact deserving of notice, both on account of its novdty, 
and also because we hope that it is the first (raits of a large har- 
vest of similar e^rts on the part of the women of India. 
* Beport o[ Eiimiution Fwbs Fimalt ScbMla, 185t. 
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In a few othffl places ako the great cause <^ female educatioR 
has been taken tip. At Ratni^herry there is a school with thir^ 
pu[nls, one at Sholapore with seventy-flTe, one at Suiat with 
fmtj, one at Ahmedouggur — all supported by private subscrip- 
tions. There are also Uiree Native female schools at Ahmedabiui, 
oont&imng four hundred giris, and supported by Native gentlemen. 

To avoid repetition we have purposely refrained from mentioning 
the books and course of instruction pursued in each set of 
schools separately, as they are nearly the same in all. We will 
now quote one or two pass^es from the Reports, in order to show 
what sort of education the sons of India are endeavouring to giv« 
her daughters. Our first example shall be taken from ^e Report 
on the Parsee School No. 1, in the Fort of Bombay. We find 
that the first class were examined in December 1853 in the Moral 
Class Book as &r as page XIO, in the Balmitra or "Children's 
Friend" up to page 121, and in the Gozerathi Header 
to page 49 ; and also in the ge<^raphy of Europe and Asia. 
" The pupils," we are told, " revl and explun the Guzerathi 
Reader imperfectly, but in the Balmitra they are well off. 
In dictation they acquitted themselves better than many 
grown-up persons. In general knowledge their proficiency is cre- 
ditable. In gec^raphy they are not so much' advanced as they 
ought to be. The working in Berlin wool of some of the pupils 
was very nice. Composition pretty good." The girls of the 
second class were examined in the Onyan Bodhak or " Know- 
ledge Impaiter ;" those of the third class in the same work, and 
those of the lower classes were at various stages of learning to read, 
write, and spell. All the children were pretty well advanced in 
arithmetic, the first class doing simple multiplication and divi- 
sion , and the rule of three ; while the last was of course learning 
to count. School No. 2, in Cliundunwadee, seems to have been 
still more advanced ; the i^;es <^ the pupils in the first class 
varied between seven and twelve years, and their studies are thus 

S'ven : — " Balmitra to p^e 250, Tachan Patmala to page 75. 
atlines of grammar, geography of India, Berlin-wool works, 
gallery lessons, letters-writing, stories and songs. In arithmetic 
Uie girl monitor has advanced as far as decimals ; four girls know 
vulgar fractions, and one simple division." Tlie Report goes on 
to say, — " We were much satisfied with the general i^pearance of 
the school. The children displayed habits of order and cleanliness 
in a remarkable degree, and th^ all seemed cheerful and active. 
In reading, the whole class acquitted itself well. Questions put on ■ 
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Bubjecta in their teit-books were answered verj Batighctwilj. 
Tliey &lso anawered all the questions on foreign subjects without 
failure. . . . Their knowledge of geography was very yagos 
and imperfect," &c. 

In the Hanthi schools we find almost the same books, in 
Haratha instead of Guierathi translations, with the addition of 
JEaof's Fables. " The girls of the first class acquitted thoa- 
seWes with e$se in reading, parsing easy and simple seatences, in 
pointing out most of the countries and the capital towns of 
Asia on maps, and in working out simple questions in the 
rule of three." Needle-work is also taught. The follow- 
ing is a list of studies in which the first class of the 
Poona school were examined in 1853 : — " .^^p's Fables (new 
edition) ; Renunishedheek (Evils of Debt), 50 pages ; Catechiun 
of the History of the Mahrattas, 60 pages ; rudimentary tessrau 
in grammar ; parsing ; general acquaintance with the maps of 
India and Asia ; dictation ; arithmetic as for as the rule of three; 
mental arithmetic. In addition to these, the pupils had occasional 
lessons in sewing &oni a tailor." In most of these studies 
the progress of the pupils was pronounced "verygood" oi " yetrj 
fair' by the examiners. 

Of the books mentioned, many are obviously translations htm 
well-known European school books. Some, however — the first, 
second, and third readii^ books called Dnyan Bodliak or Know- 
ledge Imparter, for instance— are original compilations published 
for the purpose by the Students' Society at Bombay. Amongst 
the translations we were amused and surprised to find our old 
French friend Berquin's " L'Amje des Enfiinbs" in ibs Eastern 
dress ; and this is but one instance of many to prove the 
popularity of this excellent work, originally written for French 
children, and consisting of Jittie moral stories and plays, appa- 
rendy intensting only to the boys and girls of civilised Europe. 
This small and unpretending volume has become the class-book 
of the world, and its beautiful Maratha translation creates as 
great an interest in the minds of the littie g^rls of India as in those 
of France, England, and Italy. We are rather sorry to see so 
much time spent upon, and prominence given to Berlin-wool 
work, whilst all kinds of plain sewing are comparatively neglected 
and lightiy esteemed. We find the same thing slightiy noticed 
in one or two of the Reports. For instance, in that for 1853 we 
read, with reference to the Maratha schools,—" During the last 
year needle-work has been introduced, superintended by a tailor 
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empWed for the purpose. In this, however, httle oi do progress 
ie maoe. A good deal of the time of the girls appears to lave been 
spent in Berlin-wool ; but eyen amongst grown-up giria I could not 
meet with a specimen of a few plain neat stitches which agiil of even 
five years old might be expected to do." We agree with the 
nriter of the R«port in the superior importance of the few plain 
neat sUtches ; but we imagine there is, as usual, some kind 
of caste jealousy or feeling about this. Tlie Hindus look upon 
it as beneath taiy (Hie but a derzie to do plain work, and indeed 
dislike useful employment of any kind, especially for their 
women, unless it is the particular calling of the caste. Fancy- 
work being a kind of accomplishmait or amusement, is not open 
to the same objection in Native eyes, and indeed it is certainly 
much better than nothing, and has its uses both in interesting 
the mind and teaching desterity in the use of the fingers. 

From all that has been stated, we think that the friends 
of female education in India have much to encourage them. 
Somewhat under two thousand girls are now receiving instruc- 
tion in this Presidency, where seven years ago no general plan 
of female education had been proposed, and where it was then 
confined to the few girls taught in missionary establishments. 

We know that many objections may be made to tliis kind of 
secular education ; that many of the best friends of Xativa 
education are inclined to cavil at it in this form. " If the Native 
women are to be taught," say they, " why not give them educa- 
tion in the best form ; why not make a great effort, engage good 
mistresses, teach them boldly everything that it most concerns 
humanity to know ? Why repeat tlie mistake already made in 
the education of the men, and raise up a people who, deprived of 
their own faith, can take refuge in no other r' But it b much 
easier to talk than to act ; and whilst many can hold forth on 
this theme in the most convincing manner, nothing can be done. 
The thing is not possible. The children would not be sent to 
the schools on such conditions ; and if they were on any other, we 
think it would be questionable morality to teach them what it is 
the direct and expressed will of their parents that they should not 
know. Besides, the mistake, if such it is, has been made. The 
men ofinfluence are alreadysufBcieiitly imbued with European ideas 
to desire the education of the women ; and it is from them that the 
movement in its favour has originated. Shall we now, having 
taught them so for what is right, draw back from the natural 
consequences of our teaching ? Will our doing so remedy the 
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loTfl of dispUy, the te&dency to cram, and all the other ilnpOTfec- 
tioiu BO coQBtKntly uiged agaioat the schools ? The Natives wiU 
advance now, vbether we wish it or not. Had we not beUer 
watch, enconraget and, as far as possible, direct the jDovement, 
instead of leaving it to their unassisted and undirected efforts ? 

There is anotKei consideration, too, which should not be for- 
gotten. Endeavours have been made by missionaries, English, 
Sratch, Grerman, and American, to convert the Hindus through 
the medium of schools, but with ,liltle success, for the first 
eonversiou threatens the school with luin ; and a Gomau 
missionary not Jong ago confessed tons that his brethren were 
unable, and indeed unwilling, to make any attempts at converting 
the children in their schools on that very account. Tliey could 
only do what is being done in the schoob we have been discussing, 
—endeavour to awaken the intellects and enlighten the minds of 
their pupils, and trust that, having thus been led to abandon grada- 
ally their own superstitions, they, or at least their children, will be 
more ready at some future time to receive and embrace the 
truths of Christianity. We do not ourselves much dread the 
im^inary picture of an infidel nation. Such, we hope and 
believe, cannot last. It would be as it has been before, — a 
nation in a transition state. But believiog as we do that even- 
tually the truth wilt prevail in India and in all the world, 
we hail the advancement of civilisation, the gradually decreas- 
ing influence of caste, and the abandonment of old prejudices 
and superstitions ; for all these are tending, under the good pro- 
vidence of God, to the same great end. Conversion in India must 
be promoted amongst adults by steady and persevering preaching — 
and even this will not, we fear, bo very successful with this gene- 
ration ; " to preach the Gospel" is a duty committed to the 
Church on earth, and results are In the hands of God. But any 
attempts to institute schools in which Christianity must be taught 
would be fatal to female education ; for the Natives in general so 
little feel the advantages of knowledge, that they would never ou 
its account alone expose their daughters to the risk of conversion. 

The other real objection made to these schools (and it is one 
which weighs both with Europeans a^d Natives), -is the want of 
female superintendence and Instructioa ; but to obtain this must 
be the work of time. When we consider all the difficulties <^ 
the. case, we do not conceive that it would be possible or desirable 
to procure iKnglish mistresses for ail these schools ; and altbougli 
one might be usefully employed at the head of a nonual school 
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in Bombay* evm that one mij^Iit rouse the jealous auspicion of the 
Natives so as to prevent them trom sendiag their little girla. 
Under these ciicumstances we must wait until there are a few 
more educated women in the country willing and able to instruct 
others ; and we do not despair of seeing the example already 
set at BelgaiuD, and we bear also at Nuggur, pretty 
generally followed in a few years. Meanwhile, such efforts 
on the part of Indian ladies ehould be encouraged to the 
uttermost. The good work once begun by themselves, it is 
our part and duty to aid, direct, aod guide them in it, and by no ' 
means to check or discourage the ardour of our NatiTe fiiends. 
True, th^motires maybe defective and their works imperfect, 
but with our purer religion and clearer light, we may gradually 
do much to correct what is amiss, and supply what is deficient. 
Let us use the means at our dispose, and not sit down idly to 
lament that they are no better. We may blame Government for 
this, or the Natives for that ; but are unable to modify the actions 
of either. We can, aAer all, only take things as they are, and use 
them ; but let each <^ ua be quite sure }hat we do use them, 
bonestty and well. 



Abt. VII.— sir EBSKINE PERRY'S " BIRD'5-ETE 

VIEW OF INDIA." 

A Bird'^'Sye View of India, mlh Sxiracia from a Journal 
iept tH the Provinces, Nepal, be. By SiR ERSKIut Perey, 
M -P., late Chief Justice of Bombay. Fcap. Svo. London : 
Murray, 1865. 

Vtn the least of literary evils in this book-making age is the 
Wiormous quantity of trash inflicted upon a rather giMd-natured, 
Mueb-enduritig public, in the shape of what the publisheis are 
pleased to call (in grave irony surely) " light works of travel" '. 
Physicians with their ** holidays," lawyers with their " vacation 
ramhles," students with their " excursions and pedestrian jour- 
aifs," and the herd of idle tourists "without number numbarless," 
VOL. lu. — wo. u. 62 
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that rush into print, giving their impTassioti on Anything and 
everything, have enveloped in a wildemeu of commonplace, 
whatever is vorth knowing or seeing in almost every country, 
whether in the old world or the new. 

India, which hitherto in great measnte haa escaped this lit«sry 
pestilence, is now fast becoming a prey to it ; and one cannot bnt 
contemplate with something like dismay the rapid increase of frivo- 
lous books bearing sudi titles as " Says and Tears in the East," 
"Winter Tour in India," "Scramble in Scinde,"&c. that have with- 
in thelastfew years been published in such profusion. The most 
recent specimen of the class to which we refer that has come 
under our notice, is the "Bird's-Eye View of India" by Sir 
Erskine Perry; a reason apparently for the publication of which is, 
that it is meant foi the special use and guidance of the class of 
writers on India most to be dei»;ecated, — "the traveller who 
should contemplate a three or four months' trip in India," and 
who of course writes about everything, sees evK'ything, through 
a folse medium, and misrepresents everything. 

Ciood books on India — written by competent persons liaring 
the requisite knowledge, with the will ana leisure to use it Ua 
illustrating the character of Indian institutions, the manners, 
customs, and life of the Indian people — are greatly wanted ; and 
our chief quarrel with the class of books we have been 
specially referring to, is not only that thb is not done, though 
attempted by them, but tint their production has the mischievous 
effect of preventing it being done by others ; for the number of 
silly and ignorant publications about India disgust people with 
the whole subject, so that when a really good book makes its 
appearance, it is not likely to invite the attention of the public. 

The announcement of a work on India by the late Chief Justice 
of Bombay, though little calculated to rdse in a community which 
knew him well any high expectations of its value to Indian litera- 
ture, yet no doubt excited some curiosity amongst us, and caused 
us to speculate as to whether the contents would illustrate Bundry 
crotchets and opinions which the author had previously expressed. 

Sir Erskine has long been a candidate for distinction, and has 
tried to obtain it in various ways. Whether auimatod by a 
desire for fame in the comparatively pure form which Milton 
celebrates as 

" Tbst Itst infirmity of nobU minds," 
or under influences more genial to " sinful clay," wo do not 
undertake to determine; but the fact itself is certain. He 
has done a portion of Savigny into English, indited letters 
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on Law Refcwm to his friend " pidn John,"* engaged in 
educational controversies with missionaries, elaborated educa- 
tional Reports, and laboriously edited a selection of his decisions 
in the Supreme Court of Bombay, for the special enlightennient of 
sudi as are not initiated into tlie mysteries of Oriental life and 
the application of " English Law to India." Relying upon his 
Indian experience, he has appeared belbre Committees of both 
Bouses of Parliament to give evidence on Indian subjects, has 
stood up in his place in the House of Commons to advocate 
ludian Reforms on similar grounds, and now he comes before us 
as the writer of a book about India, claiming attention mainly ota. 
account of his personal acquaintance with the country and people. 
Sir Erskine, however, haa not commanded " success" in dealing 
with the various subjects we have enumerated ; nor, we fear, can 
it be said that lie has in all cases " deserved it." His labours on 
Savigny have not perhaps materially aided in extending a know- 
ledge of that great jurist's writings, nor havehis lucubrations oti 
Law Reform produced much practical result ; but the efforts, 
such as they were, are at least praiseworthy. The educational 
measures of Sir Erskine and his coadjutors have been less satis- 
factory. The rigid investigation to which the system they so 
lauded and upheld has been recently subjected, will, we have 
l«ason to believe, only confirm, when the reports of the examin- 
ers are made public, what was previously suspected by most per- 
.sons, — ^that the whole thing has been little better than a system of 
cramming and sham. The " Cabeb Ilitjstrativk of Omental 
Life" will be found, as regards Oriental life, rather to illustrate 
the author's vanity; andaslotheapphcationsof Law, we believe 

* Soma of oar readeii vill no doubt TememlieT tb* omuIdd on which clie 
pTweuC Lord Chief Justice oF Eui^Uuil, Lard Cumplwl), took to liimaelf Ihs 
tabrimut of "Pl^uJolin" whidihas ever since stuck to him. When Attor- 
ns; Geuerai uid the " rajected of Dudlejr," he appe&red b«fore tlie citizeiii of 
EUiDbur|;li u a caiiilidiita to represeut them in Parhameat on tha eloTation kC 
Jeffrey to the Scottish Beuclj. The Whig pbcemea were rather in bad odouf, 
and ths i«arued AttornGT QeueTal, vheQ aiiiiauxly feeliug liis wa; with the 
ptceton, deprecated his being lucked upou as a liigh and kuighted lagal rfuiie- 
tioDar; aod a member of U. M.'s Goiemmeut, — ■' Le wished the humble 
indiiidaat who was sulicitiuK tlieir euffra^es merely to bv thought of u 
' plain John CampbtU.' " 

CuciouEl; enough, the ErRt public appearance of oar late emiutnt Qoianiac 
" ' ' t with the theu Sir John Caiiipbeti, six moDtha after- 



wnrds, for the repreeentatiou of the City of Edinburgh la Furiiament. Party 
■piiiC ran high — Xord James Ramaay, Just fresh (ram College, belonged to tlie 
Tory party, Uien very nnpopolar, aud was jeerad at by the niob as (he " Bay 



Bamtay," though the ability he displayed iu the stormy area of a huitiugi, 
«nn at (hat early age, xliowed be was no common gieraun. The Boy lUmsay 
liM lioH (tiM ibot ahead of " plaio John" in the raet of atatetnaiwibip' 
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there is nothing special of pecnliar about any of them, if we except 
the notorious cases of gambling ia opium, which eznted bo much 
attention on account of the enormous sums at stake. Sir Erskine 
was wont rather to pride himself on these, as he was singular 
unongst the Judges in India for the opinion which he held, and 
which was afterwards confirmed on appeal to the Privy ConncI), 
when they reversed the decision arrived at by the Supreme Court 
of Bombay. 

Judging from the recent public career of oui late Chief Justice, 
we conclude that a leading object of his ambition is to have him- 
self looked upon as an authority at home on India and Indian 
tnbjects. On every fitting opportunity he is careful to proclaim 
the extent of his Indian service, and the opportunities he has 
had of acc[uiring knowledge and informatioQ about Indian in- 
stitutions and Indian people. On his first public appearance in 
England after his retura from India, before the Lords' Committee 
on Indian Territories, he stated that be had been " nearly twelve 
years a Judge in the Supreme Court of Bombay, and five and a 
half years of the period Chief Justice." He informed the Com- 
mons' Committee more in detail, that " during the eleven and a 
half years I was in India, I used to occupy^ all the vacation-time 
I had, which was very considerable, in going about difi'erent paAs 
of India, passing through the country, 'generaJly speaking, at 
marching pace, twelve or fourteen miles a day. I took all possible 
6pportunities of going abont to visit the Law Courts, and become 
acquainted, as I necessarily should, with the members of the 
Judicial Service of India." His peculiar knowledge of the 
Judicial Service and the Honourable Company's Law Courts was 
very fully displayed in the evidence he gave before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees abovementioned — evidence which, whether 
we consider the caricature it drew of the judicial procedure in the 
Mofussil districts of the Bombay Presidency, or the sapient sug- 
gestions made for its reform, may safely be characterised as t£e 
most curious given on the occasion before the Committee of ^thei 
House of Parliament. 

The public appearances of Sir Erakine in the House of Commoiu 
on Indian subjects, whether relating to education, the Indian 
Army, the use of torture in the collection of revenue, or the 
annexation of Native States, have not been particularly happy as 
displays either of special knowledge regarding the questions them- 
selves, or of aptitude and wisdom in his mode of handling them. 

When we come to test the much -vaunted knowledge and 
experience of India by an examination of the " Bird's-Eye Yisw," 
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tlte result, we are sorry to say, is infinitely worse. It would be 
difficult, we believe, to discover anywhere, iu the same brief space, 
Bomuchofconceitihalfknowledge, erroneous assumptions, and crude 
opinions, as we find crammed into this little volume. Why Sic 
Erskine should have published it at all, is a puzzle to us. Surely, 
it argu6d little of the " wisdom of the serpent" on his part when 
he enaUed his opponents to judge of his Indian experiences from 
a volume in almost every page of which blunders and crudities of 
all sorts are displayed. He tells us in the Preface with rather 
slovenly English (of which the work itself abounds in numerous 
examples), that he had purported to deliver the substance of the 
first portion in two lectures to his constituents at DevonporL 
The compilation of which the first part consists would have beea 
all very well if designed as an evening's amusementfor the citizens 
of Devonport, according to the fashion of such entertainments 
which is at present in vogue ; but it by no means follows that the 
same matter is equally suitable for separate publication. When a 
lecturer commits his opinions to print, he cnallenges the approval 
of a very difTerent audience, and beoomra amenable to a more 
searchiog tribunal. 

A new book on India that presents nothing original, either in 
matter or manner, but hashes up the known and the familiar 
with merely their form and colour changed by the compiler, is 
not wanted, and is an evil, in so much as it adds another useless 
book to the too many of a like character already in existence. But 
when such a compilation is made with that self-sufficiency so 
, characteristic of the half knowledge which is more mischievous in 
its results than no knowledge, the evil is enormously exaggerated. 
"Wb deliberately pronounce the " Bird's-Eye View of India" to be 
a work of this character. 

The Journal of a Tour in the tfpper Provinces, Oude,NepauI, 
and thence to Calcutta-^the portion of this work which professes 
to be original — would appear to have been, when seen through 
the magnifying glasses of tne journalist, deficient neither in interest 
nor value. Here is his own summing up of the /whole:— 

" I bare Itarnt to know tha Rajputi in tbeir most honourBd loMlitin ; 
the Hutsalmana ot Ouda in their fertile, but disorganiBgd kingdom; Mid th« 
aetiTS'Bnd tbriTinz Qorkbai in tbeir mountiin fottDCSMa. I Lbt» lem 
nearly all the 6ne arehitecturnl remaini of Upper India, snd it the ho\j 
Bensrei, at Muttri, Bindrabund, and Ayodhia. I bare leen Hinduiun 
and its operationi in tbeir most develops state. Above ail, I bave leeo 
*ucb s pbaM of tbe Bimalaja ai to efhce every otber icene of mountain 



nsniificencfl wbieh I had before witoeued. Living, moreonr. almiMt 
uduiirel/ with eiviliau, 1 have boen enabled to stud; viUi lomt aa» 
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th* workings of Govcrnmeiit in the Ni)ith-We*t FroTJDcet and in Bonga); 
■nd, on lbs other band, tho coming in cunUct witb indigo planter* and 
grantees, hss given me tome little inkling at to tbe manner of man wLicb 
cbaractBrlie* thia clau." 

Now, we must say it is too bad in Sir Erskine to tantalise us 
by tbiis vaunting of his tour and its magnificeot results, and , 
then, after placing the record of it even before us, not to exhibit 
a single passage bearing out the description with which he 
coDclades. Not only do we learn nothing (from him at Uast) of the 
Rajputs "in their moat honoured localities," " of the Mussalmans 
of Oude in their fertile, but disorganised kingdom," " the Gorkhas 
in their mountain fastnesses," but even on the subjects of 
"Hinduism and its operations in their developed state," "the. 
architectural remains of Upper India," " the scenery and phases of 
the Himalayas," we do not meet with a note worthy of renuirk, or 
anything which is not meagre and commonplace. 

In truth, we should have wondered if it had been otherwise. 
A person travelling across India shut up in a palanquin or bul- 
lock cart, and ignorant of all its languages, might nave jogged 
on five years, instead of five months, without adding very materi- 
ally to our knowledge of any Indian subject. After all, we are 
not sure that Sir Erskine's " friend" Sir Willougliby Cotton 
was very far wrong when he spoke facetiously of his going through 
" a thousand miles of jungle, without gaining a new idea." 

Though we deem it a duty to state thus candidly our sincere 
Opinion of the book before us, we by no means wish to be 
understood as affirming that it does not contain anything 
good. Not a little to be found in it is both interesting and 
amusing, though our space, we fear, will not permit us to give 
many extracts. One of the most prominent developments which 
the book exhibits of Sir Erskine's creed on Indian matters, 
is his profound reverence for Brahmansand Srahmanism. We 
meet with it in one shape oi another at almost every page. 
PcOsaic, even dull, as lie is on many subjects, on this he is gene- 
rally animated, and, for him, even eloquent. We have the Brah- 
man exhibited to us from two points of view. One we may term 
the picturesque view ; in this Brahmans appear as met with on 
touTS, " dignified in bearing,'* and, though probably living on a 
revenue of a few shillings a month, with their calm intellectual 
expression of countenance, and their graceful drapery hanging 
classically from their shoulders, arousing in bis mind a vivid idea 
of wliat might have been the appearance of a Greek pbilosopher 
of the age of Plato ! At another time (he Brahman is repre- 
sented as pious, selfnienying, cullivatjng learning, " disregarvUng 
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voildly advantages," acting a^ a "gratuitouainstmctorandcDUQ- 
sellor of hiscountiymen." Aud again he appears as a beneficent 
dispenser to Sir Erskine's Purvoe and Captain of Horse of 
sugar-canes — " a man devoted to good workfi," with a smile full 
ofkindness of heart, " scorning dirty sixpences offered in payment." 

As a set-off to tins, there is unfortunately the exhibition 
't>( the Brahman from the Supreme Court point of view, which 
iB certainly not quite so attractive : — " Sitting in the Supreme 
Court, and obtaining the close vieir of the springs of action 
among a people that criminal procedure affords, whenever any 
very ingenious and complicated piece of roguery came before me, 
I immediately began to inquire what Brahman waa at the bottom 
of it, and it rarely occurred that I was wrong in my conjecture." 

Those who have most knowledge of Brahmans and Brahmanism 
will afBrm that there is more of truth in the last picture than the 
first So far from Brahmans being the gratuitous, bountiful 
dispensers of knowledge to their countrymen that Sir Erskine 
would' wish to make out, it is notorious that they have ever been 
monopolists in knowledge, and, whenever they could, kept their 
countrymen iu brutish ignorance. 

Having thus done ample justice to his friends the Brahmans, 
onr author describes their women in the following passage, which 
we think will bear out his old reputation, earned in Bombay, of 
being a gallant, as well as a learned, Knight : — 

"Tlie women, with tbeir elegBnlly-turned limb* and smiill hands and 
f«et, nil dispUyed wiih liberal proAision to admirert of the nudo, maj vi« 
with those of any country in the world for symmetry ; and I know not a 
more picture! qne sight than a river near tome Brabman village, snch at 
Wahi in tbe Seccan, to which Hindoo maidena are reiorting for tba 
puTpou either uf batbing or fetching wBt«r. In the former caae, it it 
remarkable to observe with what virgin purity the whole operation of 
bathing and changing the dresa are effected in the face of the whole village. 
A Brabman girl puts on a i;lean rohe every day, and the river ii entered 
with everything on, so that the toilette as well as the belle receive ablutioD 
at the same time ; while, on emerging from the stream, tbe dry clothea left 
on the bank ate artistically arranged for putting on, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the wet dress drops from beneath the Skxi or flowingrobe which Ibe 
maiden jints on at the same moment. Tbis Siri, which is the universal 
dress of a Hindoo female, consists of a very lon^, narrow robe, often 
twenty or thirty yards long, which, after being first bound round tlie 
waist, is tucked up — an« end of it behind, whilst tbe other end is thrown 
gracefully over tbe shoulder. In addition to this, in Western India, they 
wear a abort spencer called a chuli, covering the bosom, but lenvine tbe 
greater part of the arms, and the body down to the waist, bare. They 
wear nothing on their heads but native flowers ; and the graceful coiffure 
d la Oreeque is universal. 

" Tlifl dreta altogether is most becoming, and when in full costume, 
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witb k bandiom* Skri, a Hindoo girl earning from Ihi well, with a m* 
of WRtei on bar htad, bu often nmindcd me of aa ancient CwyUid, oi of 
tbe flntit drnped figure of uitiquitf, tbe FoIIom di TtUetri." 

An«r reading Sir Erskine's flattering accoiipt of Bralimaiis, our 
readers will not be mucU surprised to learn that tlieir Tension has 
at least an eqtdol share of bi» admiration. The passages througli- 
oiit the volume referring to it are numerous, and all are pitched 
in the same laudatoir key. It is more than once spoken of as 
" a beneficent religion," and he tells us " it is impossible not 
to admire a faitli which dictates, and the self-sacrifice which has 
always produced in the Hindu system, a devotion to things divine, 
and a performance of acts generally beneficial to mankind, untinged 
by any ordinary worldly motive." 

The reasons for these opinians, when any are given, must be 
allowed to be rather of a frivolous character, and can hardly be 
dealt with seriously. They are such as might be expected from 
a person on a sort of Dr. Syntax's Tour, looking at thmgs mainly 
through the picturesque medium, and therefore — though it-is not 
a little amusing to lieac of the Hindu pi^rim being rapturously 
spoken of as beneficent solely on the ground of there being 
plenty of temples everywhere, so that " to the present Hindu in 
every vilWe there is an hotel in the shape of a temple, where he 
vill find lodgings, good company, picturesque travellers, occa- 
sionally water, and no doubt, if he is in actual want, fixjd"— it 
need hardly cause much surprise. The Dhuruvisala aspect of 
Hinduism seems to have laid special hold on Sir Erskine's fancy- 
Many of our readers will no doubt remember how he showed his 
zeal on this subject so ardently, at the expense of his good sense, 
by prescribing as a theme for a Prize Essay to Native students, 
" the advant^es which would result to India by the establishment 
of a Dhurumsala or public bungalow in London, with compounds, 
wells, &c. suitable for travellers ' ! 

Our author, with much condescension and mock modesty, 
suggests to his friends the missionaries a new place for the more 
successful prosecution of their labours for the conversion of 
Hindus, and the counteraction of £rahmanical influence. He 
vrites : — 

"I have often tliougtit, irfdead, tbet the moat lucctuful coune fn 
CbrislJan miaaionnrUi to adopt in order to counlerBct Bmbraanical in&waM, 
wontd be to leat tbemselvet down in Hindoo rilliges, awey from Europtin 
MtFtbliihmenta, and to adopt tbe lim pi a living and inexpeniivc habits of tbe 
BrabniBn ; if then, by previous studiei of the aiti and iciencea of Europe, 
eipecielly of medidne and aetronomj, they could ^ut themHlrBs in a poti- 
tion to render more useful serricet to tbe population tbau BTsbmuu n«w 
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affoH, tliii idf-ilcTOtiim and ntUil^ would teeure for them ■ poaition anil 
an influence which they certainly have hot yet obtained. I an aware 
that sacriScei like tbsM, though the;r >""7 ^ '"<Ie " Una under itrong 
impulsei by indiriduali such u Xarier or Schwartz, cannot fairly be ex- 
pected rconi an^ proTeuion of man, or for a continued period; but I point 
out that the HmdhM ayslera undoubtedly produces tbem, and that mi«- 
■ionaiias have to compete for apiritoal influence wiib a body d[ men dl over 
India who, with more or leu (luiity of lifc) have made themaelirei uum- 
plary among theii feUowi." 

Tills is simply an impertinence, and not very creditable to tlie 
author ; but the subject is not one that can be advantageously 
discussed, and would be as much out of place in our pages aa the 
quotation above given is in the work under review. 

Sir Erskine confesses that Brahmans have a shady side, and with 
the lud of his friend the late Professor Green, he lifts the veil 
ftom before them by giving an account of certain ceremonies ; but - 
when showing some dark phases of Hinduism, he merely intends 
to illustrate the potency of Hindu faith, and the physical suf- 
fering which individuals undergo to manifest it 1 Tlie account 
in question is interesting, but written in a spirit of too much 
flippancy for a subject so painful and revolting. Probably, 
missionaries will find little favour in Sir Erskine's eyes, even foi 
their literary labours ; but if4ie is really anxious for any infor- 
mation in addi^on to Professor Green's statement, he will find 
this matter discussed, with fuller knowledge in every way, in the 
interesting account of Jejuri recently published by the Rev. 
Murray Mitchdl. 

It wonid be somewhat tedious to ourselves, as we have no doubt 
it would be to our readers, were we to follow Sir Erskine with a 
comment on hisjonmey and his journals, through Guzerat, Raj- 
. putana, the N^orth-west Provinces, and Nepal, to Calcutta. Most 
Journalists in such circumstances generally contrive to illustrate 
themselves a great deal better than the countries they travel 
through, and the "Bird's-Eye View" is no exception to this 
general rule. The author himself seems to have had misgivings 
on this head. He confesses that he " does not find it a very ex- 
citing or a very instructive life," but pleads that "after all, 
it is as good as an evening spent at the esplanade or band at 
Bombay," 

The visit te the Court of the Gaekwar is not vtiry happily de- 
scribed, though an effort te be lively and smart is visible enough; 
and the taste of on& passage, reflecting on persons who occupied 
St the time the high^t place in Bombay society, is anything but 
commendable. 

VOL. m.— HO. ir. ' • 63 
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In the following passage Sir Erskine tells ns some df ile 
mftQjr things be can do, and of sometliing that be cannot do : — 

" Deeembtr 6tk.—At^t, tmmty-taat rijIm. i Muted up mj peopU 
at' 3) A. v., in order to make ■ mwaing march, and amre eailwr at camp. 
I found m^ FaTToeCaptainof HarMtlreadjrvp, audi ^tafood'lMioarTtHn 
hin, Ths only urioui inconrenienefl I bava m«t (rith U tba diSenlW <4 
findiaga^Rug, CMf corn«r for abatb. I ai» read, itrUe, eat, miUlMeep 
before an admiring mob mth sangfroid, buiihe tittle inhabit mgtteriet 
^ bathing require /or my taile privacy, though Hindus, men and 
womeu, batbe freely btfora tke world, and the latter With the vtmoit dtli- 
CBcy. Bat I am itrsjing from my morning's bint, ubich wu, finding the 
Fur*oe bathing himaelf by noonligbt, I nmacdiately followed th« same 
practice, and hare given oi4«n for a larga chattjr of water to be put by mf 
bedside e»ory night for (ariy morning's use." 

On leaving Rajputana he favours ss wltli his opinion 'on the 

. effects of Native rule, so far as it had come under his observation 

in the Native States he had passed through, and lus words are 

not without interest as coming from one wko professes <to be a 

stickler 'for uptiolding Native riglita : — 

"Tomorrow I leaveRajputana, and I must say the appearance of the coun- 
try, from first entering it to its fucthest licoils, does not say imtch for Native 
government. Tliey have now lind thirty years of uninterrupted prosperity, 
with all the benefits of a proteoted frontier, and nothing to pay for it ; yet 
1 see tho greater part f nine- tenths) of the country unoultivsted, though 
much of the soil, Uio plains of Mewar in particular, appears very fertife, 
and water is in most parts abundant, and near the surface. I am aware 
a traveller SO'^S through the country so rapidly as I do, can see nothing 
liut the outer features of the landscape, the extent and kind of cultivation, 
the build and appearance of the races, and the manner and style of the 
villages, and tiierefore f do not dwell mnch en my coBckrioas ; but 
I saw nowhere any symptoms of increased cullivaUon, or of capital Iwj 
out in agricultural improvements ; and bolh on this trip and on a former 
one through a Native State, a murder was committed almost under my 
ilose, and was apparently regarded as a common event." 

The account of the Kingdom of Oade is perhaps the best part 
■of the book. His stay in the country to be sure was not long — 
little more than three weeks, for we 6nll hioijoumallsing his artiv^ 
«t Cawnpore on the 23rd January, and his exit at Goractpore oh 
the 14th February en route to 'Nepjj. But, evidently, he had roa^ 
tlie most of bis time in observing for himself, and making inquiries 
of others ; so that through his personal intercourse with the prind- 
pal officials, from Colonel Sleenian, the Resident, downwards, and 
his gleanings from other sources, he had contrivetl to gather mnch 
useful information as to the actual state of the kingdom. 
The following extract will be read with interest at the 
present time, and inight really be taken as a justification of recent 
events, were justificatioa Reeded where the mivule and anarchy 
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hers dejHCtod liad become bo ntolerable that annezadon really 
:gave the only chance of recovery and improvement :— 

" This Kiig^oM of Oudt, h our GenraiMot bM mllowed it to tn 
niled, tboagfa, friwi its (iw, modflof eMction, mnd ncMuaijr lubofdina- 
tion to tbepanmoaMpowerftf Indim, it weoM tt«?« b«cD mar* properly 
■daiignaled at % MMbah or prarinM, apfeara to bi in k moit critical tai 
inlemling pMition. It ba* nivnllj bMn eatimiited that its aimaal 
Terenua onj^ht to amount to tvo millians sterling ; but from iU bad 
maniinmeBt, impfmidcnt gnuita, and widaljt-difliiaM diiorganiMtion, tha 
Mtuaf ravenve ceQeeted Iwtyoar was ander £750,000 ; at tho lama tima, 
H MORIS that tb« exponditure ii a million and a half per annum ; and, 
-what ia worse, instead of being lud out on euentiaU — on the payment of 
troops, polioe, roads, and the Beoesiary expenses of Goremincnt, — it is 
fooled away by the King in the most reckless and improvident manner. 
His tastes lead him e^clusirdy to the society of fiddlers, amongst whom he 
apends nil bis time, composing songs, &c. and lavishing on the most 
unworthy individuals not only large aums of money (I heard of £30,000 
to one fiddler), hut actnally eenferrin; npon them the highest appointments 
of the State, to the ditiuit, of course, of 9II bis retpectidile Omlabs. The 
disorganisation of Che Kingdom is snch, that Colonel Sleemnn, the Besi- 
■dent, has prevailed on the Govern or- General to allow him to make a tour 
through the ' provinces, which he has been engaged in for the last 
three months, and daring which be has been encouraging appUeations and 
the receipt of petitions from all quarters. This, no doub^ is an extra- 
ordinary interference with tha Native Government, and not warranted by 
any treaty ; indeed, is contrary to them all, and therefore can only be 
justified by the strongest of all reasons — galut populi. In the mean time 
C^onel Sleeman has seen so much to shock him in the present aspect of 
tilings, that he has sent in word to stop all expenditure of Qovernment, 
even on the most essential works over which he, aa Kcaidtnt, has any 
control, such as the repairs of the roads and bridges of the city, &e. and 
the European Officers have assured me that life and property are safe in no 
<[uarter of the kingdom ; that the troops are not pud, but are battened on 
the districts, where tbey cater for themselves, and ■wbeit they are bought 
off through their commanding officer, by one rich Zemindar after anMher 
offering a douceur of £5,000 or so, to move on to a neighbouring dis- 
trict. "Whilst Colonel Sleeman is thus employing himself, the Court are 
Aghast at the storm which they suspect is brewing, and sre of course in 
great consternation, and in onl«r to meet the evils which are thus being 
palpably exposed, are making great retrenchments in every quarter, often 
«f the most ill-advised nature. 

" It will be very curious to watch what the denouement of this state of 
affairs will be ; for, to a bystander like myself, it is difficult to understand 
how British interests are affected by this internal misrule, or how, there- 
fore, any interference on our part can be warranted ; and I understand the 
responsibility lies entirely with Colonel Sleeman, fbr the Onvem or- General 
has only given a bare assent to his progress through the country. 

" I observe that Fonter, on bis visit to Lucknow in 1783, describes the 
then revenue at two millions sterling, but states that they hod greatly 
decreased since the death of the late Virier Sujah-al-DowIa. 

" February 5th. — An interesting letter this morning from Colonel 
Sleeman, describing the country be ia travelling through, and wishing me 
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to com) oat to jina bim. He tmy* ; — * A few jtan of tolenbla {[onTnmmt 
would Rintce till* the finMt country in India; for thtre it no part of 
India witb to many advantages Trom nature. I have seen no toil finei. 
Tbe whole ptaio ofwhieh it ii compoted i« capable of tillage. It ia everf- 
where intereected by riven flowing from the enowy range ot the Hinulaye, 
which keep the moutare near the turfaee, yet nowhere cnt up the banks 
into ravines. It is studded with tbe Soeet groi'es and tinele trees, as 
mueh as the larer of the pklureMue could desire. It has the bddest and 
moit industrious peasantry in Inaia, sod a landed aristocracy too strong 
for the weak and wretched Govemnient It is for tbe moat part well 
cultivated ; yet, with all thii. one feels in travelling over it, as if ne 
were moving among n people snffiring under incurable phyaiexl disease, 
from the. atrocious crimes ererj day perpetrated with impunity, and the 
'numbers of suffering and innocent people who apprwub one in the bi^e 
of ledresa, and are tent away in despair.' " 

Sir Erskine was eccentric and quixotic enough, in face of the 
foregoing testimony, to stand up ia the Bouse of Commons to 
denounce annexation and advocate the status quo, on the &ith of 
former treaiiefl and the plea of Native rights. His audience, 
with an evident sense of tUe quackery of this sort of friend-of- 
Jndia Bentmentalam, dowed him little counteaasce — in lact, 
rather snubbed him. We wish him a better case and better 
luck next time h« courts the ear of the Commons.- 

There are few of our readers, we believe, who do not pariicipate 
in the hope that the last important public act of the late 
Governor General, the " annexation of Oude," may soon make 
the wish of that eminent public servant Colonel Sleeman, a 
reality ; and that " few years" indeed may pass by before Oude, 
enjoying a " tolerable government," becomes the " finest country 
in India." 

Here we must now part company with the " Bird's-Eye View," 
and bid adieu to Sir Erskine in his character of an Indian authort 
The work emanating from a person who long filled an imports, 
position in Bombay society, seemed to claim special notice 
from us as Bombay Reviewers, and we r^ret that we should have 
had occasion to represent it as, in our opinion, alike unworthy of 
. the subject and the writer's previous reputation. 
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Bk^t'Eye View ef India, A, by Sii ErakiDC Perry, late Chief Jiutie« ofBombar- 
— Botibv of, 40fi 1 — India becomiDc; a prey to the literary pestilence, 406 ; — 
the author'i claims to distinetion, w7 i—ius desire to be looked upon ai an 
antbority in Indian matters, 408 ; — his Indian eiperience, 409 ;— merits and 
demerit) of the book, 410 ; — Br^maiu exhibited &om tiro points of view. 
411 ; — rhapsody on Brahmanee women, ii; — Sir Erskine an admirer of the 
Brahmanioil religion, 412 ; — hii advice to misaionariea, 413 ; — specimens 
from the book, 414 ;— the author on Onde, 415; — concloiSion, 416. 

Sotnbay a Ceniuiy ago, InUmal Economy qf. — Mr. F. Warden's Beport on the 
lAnd Tennres, 1726-1740, 824; —depressed condition of the island at the 
period, 82S; — effort to improre the administration of Justice, 326; — eata- 
blisbment of a Mayor's Ooort, ib ; — opposition and Jealousy of the QoTem- 
TDont, 327; — punjshments indicted by the Court, 328; — endeaTonis to 
increase the rerenue, A ; — lenti and leases, 320 ; — reneral Of difficulties and 
complaints, 880 ; — pressure from import duties, ib ; — from public TOrki, 
831 ;— manafactDte of gunpoirder, ib ; — iDtrodnction of ship-building, 332 ; — 
Lovjee Nusserwanjee, tft; — military defences j new coinage, 333; — military 
tatablishmentof the time, 334 ;— question of forming native regiments, 335-6; 
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and apathy of f^glish society at Bombay at this period, 338 ; — the Company's 
ooTOuanted serranti, their number aod emolnmenls, 328-41 ; — the (>0Ter- 
norsMp and other lucratire appointments, 342 ;— monthly ezpensn of 
jouDE ciriligns, 343; — horses and hone-aJlowuicea, 844;— manners and 
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coTonanted serrants, 349 ; — Goieraor Cowan, 360 ; — his dismissal, Sol ;— 
Gorernor Home, ib ; — Lowther and Cleland a brace of rogues, ib ; — Mr. 
Braddyl opposes secrecy, 352. 

Bombay, a Chapter in tie Eitlory of, front 170B to 1725— Prospects of the 
East India Comnny at the beginning of the 18th centnry, 26 ; — nnion of 
tlie old and new Companies ; progressiie prosperity, 27 ; — abolition of certain 
FactoTies, ib ; — commencemeot of die unchrDnicled period, 28 ;— omissioiu 
of Mill, Orme, and W^tfir Hamilton, ib; — Scotch and Ottend rirals, 
29; — Puliamntary interrention, ib; — proceedinss of the English Coib- 
pwy and the Dutch GorenuneDt, it /—state of matten in India, (i,-— 
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anirti of Oatend traden at Sorat, 80 ; — pT(K««diagi of the Eii|^uh aad 
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George Wjche, t(; — ibatement of hostilities agaiiut the interlopers, 16; — 
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GoTemor of the " olden time," 82 ; — the Rei. Richmd Cobbe's account of 
Bombay, 88 ; — of the climate, forts, aod chorches of Bomloy, 31 ;— taxea, 
qiiit-reats,and leastn, ib ; — the Caies of Elephaota, 35 ; — Bowcher's researches 
in Care literature, 36; — GoTemor Boone, I'i; — religions retrospect, ib; — 
efforts of Humphrey Predeaui, Dean of Korwich, ib ;^Ur, Cobbe appointad 
Chaplain of Bombay, 37 ; — churches and Bchocls in prospect, ib ; — co-opera- 
tion of Gorernor Aislabie, 88; — subscription opened to build » church, ib; — 
contributions in ud, 89 ; — laying the first sUine of St. Thomas's Cathedral, 
it ; — completion and consecratiao of the edifice, ib ; — an antique feature in 
church consecration, 40; — allotmeut of seats, <A;— Ur. Cobbe's efforts to 
establish a charity school, 41; — h^ioning of tronbles, ib ; — Mr. Cobbe's 

Snarrel iritb a Member of Council, 42 ; — proceedings in the matter, 43 ; — 
Ir. Cobbe censured and suspended, 44; — the substitute Chaplain, 45; — Mr. 
Cobbe returns to England, 16 ,* — commencemeut of banking opeiations, 46 ; — 
the Company's serrants and their salaries, 47 ; — contingent allowances, 48 ; 
— Judicitj proceedings ; trial of Rama Eamatee, 49 ; — making a vitneo ; 
the thumb-screw process, 50 ; — evidence for the prosecution, M ; — Bsma'i 
oandemnation and punishment, ib ; — villany of the prosecution brought to 
light in after years, 52 ; — the Member of Council and the trooper, 68 ; — a 
case of witchcraft, ib;—a discordant Council and troubtesame ConndUor, 
ib; — official perquisites and pictings, 64 ;— queer liberality; dogs' meat 
vrapped in scarlet, A ; — political incidents, 55 ; — decline of Mogul ianuence in 
Western and Southern India, ih ; — cammeucement of Harathee ascendancy, 
56 ; — Kanhojee Angriaandhis piratical exploits, I'A .-—captnro of the Sticcea, 
ib ; — of the Charlotrt, 57 ;— expedition against Gifaeria, idiot Viziadriiog, 
ib ; — Kanhojee's letter to Goremor Phippa, 58; — unsnccessful descent on 
Angria's Colaba, ib ; — conflicts with pirates ; gallant repulse by the Moming 
Star, 59; — affair at Madagascar, S>; — transactions with the French and 
Portugese poweri In India, 60 ; — eccleaiastical disputes, 61 ; — GoTeroment 
lecognition of the Carmelite Uission ; transfer of Fortugoeae cbnrchea and 
oath of allegiance to the British GoTernment, Si ; — expulsion of the Portn- 
jruese clergy from the island of Bombay, 62 ; — Portuguese rcTenge, 33 ; — the 
Compuny's affairs on the coast; frands of the Factors, 64; — appointmoit 
of a Commission to iuTestigate, ib /—proceedings of the Commissioner, 65; — 
return to Bombay, 66 :— a httle war at Carwar, 67 ;--Etate of affairs at 
Calicut and Tellicherry, 6S :— massacre ot Anjengo, 69 ;— the Surat Factery, 
ti ;---grBQt of a new Firman, 70 ; — renewal of annoyances, 71 ; — Rustam 
Ali E^ian, 72 ;— Residency of Cambay, 78 ; — oppression of the merchutl 
and ryots, 74 ; — relations with Slnd, 75 ; — a^r with robbers, li ,- — recep- 
tion of Captain Hamilton by the inbaUtant* of Tatta, 76 ;— titaUty of the 
Bast India Company, 77. 

.Boon*, GooCTBor.— See Bombi^, 86, 47. 

Bowcber, Mr. — See Bombay, 86. 

BraAlyl, Jfr.— See BoTnboy, 42. 

Broan, Mr. WaUeT.—Se6 Bombay, 57. 

ButIu, Mr. — See Anglo-Indian Poetry. 



Campbdl; Clerk; CUve.—See Inam. 
Canhort, Jfrt.'^See A/igh-Indian fotlqf. 
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Chadtnei, Mr. Sdwm.—BUt Cml Serviet of Ifidia, 168. 

Chimit Empire^ The, in itt Foreign ReUaiont. — Beview of works on, 222;— ina- 
■■ tratiooof Eiiropeanideas,2a3;— fntililyof the eiperimeat illnstrated, 224 ; — 
China and Turkey contrasted, t6,-— antagonism of Euiope and China, 225 ; — 
teli^DD a «tnnibling-blo«k in the vay af European prt^ress in Chiim, 226 ; 
^-haw tlie Chineee and thoii pecnharitiOE shoijd be viewed, 227 ; — intellec- 
tual keenness ; propensity for emigration, 228 ;— Chinese civiliBation, 229 ; 
— obstacles to a closer unioQ with foreign nations. 230;— Chinese political 
economy, 231 ; —Ttien-tche and his standard of commercial interest, 232 ; — 
l^^e expoTts of Sycee silrer by fbreignec« ; disadvantage of foreign trade to 
Chins, 23S ; — transit and other duties, 234 ; — objections to European trade, 
235 ;— BritaJn's interest in the China trade, 286 ;—sncoesB to be attained 
by coercion, not diplomacy, 287 ;— foreign relations with China considered, 
238 ; — scientific argaments i^ainst British trade, 289 ; — has foreign trade 
been inimical to the interests of China, its peace and prosperity f 240 ; — 
follaeies of onr commercial treaties, 241 ;— dishonesty of the Chinese 
officials ; weakness uf the GoTemment, 242 ;— British commercial immora- 
Uttea, 243 ;— graver charges, 244 ;— interference with Chinese politics, 246 ; 
— aid pven by foreigners to the insurgents, strongly condemned by the 
American Commissioner, 246 ; — our religious influence in Chinese State 
policy, 247 \ - Govemment hostility the nataral result, 248 ; — Chinese 
superstition and scepticism, 249;— The Taouisf doctrine and its author, 250 ; 
— aatioaalism verrui Cliristianity, 251 ;— Buddhism, 252 ;— Christian 
doctrines of Confncins ; the Taouists and Buddhists, 253 ;~the Christian 
missionary's best way to success, 254 ; — Homan Catholic and Protestant 
missions, 255 ; — reasons for the indifference of the Chinese to religion, ib ; — 
riTalnes and divisions among Christian churches and sects, 256-7 ; — profes- 
sion of Christianity hy the rebels, a fnrther and serions gronnd of the 
GoTemment hostility to forelgaers, 258 ; — infraction of the treaty by Pro- 
testant and Boman Catholic missionaries, 25S ; — Christianity opposed to 
il policy, ib; — opinions of two Emperors, 260 ;— the effects of the 
- -' -*'-----' ■ to «nch a Government as "" ' 



introduction of Christianity i 






—Popery in 



lary, 262-3 






ispect held out to the 



— how shonld Christianity be propagated? ib; — missionaries boand by 
national treaties, 269 ; — God not to be dishonored by those who profess to be 
his followers, 270 ; — the British character for honesty at stake ; confidence 
already shaken, 27) -,— evUs inflicted on the Chinese, 272 ;~Chri3(ianity 
cannot ignore the observance of treaties. 273-4 ; — principle of Peace Societies 
In China, 27f5 ;— predatory inroads of Russia, 276 ;— the danger to China, 
277 ;— unsatisactory nature of the peace just concluded in Europe, 278; — 
Mr. Wade's " Notes on the Chinese Empire," 279 ;— the Chinese army, 
280 ;— anti-military rigime of China, 281 ;— horrible slanghter of prisoners, 
282 ; — t^rible insurrections, 283 ;^rBflections on the causes and eSects of 
these rebellions, 284 ;— results of peace at any price, 285 ; — an admixture 
«f adverse elements in a nation, a necessary condition of improvement, 266 ; 
—unfitness of the modem Chinese for war, 287 ;— this defect traced to its 
cause, 288 ; — relative inBuence of Western Powers, 289-91 ; — the iolereKU 
of Qreat Briton and America in China, 292 ;— commerce and missions, 
293 ; — the conduct of trade, 294 i^reasons for distrosCing the Western 
Powers, 296 ; — our want of sympathy with the Chinese Government, 296 ; 
— question ot British intervention, 297 ;— conclusion, 2&8. 
OivUSenice of India, The. — Examination of candidates for the, 191 ; — determi- 
nation of the Ledslature, ib: — importance of the Indian Civil Service, and of 
a cupful selection of qualifled and competent functionaries, 192 ; — the 
Home Civil Serrioe ; tix. Cbadwick's opinions, 193 ;— a parting wwd for 
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BBile]r1mry, 194 ; — ptncaal fealiDgi, ib ;— tiro grtM dafceta of H»Stjiiaif, 
196 ; — objectioni to oriental langn^ea being tanght in the Cdlege, ib ; — 
eoane of iiuttrnctiDn, ib; — defecti ol the e^ptein, ii;~-th« fatnrs of the 
CItU Sarrice, 196 ;— the London Eiamintr'i repodiUion of " First Qasi" 
men, ib ; — the calomnj' repelled, and the " Clwi" Tindicat«d, 197 ; — Mr. 
Chadwick in opposition to competitire examination, 198; — his argnmeDtl 
considered, 199 ; — Ereat men not to be jiu^^ by their mistakes, ib ; — far- 
ther objectioDs to Mr. Chadvick's lievs, 200; — Sir George Tucker's objections 
to competition, ib ; — bis errors and we&kness of ftrgument eiposed, 201 ; — 
Sir George's "men of Tigoroos intellect and a masculine character," 202 ; — 
Iiis preference of " intellectnal hatcheta" to " literary razors," and of 
"substance" to "polish," 203; — apprehensions of Sir George Ronndlesi, 
204 ; — fnrther objection, 205 ;~plan proposed bj Mr. MacaiJay and his 
coUeagnei, 206 ;— its advaiit^es noticed, 207 : — on enlarged and Tiaoroos 
tudentanding desirable in a Ciiil Serraat prerioos to entering on his Indian 
CMeer,i£,' — fairness and go mprehensiTenew of the nev scheme, 208 ; — details. 
209;— nine of Sanskrit, tfr; — result of the first eiamination, 210-11; — 
d^dencf in knovledjre of English history displayed bjthe candidates, 212; 
—.criticism on tlie miMe of eiaminMion, 213 ; — lav and politick economy, 
214 ; — Indian history and Indian laagnage*, 215 ; — ^ciency of the training, 
ib ; — defective state of the prcaent judicial system in India, 216 ; — might 
not the study of an oriental language and of Political Economy be Sknly 



general eicellenoe of the plan, 219. 
OMi, the Btv. A.— See B»m^. 
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eonditioa of oatiTo females, ib; — inaptitude of adult females, and in 

of children, 892 ;— educated natiTe Tomen, ti,— efforts of the Stodents' 
Society, 893 ; — Hiodn notions of geography, 391 ; — number of schools ondw 
the Society, 395 ; — Banyan schools, 896 ; — management of the schooU, 397 ; 
— caste exclusireness, ib ; — resources of the schools, 398 ;—MofiiGsil scbooli, 
399 ;~ objections to male teachers, 400;~eoarse of iDstmction, 401-2;— 
oMectioDs to purely secular education ansvered, 103 ; — failtues of missionary 
effiirts, 404; — female Instructors wanted, ti ,' — conclosion, 406. 
Journal SaouTeu, Dtttiopment a/.— Keyiov of Mr. Charles Ellet's work on 
the " Inundations of the Delta of the Hississippi," 1 ;~~reeollections of 
Alexander Hockay, S> ;— his Tiews of the resources of America, 2 ;— death of 
Mackay, and appointment of Mr, EUet, 3 ; — irisdom of the selection, 4 ; — 
physi^ structure of a portion of the tTnited States, 6 ; — the region of ths 
' ; past and present condition, 6 ; — limits of the Delta, ib ; — orer- 
* » ; nohneH of the deposits, 7 )— piooeediDp of (bi Mttkn on 



Mississippi ; 
flaw of Uie n 
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Its banks, 8 ; — diTenionoftfaeGtreftm into the lower eonntrieB ; consideistion 
of meaiaies for the pcotectiati of LouUiaao, 9 ; ~ Ur. EUet's mTeEtigaCtous 
and e^wiiments, 10 ;— estimate of tbe foFcea to be dealt vith, 11 ; — mult 
of the inieati^tionE, 12 ; — rise of the MuEissippi at high vater, ib ; — eansea 
of increasing mundatioDB, 13 ;— true cause of danger to the lover countries, 
14 ; — the '*cnt-o%," 15 ; — artificial causes, 16 ; — ^danger arising from exten- 
sion of the " leries" or bunds, 17; — the "bavooB," 18 ;— complicated 
difficulties, a .'—remedies proposed, 19-20;— Mr. Ellet's coiicliisiaiis, 21;— 
recapltolation of proposed remedies, 22 ;~ application of the priodpleK to 
India, 23; — American deTelopmeot eontrssMd with that of ladia, 24;— 
the TSllej of tbe Indiu, ponrtiafed by Macksy's description of tbe iliM- 
sUsippi, 25-6- 



Mr. — See Inani, 



Marl, Mr. V.— See Inam. 



/nam (?r<into.— Beriev of praen en the subject, 153 ;— definition of fhe teru, 
ib ; — Tarioui kinds of Inams, 154-S ;— appreciation of the teiB by the 
French East India Company, 156 ; — CliTO^ improved Eyilem of obl^ing 
Inams, 3> .-^-origin of the Nizam, Vi ,-~the father of the great Byder Ali ; 
rise of his power, 157 ; — eitensiTB loams to tbe Enat India Company, ii ; — 
differences, 158 ; — the triple alliance, 159 ;— sudden and rapid rise of native 
dUeft, 160-1 ;— nnsnthoriBed grants ; treaties and sunnnds, 162 ;— ^ionfn- 
slon in granting Inams, 163 ; — abuses of the privilege, 164 ; — evidence in 
support, 165 ;— opinions of Indian statesmen, 166-7 ; — Regulation No. 
XVII. of 1S27, 168 ;— Mr. Holt HackenLle's definition of the term, ib ,-— 
Mr. Elphinstane's opinion, 169;— Section 2 of Regnlation XVII. of 1827, 
170; — question of "private" property, ib; — objections (o the clause, 171 ; — 
Sir John Maloohn's minate, 172 ;— opinions of the Marquis of Hastings 
and Sir Thomas Munio on the obligations of Inamdars, ii ; — Nuznrana and 
PntMe, ITS 1 — tax fur local purposes, 174 ; — tbe word " Inam" not used in 
the Begolatioas, 175 ;— tbe Supplements of 1881 and 1d3S, 176;— conQict- 
fng opinions on tbe Inwn tenure, 177 ;— Mr. Willoughby's minute on the 

, TornUerass levy of Guierat, ib ; — "Inam" finally defined, 178 ; — Act XI, of 
1852, Schedule B ; tenures of different descriptions, 179-81 ;— results of the 
inquiry into tbe Surtnjam rnles, 182 ; — personal holdings, 183 ; —Inam and 
Inamdar, 184 ;~duration of the tenure, 185 ;— Mr. Willoughby's minute in 
the Sattara Blue Book, 186 ; — the process of investigation, ih ; — decrees of 
Inam Comraissioners, 187 ;— the " Poena Dufter," 188 ;— dishonesty of 
native district and village officials ; concealment of records ; withholding of 
evidence, 189 ; — forgeries and fictitious pedigrees, ib; — completeness of for- 
geries, 190 ;— tbe word " Khatedat," ib. 



Jervit, Captain. — See Saritime Survegi. 



Kttnt, Mr. — Bee Angh-lnditai Potiiy. 
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